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This book explores the contribution of Gaudiya Vaisnava 
theology to polity and public engagement during the reign of 
Jaisingh II in the early eighteenth century in North India. 

The book analyses specialised treatises produced by the 
Gaudiya Vaisnavas which provide theological foundations 
to endorse and encourage responsible public conduct. Using 
a two-fold approach, the book offers a close reading and ex- 
amination of Sanskrit primary sources combined with an 
exploration of the key themes in these works in light of the 
wider political context. These works were born in a precise his- 
torical context; thus, to fully appreciate these works, this book 
adopts an approach that smudges the boundaries between 
history, religion and politics. It provides a historical account of 
the rise of the Kachvaha clan to become the chief partners of 
the Mughal regime, exploring the effects, reign and governance 
of the celebrated Kachvaha King Jaisingh II and examines the 


Gaudiya Vaisnava community’s trials and tribulations as they 
entered an intensely political world. 

A detailed analysis of a fascinating period within Gaudiya 
Vaisnava history, this book will be of interest to scholars in 
the fields of South Asian Studies, Indology, Religious Studies, 
South Asian History and Hindu Studies. 
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This book examines the exchanges between an influential 
North Indian polity, the Kachvaha dynasty, and the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava sect, a prominent Hindu sect in North India in the 
early modern era. The Kachvaha dynasty was a powerful 
Rajput clan, which claimed that their lineage stems from Kush, 
the son of Rama, whose life is celebrated in the epic Ramayana. 
1 The early Kachvahas had supplanted the previous territorial 
nobles; consequently their first stronghold had been Dausa, to 
the West of Jaipur. From there they expanded to Amer, 2 where 
they built a fortified base and subsequently a palace. 3 The 
Kachvahas were the first Rajput clan to form an alliance with 
the Mughal Empire that ruled much of the Indian subcontinent 
for over 300 years (1526-1857). The vast empire ruled by the 
Mughal dynasty was not created alone; instead they relied 
substantially on strategic alliances. The alliance formed with 
the Kachvaha dynasty, in particular, played an essential role 

in the political developments of North India. Of all the Mughal 
emperors, the most successful is often acclaimed to have 

been Akbar, who ruled from 1556 to 1605. He adopted several 
strategies that proved to be crucial to this new-found success, 
at the centre of which was the establishment of robust coali- 
tions with Rajput Kings. Akbar encouraged Rajput Kings to 
become enthusiastic participants of the regime, to defend and 
expand the empire and subsequently become co-benefactors 
from its successes. Consequently, they were given comparable 


rights and responsibilities as the Muslim nobles and became an 
integral part of the Mughal machinery. Of all the Rajputs, the 
Kachvaha dynasty fared especially well, with the likes of Mans- 
ingh elevated to principal positions within the Mughal regime. 
4 The Kachvaha Kings became vital contributors to the political 
manoeuvrings of North India, spanning from Raja Bharmal 
(1498-1574) to Mansingh (1550-1614), Akbar’s close ally, to 
the appointment of Jaisingh II (1688-1743), whose reign com- 
menced as the Mughal Empire began its demise. 

The political status of the Kachvahas granted them the 
facility to support their religious interests in North India. Sub- 
sequently, the Kachvahas were pivotal in aiding the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava community to establish their roots in Vrndavana, 
transforming the location into the headquarters for the sect 
in North India. The early phase of the Mughal reign, witnessed 
Gaudiya Vaisnavas of Bengal migrating and settling in Vrn- 
davana, initiating a period of transformation in Vrndavana. 
Indeed, under the rule of Mughal emperor Akbar, Vrndavana 
undergoes extraordinary development initiated by various 
Vaisnava reformers relocating to this pilgrimage site. The 
political powers of the day provided extensive patronage to 
support the ambition and vision that these Vaisnavas held. 
Although it would be an overstatement to claim that every 
aspect of Vrndavana’s early development was born in relation- 
ship to state policy, nevertheless as documented the favourable 
political circumstances bore much fruit. Of all the temples 
and communities to benefit during this period, the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava sect especially flourished due to Kachvaha rulers 
such as Mansingh but also benefitted from the contributions 
of other Hindu nobles like Todar Mal. These Hindu Kings were 
principal members of Akbar’s administration and continued 
to shed blood to serve the Mughal Empire. The Kachvaha clan 


held a long-standing relationship with the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
temples, especially the renowned Govindadeva deity which 
became a symbol of Kachvaha prestige in North India and the 
chief mediator of the Kachvaha—Gaudiya Vaisnava coalition. 
The Mughals also played a vital role in supporting the alliance, 
often permitting the regional centres of power to pursue 

their distinct religious ambitions; consequently, the Mughal- 
Kachvaha coalition proved critical to the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
sect’s prosperity. Indeed, the robustness of the political alliance 
corresponded with the fortunes experienced by the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava temples; therefore, as the pact endured difficulties, 
the Gaudiya Vaisnava community in Vrndavana also encoun- 
tered tribulations. 

Of all the Kachvaha rulers, Jaisingh II] emerged as one of the 
most illustrious rulers of the Kachvaha dynasty, surpassing the 
accolades of even his renowned predecessors Mansingh and 
Jaisingh I. As well as being an accomplished statesman, he was 
also extremely learned, possessing vast scholarly and religious 
interests. He was proficient in the science of astronomy and 
a devout supporter and patron of various arts. His passions 
were reflected in the influx of works from artists, scholars 
and astrologers in the city palace museum in Jaipur. Upon the 
ascendency of Jaisingh II, the Kachvaha dynasty enters a pros- 
perous period comparable to only Mansingh or Jaisingh I’s early 
reign. The 32 years prior to Jaisingh II had been a challenging 
time for the Kachvahas. He ascended the Kachvaha throne at 
a turbulent time for the dynasty, under Aurangzeb successive 
Kachvahas had been deprived of their rank; for instance, Ram- 
singh had been punished after his apparent implication in the 
escape of Maratha King Shivaji. Jaisingh II was thrust upon the 
throne of Amer at the tender age of 11 andruled from 1699 
to 1743. Despite being very young he played a pivotal role in 


shaping the political landscape of North India. Quickly, he 
established himself as a critical member of Aurangzeb’s court, 
contributing to the ambitions of the empire. Subsequently, 

the emperor awarded him with gifts and honorary titles such 
as the prestigious designation of “Savai,” meaning he who is 
one and a quarter, or in other words one who is more capable 
than one man. His younger son Shivsingh was also promoted 
and assigned governor of Mathura and deputised for his fa- 
ther as governor of Agra. Jaisingh II also used his influence to 
safeguard the Hindu community. For instance, in 1720 he con- 
vinced Aurangzeb’s son Muhammad Shah to eradicate the jizya 
tax and he petitioned for the pilgrimage tax for visitors to holy 
places to also be abolished. = In this way, he defended the Hindu 
populace from Hindu-centric taxes. 

After Aurangzeb’s demise Jaisingh II’s fortunes took a turn 
for the worse. Upon Bahudar Shah’s victory in the war of suc- 
cession, he ordered that Jaisingh II and his army be expelled 
from Amer, reasoning that Jaisingh II had previously sup- 
ported his foe Muhammad Azam Shah. However, Jaisingh II’s 
exile didn’t endure. While Bahudar was preoccupied in the 
Deccan, Jaisingh II formed a pact with the Rajput kingdoms 
of Mewar and Marwar, who together ousted the Mughals. In 
this way Jaisingh II was able to recapture Amer. Differences 
between Jaisingh II and the Mughals were later resolved; subse- 
quently, Jaisingh II was appointed governor of Agra and Malwa, 
and he received a mansab © of 7000. Thus, the Kachvahas were 
once again reinstated as vital allies of the Mughal administra- 
tion. 2 

Foreseeing that he was at a turning point in the politics of 
North India with the waning of the Mughal Empire, Jaisingh 
II fortified his own clan’s position as formidable independent 
rulers, epitomised by the construction of a new grand capital 


city catapulting the Kachvahas as a significant force in the 
North Indian political scene once again. 2 The new capital 
city of Jaipur was situated approximately 10 kilometres from 
the former capital Amer. It was within this shifting political 
context that in 1713 Jaisingh II retrieved Govindadeva out of 
exile to reside in a splendid new temple in Kanaka Vrndavana, 
which was a beautiful garden assembled by the King that 
emulated Vrndavana. Govindadeva arrived at the heart of the 
patrimonial homeland of the dynasty, symbolising the grow- 
ing assertion of the Kachvaha clan in response to the waning 
Mughal regime. Although the deity had been a recipient of 
lavish Kachvaha patronage in Vrndavana, in Jaipur the deity’s 
status evolved to embody the foremost symbol of Jaisingh II’s 
Hindu kingship in his new headquarters. 

Other Rajput Kings had similarly established Krsna deities 
in their kingdoms. For instance, the Mewar Rajput kingdom 
offered safe haven for Sri Nathaji, who had been transported 
to the region during Aurangzeb’s desecration of Vrndavana. 
Therefore, although Jaisingh I!’s installation of the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava deity of Govindadeva as part of his statecraft strate- 
gies was not novel, he nevertheless shared an especially inti- 
mate rapport with Govindadeva, so much so that his official 
residence overlooked the Govindadeva temple, which was 
situated in the city palace grounds. 2 Considering the intimate 
relationship between the King and the deity, it appeared to 
the public that his desires were synonymous with the wishes 
of the divine Govindadeva, fostering religious legitimisation. 
Hence, Govindadeva became a fundamental component of Jais- 
ingh II’s exertions to establish himself as sovereign of the new 
Kachvaha capital, which epitomised an extraordinary power- 
base in Kachvaha history never seen before. 


Jaisingh II moulded himself upon Hindu rulers of yore, 
drawing on archetypes of kingship such as King Yudhisthira, 
who is celebrated in the epics, and therefore must not be mis- 
taken to have acted without precedent or in an ideological void. 
Even his own funeral procession, arranged prior to his death, 
mirrored that of Yudhisthira’s ascent to heaven. By following 
the path carved out by the ancient celebrated Kings of the 
tradition he projected his kingship as the embodiment of a 
divinely ordained sovereign. An additional convention adopted 
to reinforce his status as Hindu sovereign, which had become 
customary in provinces like Maharashtra with Kings like Shiv- 
aji, led to the appointment of brahmins to execute grand Vedic 
rituals. Thus, Jaipur saw an influx of brahmins to undertake 
such Vedic rituals; these public gestures of royal assertion akin 
to those employed in Maharashtra were embraced by Rajput 
Kings. 1° These mechanisms contributed to Jaisingh II’s efforts 
to establish himself as the foremost sovereign in his new 
capital city, carefully formulating his brand of kingship and 
statecraft on the pillars of dharma. Thus, Jaisingh II’s process 
of state building entailed ambitious schemes of religious 
legitimation, each act proved to be essential in attaining the 
endorsement of his subjects in Jaipur, further bolstering his 
image as the indisputable King and a political force in North 
India. 

The reign of Jaisingh II is also renowned for its generous pa- 
tronage toa variety of religious institutions, elaborate religious 
reforms and a state-wide drive towards the adoption of ortho- 
dox practices. The state pressure stimulated sects to pursue 
specific kinds of intellectual projects, as well as prompting col- 
laborative endeavours and triggering rivalries between various 
sects. Indeed, numerous religious groups which depended and 
flourished on royal patronage and support, conformed to the 


reforms delineated by the standards configured from the dia- 
logues and debates within the Jaipur courts, which had been 
induced by the religiously concerned King. Their relations with 
the court suggest that the King was increasingly dependent on 
such sects for implementing certain aspects of his statecraft, 
and it also illustrates that much prosperity and prominence 
could be attained from aligning with the Kachvaha kingship, 
which rewarded obliging religious leaders generously. Con- 
sequently, communities that desired to be recipients of royal 
patronage and endorsement adapted to the political pressures, 
those that didn’t were in some instances censured. This effort 
was instigated by the King to support his aspiration to mould 
his governance upon the principles of dharma. Therefore, Jais- 
ingh II’s reign was characterised by intense development both 
politically and religiously, consolidating the empire’s holdings 
in the new capital city of Jaipur. 

During the reign of Jaisingh II, we observe pioneering 
intellectual contributions from prominent religious figures of 
the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect such as Krsnadeva Sarvabhauma 
Bhattacarya and Baladeva Vidyabhisana, who both responded 
extensively to the political pressures permeating this period. 
The case of Gaudiya Vaisnava teachers such as Krsnadeva, who 
is appointed Jaisingh I!’s chief religious aide, is an ideal lens 
from which to consider the vibrant exchanges between a sect, 
the Jaipur court and the King. These religious figures were re- 
spected leaders of the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect in the seventeenth 
century, known by this name due to its Bengali origins. The 
school was founded in the early sixteenth century by Sri Krsna 
Caitanya. Within a short period of 48 years, Caitanya spread a 
wave of devotion to Krsna throughout India, particularly in the 
regions of Bengal, Orissa and Vrndavana. Although he left little 
by way of written work, the movement he inspired produced 


an astonishing array of poetical, philosophical and ritual liter- 
ature dedicated to Krsna. Much of the school’s early literature 
was composed by Ripa and Sanatana Gosvami of Vrndavana, 
who were assigned a mandate by Caitanya himself to system- 
atise and expound his teachings. They did this exclusively in 
Sanskrit, despite the increasing use of the vernaculars during 
this period. These writings formed the foundational canonical 
works of the tradition; subsequent renowned teachers of the 
sect grounded their literature upon these teachings. 

Despite the early copious literary output of the tradition, 
the theological contribution of the early Gaudiya Vaisnava 
teachers to the realm of public or social engagement appears 
to be virtually non-existent. They had not fashioned a single 
text to elucidate on the theological basis for engaging within 
public or social systems or offering guidance or insight into 
how a bhakti practitioner might behave or integrate into such 
environments. Nor had they in any substantial way referred 
to politically orientated or karma-driven texts. Instead the 
tradition is celebrated for its depth of devotion to Krsna, the 
playful deity of Vrndavana. They are also admired for convey- 
ing the aesthetics of bhakti as a concise sophisticated science. 
Consequently, the tradition’s early literary contributions relate 
instead to elucidations on the Bhagavata Purana, biographies 
of Sri Caitanya, and expositions on areas such as bhakti rasa or 
devotional aesthetic sentiments, none of which apply them- 
selves directly to the subject of public theology. Despite the 
lack of scholarship in the early phase of the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
tradition regarding the public and social obligations of a bhakti 
practitioner, suddenly in the early eighteenth century with the 
emergence of Kachvaha King Jaisingh II, a series of works mate- 
rialise, striving to locate bhakti practice in the public landscape. 


The primary research topic that this book addresses 
concerns the nature of Gaudiya Vaisnava theology in relation 
to polity and public engagement during the reign of Jaisingh 
II. In other words, employing traditional terminology, what 
is the relationship between karma or varnasrama and bhakti 
according to Gaudiya Vaisnava theology? This becomes a 
critical matter in this era as various Vaisnava sects are forced 
to reexamine their relations with practices such as karma 
and varnadsrama due to political pressure. This phenomenon 
is especially accentuated considering the lack of attention 
directed to the value of karma in the early formation of the 
tradition. In addressing this subject, I also depict the historical 
context that compelled the tradition to compile works that 
sought to establish a theological foundation for responsible 
conduct in the public sphere. I delineate the challenges that 
the sect encountered in this era, the exact historical resources 
harnessed and the innovative strategies adopted which en- 
abled Gaudiya Vaisnava authors to offer scriptural legitimi- 
sation for orthodox forms of public or social engagement. By 
examining and analysing the works generated, I will highlight 
their remarkable ability to provide theological rationale for 
public engagement yet simultaneously permit even the highest 
levels of bhakti to be experienced. The authors accomplish this 
with considerable dexterity and ingenuity, whilst confining 
their rhetorical strategies within the boundaries of Gaudiya 
Vaisnava theology. 

In this period, Vaisnava sects are now obliged to convey 
their bhakti practices in light of the conservative and ortho- 
dox guidelines ordained by the royal courts. Thus, sects were 
forced to reconfigure their positions on notions of karma and 
varnasrama, compelled to adjust their theological presenta- 
tions regarding public engagement to satisfy the stipulations 


of the King. The multifaceted role played by sects and their 
increasing socio-political prominence in Jaipur impacted the 
intellectual production of these religious institutions. This 
inspired new genres of literature to the existing literary canons 
of numerous sects. These works also reveal the precise nature 
of the pressures encountered in this era, deeming it crucial for 
teachers to endorse and encourage responsible public conduct. 
The attempts to establish a shared religious culture and collec- 
tive norms played an imperative role in governance, resulting 
in reformations to tame the practice of bhakti. Such demands 
were encountered not only by the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect but 
by all religious communities within the Kachvaha domains; 
subsequently, sects such as the Pusti marga and the Rama- 
nandis were also obliged to provide robust responses to the 
stipulations. As various sects took up this shared task, we also 
notice that Kachvaha endorsement encouraged on some level a 
unified religious outlook; nevertheless, such reformations also 
simultaneously stimulated competition and rivalry as factions 
strived to highlight their superior positions. Indeed, the most 
intense sectarian rivalry was often observed between those 
very sects that were the greatest recipients of royal patronage. 
As sects were dependent on limited royal resources it was 
essential for sect leaders to form close ties with Jaisingh II and 
subsequently they were enthusiastic to be active participants 
in the religious schemes of the King. Thus, Jaisingh II's reign 
was a fascinating period of intense religious reformation, 
which influenced the literary trajectory of numerous sects. I 
will examine the Gaudiya Vaisnavas as a case in the early mod- 
ernera. 

The works produced in this era cross-disciplinary 
boundaries, for the texts bring into dialogue political or public 
concerns with theology. These works were born in a precise 


historical context; thus, to fully appreciate these works, this 
book adopts an approach that smudges the boundaries be- 
tween history, religion and politics. This endeavour aspires 

to interface the historical-political context with religion, 
which perhaps in some circles are perceived to be incom- 
patible. For instance, religionists may argue that religious 
matters transcend worldly manoeuvrings and thus should 

be studied independently of time-bound historical contexts. 
Nevertheless, grasping the historical framework enhances our 
understanding of the role of religion in this period. Further- 
more, such religious works were not produced in isolation, 
nor can we ignore the religious communities’ relations with 
political powers influencing the production of these texts; 
consequently, the historical context becomes a vital consid- 
eration. Indeed, it is from the historical setting that we derive 
an understanding of the intent and purpose of the authors. 
Furthermore, considering that religion and politics co-existed 
in the early modern world, often operating closely together, as 
evidenced in the works that will be explored, this effort neces- 
sitates a multi-disciplinary approach. 

Iam not alone in adopting this multifaceted approach, there 
are numerous examples of scholarship which examine reli- 
gious sects in consideration of their broader political context, 
focusing on the exchanges between religious intellectuals and 
political powers and how this influenced not only the articula- 
tion of religious sects but also how such exchanges shaped the 
public and social realities. This trend is observed in research 
projects such as the “Sanskrit Knowledge Systems on the Eve of 
Colonialism, North Indian Literary Culture (1450-1650)” led 
by Sheldon Pollock. Furthermore, in a collection of articles 
featured in the volume Religious Cultures in Early Modern India: 
New Perspectives, the editors convey that the main theme across 


this collection is to “explore the relationships between religion, 
society and politics in India in the era of the Mughal Empire.” 1! 
In this volume, an article from Christopher Minkowski delin- 
eates the social history of the Advaita Vedanta tradition and 
demonstrates that this unworldly philosophy was not immune 
to the influence of the social institutions that supported them; 
12 furthermore, in the same volume Rosalind O’Hanlon traces 
the journey of a community of Maratha Brahmans to Banaras, 
who by exploiting the advantageous conditions born from the 
favourable political framework, enabled them to exercise 
significant social influence in the early modern period. 13 
Highlighting the theme further, the collection features an 
article from Heidi Pauwels, who demonstrates the pivotal role 
of the political conditions that on the one hand inspired the 
construction of the Kesavadeva temple in Mathur4a and the 
Caturbhuja temple in Orccha by King Virsingh Dev with sup- 
port from the Mughal regime, but on the other hand led to their 
subsequent destruction by succeeding Mughal emperors. 14 
The collection also includes an examination of exchanges 
between Hindu courts and religious sects by Monika 
Horstmann, focusing on the Vallabhites as they strive to re- 
spond to Kachvaha ruler Jaisingh II’s ambitious schemes of 
governance. 15 These are just a few examples of scholarship 
that demonstrate that Hindu religiosity had an intimate 
relationship with politics across South Asia in the early modern 
period and grasping the historical context becomes crucial to 
fully appreciate the developments that emerge. This book is a 
novel addition to this growing body of research, examining the 
religious development of the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect in consid- 
eration of the historical framework encountered in Jaipur. 

The primary method of research for this book is text- 
historical, entailing a two-fold approach, the close reading and 


examination of Sanskrit primary sources, including some from 
manuscript collections, combined with an exploration of the 
key themes in these works in consideration of the wider polit- 
ical context. The works I examine are primarily manuscripts 
sourced from Maharaja Savai Mansingh II’s museum in Jaipur. 
The manuscripts feature in the Khasmohor collection in the 
Pothikhdna of Jaipur. The Khasmohor collection comprises ap- 
proximately 8,000 works, some amassed and some anew, com- 
posed throughout the reigns of the numerous Kachvaha Kings. 
The collection grew steadily over the centuries and reflects 
the remarkable literary production and passions of the rulers. 
The manuscripts examined in this book, the Karma-vivrti 16 
and the Karmadhikara-nirnaya, 17 both expositions on karma- 
bhakti relations were configured during the rule of Jaisingh 
II. As well as inheriting numerous collections from his prede- 
cessors, Jaisingh II was also credited with having contributed 
tremendously to the collection, amassing manuscripts and 
commissioning novel works formulated by brahmins employed 
at the courts. This royal collection remained under Khasmohor 
or the personal seal of the ruler and was not widely circulated, 
but nevertheless served as critical reference works testament 
to the debates and discussions of this period. 18 

By illustrating the historical setting that provides the 
backdrop for this dynamic interaction of royal and religious 
institutions, I offer an insight into the motivations of the 
authors, which reflected the interests and concerns of King 
Jaisingh II. By tracing the extensive vibrant relations between 
the Kachvaha rulers and the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect, I highlight 
how the political powers influenced the self-representation 
of the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect. This multi-faceted approach 
of engaging in close readings of manuscripts, alongside 
depicting the political landscape that these works were gen- 


erated in, enable me to provide a comprehensive and original 
contribution to the discourse on religion’s role in the public 
domain in the early modern period. The first two chapters of 
the present volume are historical accounts derived primarily 
from secondary literatures, illustrating the extensive rela- 
tions between the Kachvaha rulers and the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
sect. The first chapter documents the renowned Mughal- 
Kachvaha alliance, beginning with Raja Bharmal and Akbar, 
and concluding with Jaisingh II during the reign of Aurangzeb. 
Whilst outlining the Mughal-Kachvaha alliance I examine 

the Kachvaha patronage of the Gaudiya Vaisnava community 
in Vrndavana. I also explore the successes and failures of this 
new-found Mughal-Kachvaha coalition as rulers of the respec- 
tive dynasties changed and determine how the robustness of 
this coalition corresponded with the fortunes and tribulations 
of the Gaudiya Vaisnava temples, especially the Govindadeva 
temple in Vrndavana. In other words, I investigate to what ex- 
tent political stability impacted the prosperity of the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava temples in Vrndavana. 

Having traced the relations between the Kachvahas and 
the Gaudiya Vaisnavas, in Chapter 2 the narrative shifts to the 
new residence of Govindadeva, Jaipur, where I elaborate on 
Kachvaha King Jaisingh II’s reign. The decline of the Mughals 
and the rise of Jaisingh II marks the commencement of a 
new phase of relations between the Kachvaha rulers and the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava sect. Although Jaisingh II’s early reign was 
troubled by political upheavals, he went on to consolidate 
Kachvaha power in an exceptional way, making him perhaps 
the greatest ever Kachvaha ruler. His efforts climaxed in the 
construction of a new Kachvaha city, Jaipur, that showcased 
the revivified and rising Kachvaha power in North India. 

The period administered by Jaisingh II was rife with public 


religious debates and discussions inspired by the religiously 
engrossed King. He enlisted scholars and brahmins to legit- 
imise his endeavours to configure his statecraft upon the 
foundations of dharma. Thus, I explore Jaisingh II’s multiple 
roles as a monarch and sovereign, as well as an intellectual and 
religious administrator. Jaisingh II’s era was also marked by a 
greater scrutiny upon sects, resulting in demands to reform 
and adhere to requirements born from the Jaipur courts. 
Consequently, in this period, the Gaudiya Vaisnava community 
encountered numerous challenges; for instance, they were 
pressured over their positions on the svakiya and parakiya doc- 
trines, criticised for discrepancies in their sampradaya affilia- 
tion claims and also consumed by conflicts over their views on 
bhakti in relation to orthodox practices, invoking, for instance, 
schisms generated by the followers of Ripa Kaviraja. Such 
points of contention compelled the orthodox faction of the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava sect to fashion works that provided clarifica- 
tions on critical matters relating to Gaudiya Vaisnava theology. 
Subsequently, texts such as Karma-vivrti and Karmadhikara- 
nirnaya are composed in response to these contentious issues. 
This era also ushers in the first Gita commentaries for the tra- 
dition, perhaps also as a consequence of the politico-religious 
pressures of the day. Chapter 2 provides an overview of the 
religious concerns and controversies engulfing the reign of 
Jaisingh II and illustrates the context for the emergence of a 
new genre of works from the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect. 

The remaining chapters of this book are an examination and 
analysis of these novel specialised works. In the third chapter, I 
examine the Karma-vivrti, an exposition on karma. This text is 
produced by Krsnadeva, the King’s chief pandit anda renowned 
Gaudiya Vaisnava scholar. The text promotes karma exten- 
sively by arguing for the compatibility of karma and bhakti, 


referring profusely to authoritative scriptural sources and the 
sect’s principal predecessor teachers to substantiate claims. 
Chapter 4 examines the Karmadhikara-nirnaya, another work 
commissioned directly by Jaisingh II. This work investigates 
the ultimate obligation or jurisdiction of injunctions pertain- 
ing to karma and varnasrama for a bhakti practitioner and at 
what point karma can or should be abandoned in light of this 
obligation. In the course of analysing these works, I also exam- 
ine whether there is a developed public theology or public 
responsibility other than adopting karma until one is qualified 
to abandon the practice. I accomplish this by examining 
notions such as lokasangraha or the responsibility to become an 
exemplar of orthodox conduct in the public arena for the sake 
of others, and highlight the theological motivations for abiding 
and conforming to behavioural and moral norms, irrespective 
of one’s standard of bhakti practice as presented in these works. 
Fascinatingly, both these works, the Karma-vivrti and the Kar- 
madhikdara-nirnaya, are primarily compilations from the 
foremost predecessor teachers of the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect, 
arranged ingeniously to endorse the viewpoints of the authors. 
Considering that the Karma-vivrti and the Karmadhikara- 
nirnaya host overlapping themes and refer to identical Gaudiya 
Vaisnava authorities to authenticate their views, both these 
texts could be presumed to have been assembled in conjunction 
under the direction of the King and Krsnadeva, reflecting the 
need to accommodate worldly engagement within bhakti 
theology. The final chapter examines the first two Sanskrit 
commentaries on the Bhagavad-gita by prominent Gaudiya 
Vaisnava authors within the sect, which intriguingly appear in 
quick succession in this era. It is the first time we observe the 
Gita receiving significant attention from the tradition, firstly 
from Visvanatha Cakravarti, who compiled the Sarartha- 


varsini, his commentary upon the Bhagavad-gita, and subse- 
quently his student Baladeva Vidyabhtsana, who wrote the 
Gita-bhisana, his own unique stand on the Gita. Both the works 
were possibly produced as a consequence of the political pres- 
sures in Jaipur. By analysing these Gita commentaries, I provide 
a comprehensive insight into Vigvanatha and Baladeva’s 
positions on karma-bhakti relations, and notions such as 
lokasangraha. Thus, adopting this approach I depict the 
perspectives of four significant voices in this era, Jaisingh II, 
Krsnadeva, Baladeva and Visvanatha, on the precise relations 
between karma and bhakti within the Gaudiya Vaisnava tradi- 
tion, and subsequently gain a comprehensive understanding of 
the exact nature of public theology for this tradition in this 
compelling era. 
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Introduction 


In the sixteenth century, Vrndavana became a centre of focus 
for the Gaudiya Vaisnava tradition, visible by the migration 

of key teachers of the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect into Vrndavana. 
They arrived in order to fulfil the ambitions of Sri Krsna 
Caitanya lin re-establishing the pilgrimage sites relating to 
Krsna’s activities in Vrndavana. 2 This endeavour was led by 
teachers such as Rupa Gosvami and Sanatana Gosvami who 
had relocated to Vrndavana. It is worth considering that Cai- 
tanya did not direct to Vrndavana for this task associates who 
were perhaps considered closer, but instead selected associates 
who had experience engaging with political figures and power. 
Ripa and Sanatana had previously held senior standings 
within the administration of Sultan Husain Shah of Bengal. 
This effort was supported by Raghunatha Dasa Gosvami, the 
son of wealthy landowners, and Jiva Gosvami, the nephew of 
Ripa and Sanatana who became responsible for purchasing 
land in Vrndavana to establish important pilgrimage sites. 3 
Indeed, Vrndavana was thrust into the religious landscape of 
North India especially considering that preceding the arrival of 
the Vaisnava reformers, “ such places of pilgrimage relating to 
Krsna’s activities had almost disappeared. > 


Prior to this period there appears to have been a scarcity of 
awareness of Krsna’s connection to the area, although there 
existed purdnic tales relating to sites of pilgrimage associated 
with this region. Indeed, from excavations in the first century 
BC and AD there is evidence of Naga and Yaksa cults, and even 
Buddhist and Jain artefacts within the Mathura district span- 
ning until the Gupta era. In the Gupta Age brahminical icons 
and the first Krsna-Gopal images appear. However, neither the 
inscriptional nor textual evidence indicates the prominence 
of Vaisnava practices during the Gupta period. © Furthermore, 
Mathura’s history is also obscure, magnified by the numerous 
attacks that Mathura encountered. For instance, Mahmud of 
Ghazni raided the city for 20 days in 1017 AD. It is through 
Mahmud’s travel reports that we garner an insight into the 
splendid architecture previously found in Mathura. In a record 
referring to Mahmud’s seventh excursion in the areain 1017, 
Al ‘UtbI reports Mahmud’s admiration for the beauty of the 
Mathura fort, its central temple and wealth. 7 Most of the 
treasures in Mathura were looted during raids by Mahmud, 
including numerous silver and gold deities. Similarly, in the 
late fifteenth century Sultan Sikander Lodi also plundered 
the city, resulting in the destruction of temples and shrines. 

8 Indeed, it is only in the beginning of the sixteenth century 
that Mathura emerges as a place of pilgrimage for Krsna, con- 
sisting of temples related to various Vaisnava sects. Therefore, 
local traditions and Vaisnava sectarian texts suggest that the 
pilgrimage places of Krsna were all but lost before renowned 
Vaisnava reformers like Caitanya and Vallabha arrived in 
Vrndavana who each have their respective narratives within 
their traditions of how they initiated the rediscovery of Vrnda- 
vana. 2 


The rebuilding and transformation of Vrndavana from an 
apparent jungle and its establishment as a place of pilgrimage 
centred around Krsna was not only due to the tireless efforts 
of the Vaisnavas who travelled and settled in Vrndavana 
but also due to the significant political manoeuvrings and 
partnerships arising at the time. In particular, the celebrated 
Kachvaha dynasty and its alliance with the Mughal Empire 
played a crucial role in the dramatic developments witnessed 
in Vrndavana. After the demise of the Delhi Sultanate with 
Ibrahmi Lodi’s defeat by Babur in 1526, the Mughal emperors 
ruled India for over 300 years, concluding with the down- 
fall and imprisonment of Bahadur Shah Zafar by the British 
in 1857. The Mughal regime’s alliances with the Kachvaha 
Kings featured significantly in their success; this was even 
acknowledged by ostensibly anti-Hindu figures. For instance, 
a mullah, Badayuni, commended the campaign against Rana 
Pratap led by the Kachvaha King Mansingh, describing him as 
“a Hindu who wields the sword of Islam.” 1° During the Mughal 
era many other such battles were fought in partnership with 
the Kachvahas. As well as having an impact on the political 
fortunes of the Mughals, this alliance also proved to be pivotal 
in determining the joys and sorrows of the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
tradition in Vrndavana, which will be examined in this 
chapter. However, before I examine the alliance between the 
Mughal and the Kachvaha rulers, and the subsequent impact 
this had on the Gaudiya Vaisnava fortunes in Vrndavana, I will 
briefly describe the political transformations that manifested 
in North India prior to the arrival of the Mughal ruler Akbar. 
Thus, this chapter will provide us with the historical context 
for the specific developments that emerge in the eighteenth 
century in the realm of politics and religion in Northern India. 


The Delhi Sultanate 


Prior to the Mughal Empire, the Sultanate 11 endured for 

over three centuries under the helm of five major dynasties, 
signalling the end of the ruling regional Hindu kingdoms in 
Northern India. The dominion and influence of the Sultanate 
would penetrate ever deeper into the Indian subcontinent 
under the direction of these five dynasties. However, it was not 
until the downfall of the Delhi Sultanate and the emergence of 
the Mughal Empire that most of India would eventually submit 
to a single ruler. The first of the five Sultanate dynasties was 
the pioneering Mamluk dynasty, founded by a slave of Muham- 
mad of Ghor, 12 Qutbal-Din Aybeg. 12 The Mamluk dynasty 
would be succeeded in 1290 by the Khilji dynasty that resisted 
numerous Mongol invasions in India. 14 However, the Tughlaq 
dynasty assumed power only 30 years later, and ruthlessly 
extended its dominance into much of the southern regions of 
the Indian subcontinent. 15 In 1398 the relentless attacks of 
the Central Asian conqueror Timur left the Sultanate in dis- 
may; consequently, the leadership was swiftly taken up by the 
Sayyids. However, the Sayyid dynasty due to frail governance 
was not destined to rule for long and by 1451 Bahlul Khan 
Lodi of the Pashtun dynasty assumed control of the Delhi Sul- 
tanate. 16 The Lodi dynasty recovered the prestige of the Delhi 
Sultanate and retained control for longer than its predecessor 
but was nevertheless overthrown by the superior strategic 
manoeuvres of Babur, the first Mughal emperor, whose forces 
broke the extensive armies of the Lodi dynasty in the Battle 

of Panipat in 1526 and killed the then Sultan Ibrahim Lodi. 17 
Babur, however, did not intend to follow in the footsteps of the 
previous Delhi Sultans and instead formulated a much more 
ambitious plan that exceeded the achievements of the Delhi 


Sultanate and eventually achieved what the Sultanate never 
did; political dominion throughout India. The downfall of the 
Lodi dynasty in the early sixteenth century therefore heralded 
the conclusion of the Delhi Sultanate and the rise of a vastly 
more expansive force in the history of Indian politics, the 
Mughal Empire. 

The story of the first Mughal ruler, Babur, begins in Central 
Asia. He is thought to have descended from Genghis Khan as 
well as Timur, two renowned Mongol world conquerors. 18 His 
victory in the Battle of Panipat rewarded Babur with the begin- 
nings of an empire, achieving authority over the cities of Delhi 
and Agra. Following his victory against the Lodi dynasty, the 
last of the Delhi Sultanates, utilising similar strategies he suc- 
ceeded in thwarting the subsequent challenge from the Rajputs 
in the Battle of Khanua in 1527. 19 In the succeeding years 
Babur successfully extended his territory across most of North 
India. However, despite Babur’s successes and conquests, his 
control over Northern India remained fragile and in 1530 after 
governing the territory he had assimilated for only four years, 
he died. Babur’s son Humayun strove to preserve control over 
his father’s territories; however, in 1540 he was forced out of 
India by Afghan Suri ruler Sher Shah Sur. With Persian help, 
Humayun managed to recapture Lahore and Delhi in 1555 but 
died shortly thereafter having fallen from the steep steps of 
his library. 2° Thus, the scene is set for the introduction of his 
young son Akbar, who at the tender age of 12 took charge of 
the realm. His reign endured for almost 50 years, from 1556 
to 1605, and was characterised by the rapid expansion of the 
Mughal Empire into one of the largest ever in Indian history. 21 


Historical origins of the Kachvaha dynasty 


The celebrated empire of the Mughals was not built alone, 


relying substantially on strategic alliances. The alliance formed 
with the Kachvaha dynasty, in particular, played an imperative 
role in the political developments of North India. The 
Kachvahas were also pivotal in supporting the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava sect establish their roots in Vrndavana, transforming 
the location into the headquarters for the community in North 
India. Before we examine the specific ways in which they 
impacted North India I will present a brief synopsis of their 
historical roots. Traditional views concerning the historical 
background of the Kachvaha dynasty posit that their lineage 
stems from Kush, the son of Rama, whose life is celebrated in 
the epic Ramayana. The Maharanas of Mewar or Udaipur and 
their clansmen, the Sisodias, likewise assert ancestry from 
Lava, the brother of Kush. 22 The early Kachvahas had sup- 
planted the previous territorial nobles; consequently, their first 
stronghold had been Dausa, to the West of Jaipur. From there 
they expanded to Amer, 23 where they built a fortified base and 
subsequently a palace. 24 With the entrance of the Mughals into 
India’s history, historical records concerning the Kachvahas 
evolve from oral accounts to official archives. 25 In the dawn of 
the Mughal era, between 1503 and 1527, the Kachvaha ruler 
Prthviraja held the throne in Amer. During his reign, Prthviraja, 
along with other Rajputs under the leadership of Rana Sanga of 
Mewar, had unsuccessfully attempted to resist the first Mughal 
emperor, Babur, in 1527. Prthviraja died shortly after, enduring 
for only a further six months. He left behind 18 sons and 3 
daughters by his 9 queens. Upon his death, his eldest son 
Puranmal, born from his queen Tanwar, succeeded him and 
ruled between 1527 and 1534. In contrast to his father, Puran- 
mal opted to align with the Mughals; indeed, he died while 
aiding the Mughal emperor Humayun in his efforts to recap- 
ture the stronghold of Bayana, in the Battle of Mandrail. Since 


his young son Sujamal, the natural heir, was considered ineligi- 
ble as he was an adolescent at the time, Puranmal’s younger 
stepbrother Bhimsingh instead ruled from 1534 to 1537. After 
this period, Bhimsingh was succeeded by his eldest son Ratans- 
ingh from 1537 to 1548. However, Ratansingh was ruthlessly 
murdered by his stepbrother Askaran, who proclaimed himself 
King. In response, the court of Amer united to overthrow him 
and subsequently in June 1548, Bharmal, the fourth son of 
Prthviraja, became the monarch of Amer. 26 Upon Bharmal’s 
ascension to the throne of Amer, the Mughals, led by Humayun, 
had not firmly established themselves in India, encountering 
strong resistance from rulers such as Bahadur Shah of Gujarat 
and Sher Shah Suri, who became key adversaries. During this 
precarious situation, Bharmal would form a decisive alliance 
with the Mughals which would prove to be crucial to his sur- 
vival later. Thus, the Kachvahas became the first significant 
Rajput allies of the Mughals. But it is worth recalling that prior 
to Bharmal it was actually Puranmal who was the first to de- 
velop a rapport with the Mughal clan, and therefore Bharmal’s 
policy of befriending the Mughals was a continuation and 
progression of an earlier diplomatic position adopted towards 
the Mughals. During Bharmal’s reign, a critical episode oc- 
curred in 1556, when he came to the aid of Majnun Khan 
Qagqshal, a Mughal commandant, who was in a dangerous 
predicament caused by Haji Khan, a former servant of Sher 
Shah. Bharmal organised safe passage for the Mughal comman- 
der to reach Akbar’s court in Delhi. Once he reached Akbar 
safely, Majnun Khan described to Akbar the loyalty and bravery 
of Bharmal. Akbar was impressed, and subsequently invited 
Bharmal to the court of Delhi and rewarded him. Some six years 
later this act would prove to be vital for the survival of Bharmal 
as the presiding Kachvaha ruler. 27 


As stated earlier, Suja, the son of the former Kachvaha ruler 
Puranmal, was denied the throne because he was considered 
too young; however, as he grew older he sought the help of 
Mirza Muhammad Sharfuddin Hussain, Akbar’s governor of 
Mewat, to recover the throne of Amer. Consequently, Bharmal 
was forced to abandon Amer as Mirza Muhammad Sharfuddin 
Hussain laid siege to Amer with a large army. To pacify Mirza 
Sharfuddin, Bharmal handed over his own son and nephews 
to act as a goodwill gesture until he was able to offer a suit- 
able tribute. 25 However, Mizra Sharafuddin was dissatisfied 
with Bharmal’s offer and prepared to invade Amer once again 
with a greater force. In these dire circumstances Bharmal met 
Chaghtai Khan, a court member of Akbar’s administration, 
who pleaded on his behalf with Akbar. Considering the earlier 
favourable rapport between Bharmal and Akbar, Akbar offered 
aid to Bharmal and summoned him to his court, which led 
to their subsequent meeting in 1562. During this meeting, 
the alliance between the Kachvahas and the Mughals was 
formalised. In honour of this relationship Bharmal offered his 
eldest daughter Hira Kunwari in marriage to Akbar. Akbar also 
commanded Mirza Sharafuddin to surrender Bharmal’s son 
and nephews for safe return. 2° As a result of this union, Bhar- 
mal’s family was engaged in Akbar’s direct service; Bharmal’s 
son and grandson, Mansingh and Bhagavandasa, respectively, 
were enrolled in the army of Akbar, and so began a long and 
fruitful alliance for both parties. Subsequently, Mansingh be- 
came one of Akbar’s chief partners, leading to the rapid expan- 
sion of the Mughal Empire. 


Gaudiya Vaisnava pioneers arrive in Vrndavana 


During this period of political transformation, two former 
ministers of the Bengal Sultanate who had since become capti- 


vated by the missionary activities of Caitanya arrived in Vrnda- 
vana. There they became the recognised leaders of the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava sect, pioneering the efforts of the community. The 
Husain Shahi dynasty held its reign over Bengal for approxi- 
mately half a century, beginning with the demise of Abyssinian 
rule in Bengal, which witnessed its last “wazir” or prime 
minister, Syed Husain Sharif Makki (more commonly known as 
Husain Shah), rise to the throne to become the Sultan of Bengal 
in 1494, Although Husain Shah strove to extradite the rem- 
nants of the ousted Abyssinian regime and acquired a reputa- 
tion as an aggressive ruler, 2° he nevertheless recognised the 
need to govern diplomatically to prolong his reign and build his 
new regime. To this end, he surrounded himself with an expert 
council who supported his objectives through intelligent 
strategic advice and thus occupied significant posts within his 
administration. It is intriguing to consider that two figures that 
held key positions within the regime of King Husain Shah were 
originally members of the brahmin community. Consequently, 
these brothers were allegedly ostracised from the brahmin 
community due to their intimate affiliation with the Muslim 
regime. The brothers were highly educated and wielded con- 
summate expertise in statecraft; therefore, they were charged 
with respectable and highly responsible posts within the 
Sultan’s regime, that of the prime minister and the chief secre- 
tary. Within Husain Shah’s regime, they were known as Sarkar 
Malik 31 and Dabir Khas, 22 titles reflecting their posts of 
honour. 23 The title “Dabir” was reserved for the personal or 
chief secretary of the Sultan himself. The Dabir operated within 
the department of correspondence under the Sultan, known as 
the “Diwan-i-Insha,” often supported by a team of subordinate 
Dabirs. It was an integral role within the central secretariat and 
could only be held by a particularly trusted and skilled states- 


man, being privy to the confidential deliberations of the King. 
The role of Dabir involved state correspondence, diplomacy and 
entailed regular communication with governors, tributaries 
and foreign dignitaries. 34 The title “Sarkar Malik” seems to 
indicate an occupation comparable to the role of the prime 
minister, an executive responsibility immediately under the 
presidential rule of the Sultan. Both these roles were critical 
components within the administrative machinery core of the 
Sultanate. It is also described that their younger brother, Anu- 
pama, was the superintendent of the state’s mint facility or 
coin production. 35 It can be inferred that these brothers were 
an irreplaceable resource for the Sultan. Indeed, on the cusp of 
Sanatana’s explosive departure from the administration, Sultan 
Husain Shah expresses his dependence on Sanatana for the 
functioning of his government and arrests him out of fear of 
him leaving, having already witnessed Ripa resign from his 
position. In this episode described in the Caitanya-caritamrta, 
an important biography on Caitanya, Husain Shah conveys the 
intimate relationship they shared, by claiming they were 
indeed like brothers. 26 Nevertheless, both Rupa and Sanatana 
in due course would free themselves from their responsibilities 
within the Sultan’s regime. Upon leaving their roles in the 
Bengal Sultanate administration, they would meet with Cai- 
tanya and become inspired and enamoured by his activities. 
After receiving instructions from Caitanya, they would eventu- 
ally arrive and settle in Vrndavana, pioneering the commu- 
nity’s efforts there. 

In Gaudiya Vaisnava history these two brothers are glorified 
in biographies such as Caitanya-caritamrta 3” as having laid 
the literary foundations of the tradition following the depar- 
ture of Caitanya and expounding for the benefit of all future 
generations of Gaudiya Vaisnavas the principal tenets and 


teachings of Caitanya. It is also they who are credited primarily 
for the establishment of pilgrimage sites in Vrndavana. Given 
their acclaimed contributions to the missionary activities of 
Caitanya, it would appear uncharacteristic of them to have 
been so intimately connected with the political regime in Ben- 
gal at the time. In fact, their early history attests to their very 
traditional brahminical upbringing, and their political domicile 
within the Sultan’s administration does pose a conundrum. 
According to accounts, they were descendants of a lineage of 
great brahmin Kings of Karnataka. 28 However, due to a family 
dispute several generations prior, the kingdom was usurped 
from their forefathers, leading to their great-grandfather’s re- 
location to Bengal. Their father, Kumaradeva, would eventually 
move to East Bengal, where he would father three sons, later to 
be known as Sanatana, Ripa and Anupama. 22 Anupama would 
father a son, Jiva, who would later join the ranks of his uncles 
to assist in enunciating the theological doctrines of Gaudiya 
Vaisnavism after the departure of Caitanya. In their youth, the 
three brothers received an exceptional education, and conse- 
quently the fame of their erudition and scholarship appears to 
have attracted the attention of the Sultan Husain Shah, who 
was keen to populate his ministerial posts with well-qualified 
and trustworthy subjects. Although it was not unheard of 

for respectable Hindu citizens to take up employment under 
the Sultan, 4° later traditional accounts seem to suggest that 
they were forced into employment out of fear of retribution if 
they were to refuse. 41 Following this arrangement and their 
subsequent employment within the court of Husain Shah, the 
brothers relocated nearer the capital in Ramakeli, setting the 
scene for their eventual meeting with Caitanya. Regardless of 
the exact circumstances surrounding their employment, Sana- 
tana and Rupa, along with their younger brother Anupama, 


accepted prominent ministerial posts within Husain Shah’s 
government, and were rewarded handsomely for their service 
to the King. 

Considering the direction eventually taken by the brothers 
and the upheaval their eventual actions caused in the court 
of the King, it is worthwhile examining their behaviours and 
practices during their employment, prior to their dramatic 
departures. While some attest to their excommunication from 
the brahmin community, evidence suggests that they main- 
tained a respectable brahminical lifestyle in their residence in 
Ramakeli. For instance, it is known that scholars and brahmins 
would visit the brothers regularly, and indeed many migrated 
from their distant homelands to reside nearby to Sanatana 
and Ripa. 42 Furthermore, it appears that while at Ramakeli 
they pursued further education in the devotional arts and 
scriptures under Vidyavacaspati, the brother of the famous 
Advaitin scholar convert of Caitanya known as Sarvabhauma 
Bhattacarya. 43 Indeed, their loyalties to the bhakti traditions 
were often praised, and it is said that they cultivated strong 
devotional practices in the worship of Krsna from childhood 
and maintained such practices even while at Ramakeli. It also 
appears that the brothers used the wealth they obtained from 
their service to the King to sustain local brahmins. 44 Other 
strong evidence of their affiliation to the bhakti cult includes 
the Hamsadutta, 45 a poem by Rupa which explores and extolls 
the unique spirit of the land of Vrndavana, the home of Krsna. 
It is interesting to note here that in spite of their dedication to 
the Vaisnava cult and the brahmin community, the brothers 
remained securely within the employment of the Muslim 
regime and honoured the protocols appropriate to their posts. 
Therefore, considering their vast and extensive experience 
with political power coupled with their illustrious devotion 


and scholarship, they were natural candidates to initiate the 
development of Vrndavana for the Gaudiya Vaisnava commu- 
nity, which was located in proximity to the apex of Mughal 


power. 


Akbar’s reign (1556-1605) 


Akbar’s alliance with the Kachvahas 


Of all the Mughal emperors, the most successful is often 
acclaimed to have been Akbar, who ruled from 1556 to 1605. 
During his reign, the Mughal Empire expanded and became 
the most powerful political force in the Indian subcontinent. 
Several strategies proved to be crucial to this new-found suc- 
cess, which included the establishment of robust alliances 
with Rajput Kings. However, it has been suggested that this 
specific strategy was instigated earlier by his father, Humayun. 
According to the Zakhirat-ul-Khawanin, which was written 
by Shaikh Fakhruddin Bhakkari during the mid-seventeenth 
century, Humayun was probed for the reasons for which the 
Mughals had encountered failure in expanding their terri- 
tory in India. In response, Humayun described the absence 
of a vibrant positive alliance with the Rajputs as one of the 
key impediments. He further describes that in comparison, 
the Rajputs and the Afghans, who had thwarted the Mughal 
efforts, sustained a strong pact with each other. Therefore, 
he stressed that if the Mughals were to progress and expand 
their sovereignty in North India, an alliance with the Rajputs 
was crucial. 4© Consequently, Akbar took this observation 
from his father to heart and ventured away from the protocols 
established in their earlier dealings with the Hindu polities. 
Instead, Akbar enticed them to become enthusiastic partici- 


pants of the regime, defending and expanding the empire and 
subsequently becoming co-benefactors from its successes. 
Subsequently, they were given comparable rights and responsi- 
bilities as the Muslim nobles and became an integral part of the 
Mughal machinery. Of all the Rajputs, the Kachvaha dynasty 
especially fared well, with the likes of Mansingh elevated to 
principal positions within the Mughal regime. 47 

Although initiated earlier, the alliance with the Mughals 
moves significantly beyond superficial relations with the 
appointment of the Kachvaha ruler Raja Bharmal of Amer, 
who submitted to the sovereign ruler Akbar. Following this 
submission an alliance was formed and in return the Kachvaha 
Kings were permitted to continue to rule their ancestral lands. 
However, in exchange, they were also expected to provide sol- 
diers when required, and were to pay regular tribute, acknowl- 
edging the overarching sovereignty of the Mughal Empire. 
To seal this alliance with Akbar, Raja Bharmal also arranged 
for his daughter to be married to Akbar. Marriage was one of 
numerous ways that this pact was made official. Marriage was 
often used asa currency of politics, safeguarding alliances, 
whether between Rajputs or in this case between the Mughals 
and the Kachvahas. Indeed, the giving of Hindu princesses in 
marriage to Muslim rulers had been done long before the union 
of Akbar and Bharmal’s daughter. Ensuring allegiances with 
other political entities was crucial for expansion. It was no 
doubt felt that a personal bond was the highest assurance of 
political fidelity. In such politically orientated marriages, the 
bride was generally thought to be lost to her father’s family; in 
this case, however, it has been claimed that Akbar’s marriage 
led to a unification of families, which fostered a level of respect 
that enabled Bharmal’s family to hold their heads high in pride 
in the court of Akbar. Although the Rajput princesses that en- 


tered the Mughal family embraced a Mughal lifestyle, including 
the adoption of Islam, there was nevertheless a heightened 
level of respect, which led to an unprecedented level of trust 
and collaboration, particularly in light of the fact that the new 
generation of Mughal princes retained a combination of Rajput 
and Mughal traits. 48 This strategically unifying marriage led 
to the birth of the future emperor, Salim or, as known by his 
imperial title, Jahangir. On this occasion, Akbar rejoiced, par- 
ticularly considering that formerly some of his offspring had 
perished. Thus, Salim’s birth filled him with a profound sense 
of gratitude. Consequently, the birth of Salim brought Bhar- 
mal’s family even closer to Akbar. 49 

As atestament to this robust alliance, the Kachvahas were 
entrusted with protecting and enhancing the Mughal Empire 
in vital regions of their domain; their contribution to the 
Mughal cause was significant and considerable. For instance, 
in 1572, in Akbar’s absence on the eve of a possible offensive 
in Agra from Ibrahmi Hussain Mirza, Raja Bharmal, along 
with Abdulah Sultanpuri, was assigned to protect Agra. This 
assignment symptomised the mounting trust that the Mughal 
ruler held for the Kachvaha clan. However, as the rising Mughal 
kingdom grew in power and scope, it also encountered resis- 
tance from some of the region’s native Rajput rulers, such as 
Rana Udai Singh and his son Pratap Singh of Mewar, who were 
alarmed by the Mughal incursions into their territories. The 
Kachvaha rulers seemed to regard Mughal presence as an op- 
portunity, whereas others perhaps perceived their presence as 
a challenge to their respective sovereignties. After 1563, Mewar 
remained the only large independent Rajput state. Akbar 
regarded this as a major lingering impediment to ruling and 
unifying his empire. On behalf of Akbar, the Kachvaha Kings 
had petitioned Pratap Singh of Mewar, the son of Udai Singh, to 


submit to the emperor. Mansingh had visited Mewar and was 
later followed by his father, Bhagavandasa. Even Raja Todar 
Mal, another of Akbar’s key courtiers, had attempted to enrol 
Pratap Singh into the service of the Mughal Empire. However, 
Pratap Singh’s continual pledges to submit to Akbar were dis- 
covered to be a farce. Thus, in 1576 Akbar assigned Mansingh 
to lead an army to Mewar to force Pratap Singh to submit to 
the empire. A historic battle ensued in 1576 which led to the 
downfall of Pratap Singh. 5° Mansingh was commended for 
his efforts in subduing the independent Rajput prince, Pratap 
Singh, fulfilling the aspirations of the Mughal master Akbar to 
extend the reach of his empire. 

During Akbar’s rule, the Kachvahas were also considered the 
primary protectors and wardens of the north-western frontier. 
51In this regard, the year 1581 was a difficult and challenging 
time during Akbar’s reign. Not only was a plot being hatched 
to overthrow him, but his officers in Bengal and Bihar were 
also revolting against him. Furthermore, his brother Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim, the ruler of Kabul, was also plotting to 
usurp his position as the Mughal sovereign. In response to 
these challenges, Mughal noble Aziz Koka was sent to the 
east, with Todar Mal to assist him. Akbar himself marched to 
Lahore, forcing Mirza Muhammad Hakim to retreat, who had 
had till then been valiantly resisted by Saeed Khan and Bhaga- 
vandasa. Akbar now decided to personally travel to Kabul and 
delegated Mansingh to lead an army. From Abul Fazl’s account, 
Mansingh was escorted by a large Rajput force which included 
Rai Rai Singh, Rai Durga, Askaran and others. After a fruitful 
campaign against Mizra Hakim, led effectively by the Rajputs, 
Akbar returned Kabul to Mirza Hakim, albeit now firmly 
within the jurisdiction of Akbar’s governance. He rewarded the 
faithful Kachvahas by appointing Bhagavandasa the governor 


of Lahore jointly with Saeed Khan and appointed Mansingh 
the chief of the Indus region. Later with Saeed Khan’s transfer 
to Delhi, Bhagavandasa remained the sole governor of Lahore. 
52 Close ties between the Kachvahas and Akbar were also 
demonstrated in the Battle of Samel, where both Bhagavandasa 
and Mansingh exhibited great courage. The brother of Bha- 
gavandasa, Bhupat, was killed in the battle. To help alleviate 
the family’s sorrow, Akbar against convention granted permis- 
sion to his wife, the daughter of Raja Bharmal, to go to Amer 
for mourning. Eventually, in revenge, Akbar himself murdered 
Shah Madad, the foster brother of Muhammad Hussain Mirza 
who had been responsible for the death of Bhupat. 53 

The Kachvahas were constant allies of Akbar during his 
reign. They protected the north-western frontier so well that 
for the next four years Akbar was relieved of concern for that 
region of his empire and left free to subdue Bihar, Bengal, Gu- 
jarat and the Deccan. Furthermore, when additional threats 
were presented before the Mughals, the Kachvahas were at 
hand to protect the Mughal Empire. Bhagavandasa assisted in 
the conquest of Kashmir. Mansingh led campaigns against the 
Yusufzai clans of Afghan with Todar Mal and played a principal 
role in fulfilling the ambitions of the regime in Bengal, Bihar, 
Orissa and Deccan. 24 Appropriate to their efforts, Bharmal’s 
son Bhagavandasa and grandson Mansingh were rewarded 
with influential positions in the Mughal courts. Thus, the 
families grew ever closer, and Mansingh became one of Akbar’s 
closest companions. The development of the numerical mans- 
abdari ranking system illustrates the fortunes of the Kachvaha 
clan during the reign of Akbar. The mansabdari system was a 
key component of the administrative system introduced by 
Akbar. The Persian term “mansab” denotes rank determining 
the positions and salaries of a governmental official. The 


mansabdars formed the ruling officers in the Mughal Empire. 
The ruling class were given a specific numeric rank, those who 
held a rank above 1000 would be considered an amir (noble). 
55 Amongst the Rajputs, the Kachvahas had the highest ranks. 
Akbar’s intimate relationship with the family, coupled with 
the remarkable achievements of Mansingh across the empire, 
reflected the unprecedented rankings attained. Indeed, by the 
end of Akbar’s reign in 1605, Mansingh had attained an extra- 
ordinary ranking of 7000. 56 Mansingh was a brilliant general 
and administrator; his innate ability and royal allegiance al- 
lowed him to advance to an exceptional rank. Consequently, 
Mansingh was awarded the highest mansab possible for a court 
member other than a Mughal Prince. >? Akbar and Mansingh 
maintained an intimate relationship, so much so that Mans- 
ingh was designated his son, farzand, even though Mansingh 
was only 8 years younger than him. 2° Akbar also conferred 
upon Mansingh the highest title possible by declaring him 
Mirza Rajah. The word Mirza is an abbreviation for the Persian 
epithet amir-zadah, meaning “born of a King.” Thus Akbar 
openly declared to the world that Mansingh was no less than 
his very own offspring, a Mughal prince of royal status, even 
though a Rajput by birth. 52 

Of the Rajputs, it wasn’t only the Kachvahas that formed 
intimate relations with Akbar. Other Rajputs were also highly 
valued and became significant members of the Mughal admin- 
istration, such as Rai Sal Darbari of Shekhawati, Todar Mal, Rai 
Patr Dasa and so on. During Akbar’s rule, the Rajputs were en- 
trusted not only with their ancestral lands but also employed 
by Akbar outside Rajasthan, and thus they became intimate 
and trusted aides of the Mughal emperor. ©° They took signifi- 
cant positions in the empire, governing in places far and wide, 
such as Kashmir, Bihar, Bengal, Rajasthan, Gujarata and Orissa. 


During his reign Akbar's Rajput policy had fully matured, and 
the coalition with the Rajputs had become stable and pervaded 
his entire empire. Amongst the Rajputs, the Kachvahas held the 
highest positions in the imperial administrative system. Their 
relations with the Mughals evolved and blossomed, transcend- 
ing political ties to becoming intimate comrades in the Mughal 
Empire. 


Akbar and Kachvaha patronage of Vrndavana 


As relations between Akbar and the Kachvahas flourished, so 
too did patronage of the temples that were of Kachvaha inter- 
est. The first substantial developments in Vrndavana for the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava sect occur in the early stages of the Mughal- 
Kachvaha coalition. Political stability and political patronage 
remained crucial for the survival and growth of temples, and 
consequently due to the generosity of the Kachvahas, the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava temples and community in Vrndavana bene- 
fited tremendously. 

Hindu piety illustrated by patronage remained a core 
feature of a Hindu King. This trait was exhibited by the 
Kachvahas, who made substantial contributions to the de- 
velopment of Vrndavana generally. For instance, Bharmal’s 
predecessor, Ratan Singh (1537-1548), had a “ten pillared 
palace” built in Mathura at Visrama Ghata. Bhagavandasa 
also erected a tower beside the Yamuna to commemorate his 
mother’s sati and is also credited with the construction of the 
temple of Harideva at Govardhana. 5! However, of all the sects, 
the Kachvahas were especially drawn to the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
temples in Vrndavana, perceiving them as akin to symbols 
of Kachvaha prestige. Consequently, key Gaudiya Vaisnava 
temples such as the Govindadeva and the Madana-Mohana 
temples received regular direct patronage from the clan. ©2 In- 


deed, from the very beginnings of the Kachvaha dynasty, since 
the reign of Raja Bharmal in 1565, they had supported these 
Gaudiya Vaisnava temples, as evidenced by the imperial grants 
assigned to the Govindadeva and the Madana-Mohana temples. 
During his reign, Bharmal recommended 200 bighas of land 
to be gifted to Gopal Dasa, who received this grant as the chief 
priest of the Govindadeva and Madana-Mohana temples. This 
generosity was a testament to the early Kachvaha dedication to 
the Gaudiya Vaisnava temples. 53 

The Kachvaha dynasty was also responsible for one of the 
largest temples in all of India during the reign of Akbar. The 
temple was approximately 80 meters in length, taking almost 
14 years to construct. This temple became home to the Govin- 
dadeva deity. Earlier, the celebrated Gaudiya Vaisnava saint 
Rupa Gosvami had constructed the first home for Govindadeva. 
Subsequently, a second temple was built under the supervision 
of Mansingh. Due to his prominent political position, Mansingh 
drew on Mughal resources to construct the Govindadeva tem- 
ple. The foundation of this new temple was made from red 
sandstone quarried from Tantapura, which was also utilised for 
the imperial projects in Agra and Fatehpur Sikri. 64 Conse- 
quently, the Govindadeva temple resembled other Mughal 
constructions, principally the distinctive red sandstone feature 
of Mughal monuments. Other resemblances included domes 
enclosed with radiating petals, piercing angled vaults and an 
amalgamation of alternating pillars and arches. Considering 
the same foundations and the same constructional devices 
were used as those employed in the imperial projects, one 
presumes the same architects were also used. In other words, it 
is safe to assume that the same team of architects that were 
commissioned to create Mughal masonry at different sites in 
the empire were also deployed to develop the Govindadeva 


temple in Vrndavana; © hence, the sanctuary inevitably resem- 
bled the majestic style of a grand Mughal monument. 5° The 
Govindadeva temple of Vrndavana built by Raja Mansingh 
portrayed a blend of Mughal and Hindu traits, reflecting the 
alliance at an imperial level. Thus, this temple was seen asa 
collaboration of several entities, as described by Srivatsa 
Gosvami, who states that the architectural design of the Govin- 
dadeva temple can be seen as a politics of embrace, reflecting 
Hindu, Muslim and even Buddhist features. He comments, 
“When a Hindu temple, decorated with Buddhist features, 
dances in love with an Islamic Monument, Govindadeva was 
born.” §7 Srivatsa Gosvami also proposes that in the case of the 
creation of the Govindadeva temple, both Akbar and the 
Gosvamis made concessions. Akbar, who didn’t believe in the 
worship of images, provided land for the worship of Govin- 
dadeva and the Gosvamis neglected age-old traditions for 
constructing temples in this period. Although challenging and 
necessitating concessions from both parties, they both never- 
theless profited from this union. ©® Therefore, despite the 
apparent compromises the Gaudiya Vaisnavas had to concede, 
they greatly benefited from this political alliance, and as 
Tarapada Mukherjee notes, “Soon after the death of the six 
Gosvamis, the big temples of the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect 
accumulated so much land and wealth that each of their custo- 
dians attained the status of a zamindar.” ©° 

Vrndavana underwent a radical transformation and 
although sparsely populated became inhabited with new con- 
structions like the Govindadeva temple within the pastoral 
and agricultural setting. However, as highlighted by Monika 
Horstmann, 


This imperial involvement was not without its 
motivations of course, and the construction of 
the Govindadeva temple was seen as a combined 
effort by the Mughal administration and the 
Kachvaha clan to gain further control over Bengal 
by accommodating the Gaudiya Vaisnava tradi- 
tion, which was popular in that region. 7° 


In other words, it could also be argued that the construction 

of temples principally served the sovereignty of the sponsor, 
indeed, as the monument resembled Mughal architecture since 
the building blocks were being provided by Akbar’s court. 

This certainly promoted Akbar’s authority in his empire. Fur- 
thermore, Mansingh appears to have considered patronage 

in Vrndavana as an act that enhanced Kachvaha prestige ora 
method to memorialise family members. Thus, temple inscrip- 
tions are found which describe his ancestry back to Prthviraja 
and it is well known that he built temples to commemorate 

his departed mother and son. In other words, temples were 
built for personal as well as political and religious reasons; 
hence, motivations were blurred. 71 Traditional accounts also 
describe that Mansingh, prior to embarking on a critical battle 
on behalf of the emperor, visited Vrndavana and went before 
Govindadeva. There he declared, “I shall respectfully construct 
a dwelling place for King Govinda in Vrndavana, praised by the 
gods, by means of which, indeed, there should be a [revival in] 
connection with the festivals of the incarnation of Krsna.” 72 
Immediately after this declaration, construction began. Along 
with the construction of the temple, the inhabitants of Vrnda- 
vana received complete immunity from all taxes. The temple 
took 14 years to be constructed, beginning in 1576 and ending 
in 1590, with an extraordinary expenditure deployed in the 


process of construction. Consequently, whatever the exact 
motivations behind the temple, it became one of the finest ex- 
amples of architectural art in Northern India. 

Despite Mansingh’s generous patronage and support of the 
Govindadeva temple, the nature of Mansingh’s allegiances to 
the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect remain obscure. It has been sug- 
gested that it was due to the influence of Raghunatha Dasa, a 
prominent Gaudiya Vaisnava teacher, that the temple of Govin- 
dadeva at Vrndavana was constructed by Mansingh; 73 
however, it is also clear that although his commitment to 
Govindadeva is self-evident, there is no evidence to support 
that he underwent a formal initiation in the Caitanya lineage. 
Therefore, some have claimed that the original motive to erect 
the Govindadeva temple stemmed from his father, and 
Mansingh’s involvement was driven by the desire to fulfil his 
father’s last wishes. 74 It is also well known that Mansingh was 
a patron of other deities, such as Devi and Siva. He was also 
responsible for the reconstruction and restoration of the Ja- 
ganatha temple in Puri. 75 He also built palaces and temples in 
his ancestral home, Amer. His patronage exceeded just temples 
and palaces; he was also known for constructing mosques in 
Lahore and Raj Mahal and maintained the shrine Mama Bhanja 
in Hajipura. “© Thus, the Govindadeva temple was just one of 
many structures across the empire during Akbar’s reign insti- 
gated by Mansingh, another special feature of the alliance 
between the Kachvahas and the Mughals. Kachvahas such as 
Mansingh retained a dual role; he was a leading Kachvaha King 
amongst the Rajputs yet also a viceroy to Akbar. This dual role 
is illustrated in the engravings in the palace he built in Bihar as 
governor. In these engravings, there is one inscription in Per- 
sian which describes Mansingh in respect to his position to 
Akbar, and another in Sanskrit where Akbar is omitted and 


instead Mansingh is exclusively exalted. 7” Mansingh’s identity 
as an independent Hindu King didn’t generally pose a threat to 
his role as a leading governor of Akbar, and the same applies to 
other Rajput rulers who were aligned with Akbar. Indeed, such 
dual roles were considered essential for the synergistic rule and 
expansion of the Mughal regime. Nevertheless, there were 
instances of tension; for example, when Mansingh was desig- 
nated to govern Bengal in 1594, during his assignment he built 
a city which was known initially as Rajanagar. However, Akbar 
preferred the city to be known as Akbarnagar for obvious 
reasons and under duress Mansingh conceded. 78 This case of 
tension reflected the simultaneous requirement to serve the 
Mughal Empire and yet establish the individual promotion of 
the King. 

There were also other Rajputs who contributed to the 
development of the Gaudiya Vaisnava community’s status 
in Vrndavana. For instance, another important influential 
courtier was Todar Mal, a Khatri Hindu from Avadh who 
occupied the post of finance minister within the Mughal ad- 
ministration. He was a keen supporter of the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
school and was alleged to have been initiated by Raghunatha 
Bhatta Gosvami. 7° It is claimed that upon the request of Jiva 
he petitioned Akbar to supply official acknowledgement for 
the positions held by the custodians of the Govindadeva and 
Madana-Mohana temples. Subsequently, they were both offi- 
cially recognised by the state under the authority of Jiva. Todar 
Malalso arranged land grants for these respective temples. 8° 
The two temples were considered partners, as they had been 
built by Jiva’s uncles Ripa and Sanatana; however, this appears 
to change once the new Govindadeva temple was constructed 
by Mansingh, becoming the far larger one of the two. In 1584 
Todar Mal personally arranged a grant of 100 bighds of land 


to the temple of Madana-Mohana in Vrndavana. He made this 
grant in the name of Akbar to Gopal Dasa, who served Jiva as 
a priest not only in the temple of Madana-Mohana, but also in 
the Govindadeva temple and was elsewhere referred to as his 
vakil or legal representative. 8! Todar Mal has also been cred- 
ited with providing resources to facilitate Narayana Bhatta’s 
aspirations to restore numerous sacred sites in Vrndavana that 
had been rediscovered. Another courtier, Raysal Darbari, an 
associate of Mansingh and the chief of the Shekhawat branch 
of the Kachvahas, is also described to have been instrumental 
for the care of the Gopinatha temple in Vrndavana. 82 

A significant measure of the influence exerted by the 
Kachvaha rulers and other royal courtiers such as Todar Mal 
upon the Mughal administration pertaining to patronage of 
temples in Vrndavana is evident from a somewhat surprising 
event in 1598. Akbar requested his principal aide Abul Fazl, the 
author of the official history of Akbar’s reign, the Akbarnama, 
to survey the Vrndavana area to determine what type of land 
endowments the temples in Vrndavana, Mathura and Nanda- 
gaon, were entitled to. After consulting various brahmins from 
Mathur, a total of 35 grants were endowed for temples, re- 
sulting in not only the consolidation of earlier commitments 
but also additional state-issued grants. Land endowments that 
had already been provided to 8 temples were extended, anda 
further 600 acres of land were divided amongst the remaining 
27 temples. 83 Furthermore, in 1562, Akbar also lifted the tax 
that had been imposed on all Hindus who visited places of 
pilgrimage, and in 1564 he repealed the jizya tax, a poll tax that 
had been levied on non-Muslim subjects. 84 There also exists 
an imperial farman from 1581, issued upon the orders of the 
Queen Mother, Hamida Banu Begam, and another by ‘Abd’r 
Rahim Khan-I Khanan in 1588, both permitting the free graz- 


ing of the cows and oxen of Vithalrai 85 of “Govardhana.” In 
1593 Akbar also issued a farman prohibiting the hunting and 
slaughtering of peacocks in the paraganas of MathurA, Sahar, 
Mangotta and Ao. 8° In this way, the political alliance between 
the Mughal ruler and the Kachvaha Kings and other courtiers 
such as Todar Mal had a direct impact on the fortunes of pil- 
grimage places in Vrndavana and Mathura. These examples 
illustrate the significance of political support in determining 
the prosperity of a religious sect. 


Jiva Gosvami’s gratitude for patronage 

As discussed, the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect in Vrndavana received 
generous patronage from the political regime; their apprecia- 
tion and gratitude for the support was visible through the 
actions and words of Jiva, who was considered to be a leader of 
the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect in Vrndavana during Akbar’s reign. 
The Gaudiya Vaisnava tradition was initiated in the early 
sixteenth century by its founder, Caitanya. Although he left 
little by the way of written work, he inspired a proliferation of 
literature from his followers which expanded on his teachings 
and drew its authority from canonical works connected to the 
tradition such as the Bhagavata Purana. Jiva was a key contrib- 
utor to this explosion of writings. Indeed, Jiva was considered 
one of the greatest Sanskrit scholars of his era. 87 In his compo- 
sitions he refers to the teachings of his uncles Rupa and 
Sanatana, who were the leading composers of works that 
became central to the tradition post-Caitanya. Once Ripa and 
Sanatana passed from this world, their nephew Jiva became the 
natural successor to the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect in Vrndavana. 
Jiva’s uncles Ripa and Sanatana were direct students of 
Caitanya, and Jiva’s father Anupama was the youngest of the 
three brothers. As a young child inspired by his uncles, Jiva 


embarked ona life of asceticism in Vrndavana. He also travelled 
to Navadvipa, where he met Nityananda, 88 who instructed 
him and led him on a pilgrimage tour of sites connected to 
Caitanya’s early activities. Later he studied Sanskrit grammar 
and philosophy under Madhtsudana Vacaspati. Jiva eventually 
returned to Vrndavana by 1541 and assisted his uncles in 
editing books such as Rupa’s Bhakti-rasdmrta-sindhu. Jiva also 
compiled numerous theological works himself that systemised 
Gaudiya Vaisnava theology such as the Sandarbhas. He also 
imparted guidance and systematic training to another genera- 
tion of influential Gaudiya Vaisnavas such as Srinivasa, 
Narottama and Syamananda. Through their efforts the litera- 
tures that had emerged in Vrndavana were distributed to 
Gaudiya Vaisnava strongholds in Bengal and Orissa, becoming 
foundational works for the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect for genera- 
tions to come. °° Jiva was also left assets by his uncles and other 
Gaudiya Vaisnava figures in Vrndavana such as Raghunatha 
dasa. Jiva’s contributions were multiple; he produced numer- 
ous theological texts and influenced later generations of 
Gaudiya Vaisnava leaders and subsequently the positions of 
other Gaudiya Vaisnava strongholds. However, a contribution 
that is seldom discussed is the responsibility he undertook in 
the development of the Gaudiya Vaisnava temple estates in 
Vrndavana during the Mughal-Kachvaha political regime. Jiva’s 
involvement in temple administration was extensive; he was 
instrumental in procuring land, nominating custodians for 
temples and petitioned ministers for imperial support. Jivaalso 
purchased land in Aritha known later as Radha-kunda from as 
early as 1546. He also acquired land near the residence of Ripa. 
In 1568, he also petitioned Todar Mal to appeal to Akbar for the 
Madana-Mohana and Govindadeva temples to be officially 
entrusted to him as they had been gifted to him by his uncles. 


Indeed, earlier Jiva had also received the inheritance of all the 
properties connected to his uncles, Ripa and Sanatana. In 
1588, he also received six plots of land in Aritha from 
Raghunatha Dasa. 2° In 1601, he also purchased land in Vrnda- 
vana, acquiring 12 retreats, or kunjas, in Vrndavana. As he 
retired in 1606 he allocated the custodianship of the temples 
and effects to Vilasadasa and subsequently to Krsna Dasa. 2! All 
these developments can be traced in official Mughal documen- 
tation. Therefore, as well as shaping the foundational corpus of 
works for the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect and operating as the sect 
leader, we must also recognise that Jiva was engrossed in 
guarding and expanding Gaudiya Vaisnava assets in Vrnda- 
vana, relying substantially on the presiding political forces in 
his personal endeavours to direct custodianship and imple- 
ment administrative protocols concerning key Gaudiya 
Vaisnava temples, lands and sites. Consequently, Jiva acknowl- 
edged the support that the political regime provided and 
expressed his gratitude explicitly. For instance, a Sanskrit 
inscription known as the Govindamandiradstakam was compiled 
by him after completion of the new temple for Govindadeva by 
Mansingh. This inscription consists of eight verses, which 
include praise directed to not only Kachvaha King Mansingh 
but also the Mughal ruler Akbar for his role in the construction 
of the majestic Govindadeva temple: 


Sri Krsna manifesting a thirst to protect his own 
devotees, always appears situated on the yo- 
gapitha [seat of Yogamaya] here in Vrnda [Devi]’s 
forest [i.e. Vrndavana, which is] praised by the 
group of gods beginning with Siva; [Vrndavana 
is thus] the major cause of frustration even in 
Vaikuntha’s [Visnu’s own realm’s] heart; [in such 


a Vrndavana] manifests what is to be known by 
means of the group of hundreds of scriptures 
sruti-smrti though the principle of Sri Govinda 
[ie., Govinda manifests the truth of all scriptures 
there]. 


When Sriman Akbar [sanskritised to Arkavara, 
“the best sun”] naturally ruled all the world, the 
group of good people engaged in [performing] 
their own dharma [proper actions] obtained 
happiness in the highest degree. The virtuous 
Vaisnavas always gave him blessings joyfully be- 
cause they considered that very place [Vrndavana 
to be] the place of Sri Govinda [and therefore] 
worth residing in [and under Akbar such resi- 
dence was possible]. 


In this place [Vrndavana] his [Akbar’s] constant 
companion, the King named Sri Mana Simha, 
having men [i.e., a leader of troops], a moon [that 
causes swelling] of the milk ocean [that is] the 
glory of Prthvirajas shining lineage, the son of 
Bhagavanadasa, born of the King Bharahamalla 
(=Bharamala), making the temple from his power 
[i.e., by his own strength], must ever partake of joy 
with stable Laksmi [prosperity; the proverbially 
fickle goddess of fortune]. 


Then Sriman Arkavara, that piercing King of 
Kings, marched to the enemy countries; the con- 
queror busies himself roving about and [making] 


ruin. Who on this earth does not know of that 
very lion among men [Sri Manavasimha, i.e. Mana 
Simha]? Kings going to battle with him, falling 
down (defeated, go] to heaven marked with signs 
of glory [or, they become the signs of his glory in 
heaven]. 


The victorious King, Sri Mana Simha, is one 
[born in] the royal Kaccha[vaha] lineage. His best 
man, the intelligent Sri Kalyanadasa, who takes 
shelter at the lotus feet of Sri Govinda, must al- 
ways be victorious. Joyfully creating that [or his, 
Govinda’s] temple speedily, he zealously brought 
the work to completion. 


Sri Haridasa, the foremost leader of those serving 
the lotus feet of Sri Govinda, granting love to them 
[those serving Govinda], by means of whom, from 
the beginning, this temple, [is] increasing in the 
joy [rasa, sweetness] of service, by whom the King, 
Sri Mana Simha, duly obtained incredible bliss, 
must always rejoice. 


Among the architects resident at Dilli [In- 
draprastha] is the venerable [one] named Govin- 
dadasa, sheltered by §ri Mana Simha; he built this 
beautiful temple here. The cause of happiness and 
prosperity to the respectable Vaisnavas now and 
in the future, he must ever be made a receptacle of 
Hari’s own compassion. 


In the work here, who [is] the eminent Bhagavan 
and who is the expert Ugrasena? The two of them, 
dispatched by the King Sri Mana Simha, must re- 
joice. Which other one is to be singled out? Or who 
is better [and who] is less? He [i.e. each] gave help 
to the other step by step; both must gain the high- 
est joy. 


The temple’s creations [was] in the [samvat] year 
called Muni(7), Veda(4), Rtu(6), Candra(1), [i.e. V.S. 
1647/AD 1590]. May Sri Govinda be pleased by the 
praise of this [i.e. his temple] in verses. 


This soul [Jiva i.e. Jiva Gosvami] must honour the 
two named Sri Ripa and Sanatana, the performers 
of service to the master of Sri Vindavana that was 
discontinued [because of] the Kali [age]. The end of 
Sri Govindamandirastakam [eight verses praising 
Govinda’s temple] written by Sri Jiva Gosvami. 

In the year (V.S.) 1727 on the twelfth day of the 
bright fortnight of Bhadra, Vaisnavadasa wrote it 
down in Kamyavana. 22 


In this inscription, both Akbar and Mansingh are extensively 
glorified, illustrating the favourable political environment that 
the Gaudiya Vaisnava community operated in during this era. 
Akbar is described by Jiva as a ruler that facilitated the free 
practice of Vrndavana bhakti, and Mansingh, his close aide, 

is given credit for the fortune received in the form of the new 
Govindadeva temple. From this inscription, we also learn that 
Mansingh engaged architects from Delhi, utilising imperial 


resources to build the grand temple, which provides further ev- 
idence of the robust Kachvaha—Mughal alliance. Jiva closes by 
offering respects to his uncles, Ripa and Sanatana, presenting 
himself as a follower of them. This inscription embodies the in- 
debtedness that the Gaudiya Vaisnava school, led by Jiva, held 
for the political regime that facilitated the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
sect’s aspirations within Vrndavana. 

Such praises for Akbar from Hindu sects seem to be have 
been popular in this era; at times he was even likened to an 
avatar of Rama. The royal courts even issued a translation of 
the Ramayana into Persian and the epic saga was also illus- 
trated in Akbar’s atelier. 93 Akbar’s passion for inter-religious 
discourse was also well known, exhibited by the erection of 
the “House of Worship” or “Ibadat Khana” where Akbar or- 
chestrated debates and discussions between scholars from 
an assortment of traditions. Even Akbar’s personal religious 
disposition indicates a broad interest in a variety of religions. 
It has been claimed that after being apparently disillusioned 
with Islam, he adopted and configured an enigmatic practice 
known as Divine Religion, or Din-I Ilahi, during his reign. Al- 
though the exact nature of this ideology has been a matter of 
debates, it has often been considered an amalgamation of Is- 
lamic and Hindu creeds. 24 

Akbar’s accommodation of religious practices within his 
domain extended beyond merely the Gaudiya Vaisnava school. 
Akbar’s ecumenical approach towards the conglomerate of 
religions in his domain has been presumed to have been un- 
precedented; however, it has also been claimed that it was 
rather an extension of the policy established by his predeces- 
sors, such as Timur. In other words, he imitated a model of 
sacred authority displayed earlier in locations like Iran and 
Central Asia, which necessitated the King to adopt an impartial 


stance, transcending sectarian divisions, facilitating a proto 
secularism in his domain. 25 Therefore, whatever the rulers’ 
personal religious attitudes and distinctive partialities, they 
were expected to administer to the diverse audience that they 
governed. Consequently, Azfar Moin has suggested Akbar’s 
stance must also be considered against the backdrop of sacred 
kingship that had been embodied earlier. Thus, this suggests 
that Akbar’s accommodation and recognition of numerous reli- 
gions was not necessarily only the culmination of his religious 
pursuits or even necessarily solely a political manoeuvre to 
inspire his diverse nobility or a mechanism adopted to merely 
claim the numerous religious denominations that occupied his 
territory but rather possibly also an attempt to replicate tradi- 
tional forms of kingship. 2° 

In the sixteenth century Vrndavana experiences a 
remarkable transformation, instigated by Vaisnava reformers 
who had settled there. The political powerhouses of this era 
played a vital role in the reestablishment of sites in relation to 
Krsna. The Gaudiya Vaisnava sect thrived due to their bond 
with Kachvaha rulers such as Mansingh. The Kachvaha Kings 
were prominent participants of Akbar’s administration and en- 
trusted with numerous responsibilities. Their political stand- 
ing granted them resources to pursue their religious ambitions. 
Akbar’s position as an impartial monarch with deep interests 
in syncretic creeds also enabled generous patronage that 
tremendously benefited sects such as the Gaudiya Vaisnavas, 
exemplified by the construction of the splendid temple of 
Govindadeva in Vrndavana which appeared to be the chief 
product of the Mughal-Kachvaha-Gaudiya coalition. 


Jahangir’s reign (1605-1627) 


From Akbar to Jahangir 


Following the death of Akbar, Jahangir, the eldest son and nat- 
ural heir to Akbar, assumed the Mughal throne, ruling the vast 
empire that Akbar had carved. Earlier in his life he was known 
as Muhammad Sultan Salim; however, later he was more com- 
monly known according to his imperial name, Jahangir, that 
person who is the seizer of the world. His rise to power was far 
from smooth; in 1600 due to his zest for power he initiated a 
rebellion against his own father. Subsequently, he established 
his own court, issued coins in his own name and embraced 
imperial epithets. Nevertheless, his efforts to overthrow Akbar 
were futile, although he did successfully execute the assassi- 
nation of Akbar’s principal aide, Abul Fazl. Eventually in 1604, 
due to the intervention of Jahangir’s stepmothers and grand- 
mother, both father and son were reunited and upon his death 
Akbar designated his son Salim as his preferred successor. 27 
In general, despite rarely embarking on battles, Jahangir’s 
reign as Mughal emperor was marked by its political stability. 
He was able to consolidate the impressive empire that Akbar 
had built, the empire’s economy steadily grew and there were 
numerous cultural contributions born from his passion for art. 
The greatest threat to his sovereignty stemmed from rebellions 
initiated by his sons. Indeed, within the first year of his reign, 
his eldest son Khusrau plotted a rebellion; however, the revolt 
was short-lived and Khusrau was imprisoned and blinded. 
However, a more severe judgement was imparted to his 2,000 
accomplices, who were executed for their parts in the uprising. 
Towards the end of his reign Jahangir faced another rebellion; 


on this occasion it was from his son Khurram, who would 
later become Mughal ruler Shah Jahan. The rebellion stemmed 
from Jahangir’s mounting affection for his wife Nur Jahan; as 
a result his son Khurram, fearing he would be deprived of the 
throne as rightful heir, rebelled in 1622. The rebellion desta- 
bilised the empire in the concluding years of his rule. 28 


Jahangir’s alliance with the Kachvahas 


Jahangir’s alliance with the Kachvahas commenced during the 
reign of his father, Akbar. In 1584 he was ceremoniously mar- 
ried to Man Bai, the daughter of Bhagavandasa, whose father 
was the Kachvaha ruler Bharmal, as part of Akbar’s strategy for 
fortifying political alliances with the Kachvahas. The marriage 
ceremony featured both Hindu and Muslim rites, reflecting 
the unification of the two dynasties. This marriage alliance 
strengthened the position of the Kachvaha clan at the Mughal 
court. Salim was also married to other daughters of Rajput 
ruling houses. This arrangement of marriages reflected Akbar’s 
aspiration to preserve the union of Mughal-Rajput alliances to 
his expected successor to the throne, Prince Salim. Salim’s fam- 
ily therefore featured Rajputs who inevitably influenced him 
from an early age. 

Once Jahangir succeeded Akbar, the Rajputs continued 
to fare well for other reasons. For instance, Raja Virsingh 
Deva, who had earlier killed Abul Fazl, Akbar’s personal aide, 
upon Jahangir’s request, was rewarded. Despite being Akbar’s 
sworn enemy, the Bundela Rajput, Virsingh Deva, attained 
Jahangir’s favour, being awarded the title mahardaja. He was 
granted ample imperial resources in his service to Jahangir as 
evidenced by his lavish expenditures on architectural projects. 
This was especially reflected in his domain, Orccha, where Raja 
Virsingh Deva constructed a grand temple, known today as 


Caturbhuja. In addition, the Raja built another impressive tem- 
ple in Mathura known as the Kesavadeva temple constructed 
from the generous sponsorship of the Mughal regime. 2° 

The Kachvahas generally retained healthy relations with Ja- 
hangir; however, Mansingh’s relocation to govern in Bengal has 
sometimes been ascribed as punishment due to doubts over 
his allegiance to Jahangir displayed by his support of Khusrau 
during the rebellion. Furthermore, Mansingh had become so 
influential that after Akbar’s death, his son Jahangir’s primary 
concern was how to counteract the general's influence at the 
court. 100 Mansingh was later assigned to Bihar and eventually 
Jahangir sent him to join the efforts in the Deccan in 1608 to 
subdue Malik Ambar of the Ahmadnagar Sultanate. In the 
Deccan, Jahangir’s forces were unable to penetrate the frontier 
and Mansingh eventually died while situated in the province 
in 1614. 191 Following Mansingh’s death, Jahangir granted 
succession to his son Bhavsingh. Bhavsingh was gifted the title 
of Mirza Rajah and allocated the rank of 4000, which would 
increase to 5000 a few years later. Even though the Kachvahas 
continued to fare well under the governance of the new Mughal 
emperor they were not able to attain the heights of influence 
or the positions of that achieved during Akbar’s regime. Bhavs- 
ingh became a central member of the Mughal administration, 
yet he was unable to attain a status akin to his father or his 
grandfather. Indeed, during the reign of Jahangir, respective 
rulers from the Rajput state attained at most mansabs of 5000; 
therefore although the Rajputs remained a significant part of 
Jahangir’s court, they did not attain the stature of pre-emi- 
nence acquired during the reign of Akbar. 122 Like his father, 
Bhavsingh was later sent to support the army’s efforts in the 
Deccan in 1619. In this endeavour, he also died and the news 
of Bhavsingh’s death reached Jahangir at Hardwar in 1621, 


subsequently he awarded succession to his nephew Jaisingh I, 
honouring him with the title Raja and a rank of 2000. In 1623 
Jahangir sent Jaisingh I to the Deccan, where he joined the 
empire's perpetual war with Malik Ambar. With the ascension 
of Jaisingh I, the Kachvaha royal family entered a new phase of 
fortune and political influence within the empire. 103 Indeed, 
Jaisingh I’s distinguished reign entailed participation in ex- 
pansion efforts across numerous fronts of the Mughal Empire. 
His reign as Kachvaha ruler was extensive, commencing with 
Jahangir, enduring throughout Shah Jahan’s rule and spanning 
the first decade of Aurangzeb’s reign. 


Jahangir and Kachvaha patronage of Vrndavana 


Jahangir continued endorsing patronage to the temples of 
Vrndavana as dispensed by the earlier Mughal administration 
under Akbar’s rule. In fact, in the reign of Jahangir, the grants 
issued to the temples were increased and improved. Todar Mal’s 
previous grant of 100 bighds established in 1584 to the priest 
Gopal Dasa of the Madana-Mohana temple was made perma- 
nent. Jahangir also added a further two temples to the original 
endowment list comprising 35 temple grants created by Ak- 
bar’s administration in 1598. His administration also added 

a farman in February 1612 granting 10 bighds to the sevaka 

of the temple Thakura Dwara at Vrndavana and in a farman 
issued in April 1613 they granted 15 bighds to the sevaka of 
Thakur Bhoja Sundara, a temple near Mathura. 194 The regime 
also issued several grants to individuals in Vrndavana, and 

at times included “with sons,” which inferred that the grant 
should remain valid beyond the death of the named grantee, 
continuing to be issued to future successors of the family. 105 
During Jahangir’s reign, the Kachvaha family remained closely 
connected to Vrndavana, especially the Govindadeva temple. 


After the construction of the grand temple, Mansingh commit- 
ted to a daily contribution of five rupees for the maintenance 
of the temple. By 1608 this was raised to nine rupees, of which 
eight rupees were directed to maintain the temple and one 
rupee was assigned for the preservation of its priest, Haridasa. 
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Jahangir’s alliance with the Kachvahas began at an early 
age, marked by his marriage to the daughter of Bhagavandasa 
during his father’s reign. Although the Kachvahas continued to 
hold important positions in the Mughal court during Jahangir’s 
reign, they were nevertheless not able to attain the heights of 
influence that Bhagavandasa and Mansingh had attained in 
the administration of Akbar. Jaisingh I became the foremost 
Kachvaha King during the rule of Jahangir and his extensive 
reign led to a new period of fortune for the Kachvaha clan and 
rejuvenated the special status of the Kachvahas within the 
Mughal administration. Patronage for the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
temples as established in the reign of Akbar continued with- 
out disruption and in specific cases was enhanced; thus the 
Kachvahas continued to play a pivotal role in influencing the 
politics and patronage of North India. 


Shah Jahan’s reign (1628-1658) 


From Jahangir to Shah Jahan 


In 1592 Khurram was born and named by his grandfather 
Akbar, who was particularly fond of this grandson. Khurram 
would go on to become the Mughal ruler, popularly known as 
Shah Jahan, “the King of the world.” He was the third son of the 
Mughal emperor Jahangir, emerging victorious in the power 
struggle that ensued immediately after Jahangir’s death. He 


successfully occupied the Mughal throne in 1628. In response 
to the contriving acts of Jahangir’s favourite wife, Nur Jahan, 
Shah Jahan instigated a rebellion in Jahangir’s reign with Raja 
Mahal becoming his headquarters. However, after three years 
had lapsed Prince Khurram reconciled with his father Jahangir. 
Upon Jahangir’s death, Shah Jahan, with the support of the 
elders of the court, eliminated all rivals for the throne and was 
crowned Mughal emperor. 1? During his 30-year reign the 
Mughal Empire expanded steadily, with his sons leading large 
armies on various frontiers. In contrast to his father, Shah 
Jahan excelled in martial arts and was responsible for military 
successes both as a prince and as an emperor. He led successful 
campaigns against Rana Amar Singh of Mewar and in the Dec- 
can frontier. Indeed, Jahangir was grateful for his efforts and 
in recognition of his success as a prince had awarded him the 
renowned title Shah Jahan. Shah Jahan also employed some of 
the world’s finest architects, artists and craftsmen, and chan- 
nelled vast imperial resources towards Mughal architecture 
and monuments across his empire, the most famous of which 
include the new capital Shahjahanabad and the Taj Mahal at 
Agra, which was a tomb for his beloved wife Mumtaz Mahal. 
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Some historians have also suggested that Shah Jahan was a 
devout advocate of Islamic purity. Thus, upon his ascension, 
he introduced policies that favoured Muslims and proved to be 
detrimental for non-Muslims. For instance, in 1633, six years 
into his rule, Shah Jahan outlawed the construction or repair of 
temples and also ordered the demolition of newly built Hindu 
temples. However, Shah Jahan’s partiality for his son Dara 
Shukoh, who championed the harmony between all faiths, re- 
sembling his great-grandfather Akbar, suggests other facets to 


Shah Jahan’s attitude towards non-Muslims within his domain. 
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Shah Jahan’s alliance with the Kachvahdas 


Alliances with the Rajput clans prevailed during the reign 
of Shah Jahan. Of all the Rajput houses, the Kachvahis con- 
tinued to serve the Mughal regime loyally and therefore 
were rewarded for their efforts. The Kachvah ruler Jaisingh I 
ascended the throne of Amer in 1622, close to the conclusion 
of Jahangir’s reign. Jaisingh I's reign ended upon his death in 
1667, ten years into Aurangzeb’s rule. He was one of the fore- 
most commanding nobles in the Mughal Empire. While as a 
prince in revolt against his father Jahangir, Shah Jahan stated 
that he had always favoured the Rajputs as key allies and he 
had informed Jaisingh I that he was as much a favourite with 
him as Mansingh was with Akbar. Under Shah Jahan’s rule, 
the Rajputs attained a special position in the Mughal courts, 
reflected in the mansabs they were awarded. Rao Sur was 
awarded a mansab of 4000, Rana Jagat Singh, Raja Gaj Singh 
and Rao Ratan Hada were awarded the mansabs of 5000 and 
Kachvaha King Jaisingh I attained the highest mansab of 7000 
along with Jaswantsingh. 11° 

Jaisingh I was assigned several major tasks during the rule 
of Shah Jahan. In 1627, although Shah Jahan succeeded in 
taking control of the Mughal Empire, Khan Jahan, Jahangir’s 
chief commander in Deccan, revolted against Shah Jahan. Con- 
sequently, Jaisingh I was tasked with pursuing Khan Jahan till 
the general was killed in 1631. Soon after, Jaisingh I rejoined 
the Mughal mission in the Deccan till he was transferred to 
Afghanistan in 1638. Once there, he protected the north- 
western border of the empire till 1643 like his forefathers. In 
1639, Jaisingh I was awarded the title of Mizra Raja from Shah 


Jahan, the same title Mansingh had received from Akbar. Jais- 
ingh I was briefly reposted to the Deccan to protect the region 
till 1647. However, he was soon brought back to Afghanistan 
as King Shah Abbas II of Persia had conquered the fort of Qan- 
dahar, the frontier between Persia and Mughal Afghanistan in 
1649. This was a major embarrassment for the Mughal Empire; 
thus Shah Jahan sent a military legion to recover the ground 
lost. Jaisingh I joined the Mughal campaigns for reclaiming 

the fort and was involved in three sieges till 1653 which ended 
without success. 111 During this challenging period, despite 
Jaisingh I’s relentless exertions during the sieges of Qandahar, 
his efforts went unnoticed due to a dispute with Dara Shukoh, 
Shah Jahan’s favoured son. Nevertheless, he would soon receive 
retribution, for in 1657 at the end of Shah Jahan’s reign came 

a turning point in the direction of the Mughal Empire, and 
Jaisingh I would prove to be pivotal in several feats, including 
the defeat of Shuja, the capturing of Dara, neutralising Jaswant 
and conquering Shivaji, 112 all of which were vital accomplish- 


ments for the forthcoming Mughal emperor, Aurangzeb. 


Shah Jahan and Kachvaha patronage of Vrndavana 


In contrast to his great-grandfather Mansingh, Jaisingh I 
focused his architectural efforts within his ancestral homes; 
subsequently, we do not witness the construction of any tem- 
ples or palaces outside Amer. Instead, he invested substantial 
resources in constructing a palace in Amer; however, despite it 
being well underway by 1637, due to Shah Jahan’s zest for ar- 
chitecture, the emperor had disseminated a decree stating that 
all works should cease on buildings as the imperial resources 
were required for tasks at the Mughal headquarters in Agra. 
Therefore, the Amer palace was finished later as reserves were 
redirected to the capital. 113 


The religious climate for non-Muslims during Shah Jahan’s 
reign is generally portrayed to have been constrained in com- 
parison to Akbar and Jahangir’s reigns, and therefore less 
conducive for the Hindu populace. 114 However, despite this 
claim it is difficult to ascertain categorically whether Shah 
Jahan was a less tolerant ruler in this regard. For instance, the 
reinstatement of the jizya tax has often been cited as evidence 
of his intolerance; however, the tax was short-lived and quickly 
removed due to the petitioning of highly placed Hindu nobles. 
Six years into his reign, in 1633, Shah Jahan also issued a decla- 
ration that any temple which had commenced construction 
work in Jahangir’s reign yet had not been finished would not be 
sanctioned to continue, and subsequently in Kashmir, Gujarat, 
Allahabad, Orccha and Varanasi, temples were demolished. 
Some have claimed that there were several key developments 
around Shah Jahan that provoked such actions; his Rajput 
mother had died in 1619 and his intimate circle of advisors 
consisted of primarily orthodox sunni clergy. 115 However, the 
destruction of temples was not necessarily symbolic of his 
animosity towards non-Muslims. For instance, in 1635 asa 
response to a rebellion orchestrated by Virsingh’s son Jhijhars- 
ingh, who had held a precarious relationship with Shah Jahan, 
the state of Orccha was attacked. This hostility stands out in 
contrast to the earlier robust Mughal-Bundela alliance estab- 
lished between Virsingh and Jahangir. The drastic decline in 
relations resulted in the subsequent destruction of the Orccha 
temple. 116 Likewise, Shah Jahan’s demolition of the restored 
Chitor Fort of the Raja of Mewar has sometimes been claimed to 
be another example of Hindu injustice; however, it has also 
been alleged that this was a strategic act considering that 
earlier the Raja of Mewar had been a significant adversary of the 
Mughals and therefore Shah Jahan was reluctant to see him 


reinforce his defences. The Raja had also not acquired imperial 
permission for the renovations carried out. Therefore, in no- 
table cases the destruction of specific temples or estates 
connected to the Hindu nobles are claimed to have been moti- 
vated by the politics of the day as opposed to expressions of 
religious intolerance. 11? Nevertheless, irrespective of Shah 
Jahan’s personal motivations, it must also be acknowledged 
that this period witnesses only a few notable temples being 
built in the empire apart from in Bengal, which was a consider- 
able distance from the imperial capital. Indeed, the vast 
majority of the structures erected by the Hindu populace were 
non-religious, such as domestic structures, palaces and so on, 
largely in their ancestral homes as in the case of Jaisingh I 
described earlier. 118 

In regard to the Gaudiya Vaisnava temples, all the grants 
issued previously continued unabated; however, no further 
grants were issued under Shah Jahan’s rule. 11° The Mughal ad- 
ministration meticulously respected previously issued grants 
under Jahangir and Akbar; for instance, in 1633 farmans were 
issued to renew Akbar’s previous grant of 170 bighds to temples 
such as Madana-Mohana. Furthermore, earlier in November 
1632 following Jahangir’s conversion of Todar Mal’s grant into 
a permanent imperial grant, the regime facilitated the transfer 
of the grant to Gosaindas from the previous priest Sri Chanda. 
120 Therefore in this way, Shah Jahan preserved the grant pro- 
tocols established in Akbar and Jahangir’s reign. One can also 
infer that Jaisingh I’s influential role in the Mughal administra- 
tion on behalf of the Kachvaha clan was a significant factor in 
the grants continuing uninterrupted. 

Fascinatingly, under the rule of Shah Jahan, the Mughal ad- 
ministration extended its involvement beyond grant allocation 
to also help direct the managerial operations of the Gaudiya 


Vaisnava temples. The Mughal administration issued directives 
to increase Kachvaha control over the managerial functions of 
the Govindadeva temple. This was primarily achieved by trans- 
ferring the temple grants to the Amer house in 1633 rather 
than the temples directly. Consequently, Jaisingh I assumed 
control over the provision of a large portion of funds for the 
temples. A grant of 135 bighas was for instance assigned to 
Jaisingh I along with administrative control over the Govin- 
dadeva temple. This enabled him to nominate RadhaKrsna 
Dasa Cakravarti to supervise worship at the temple and in 
1652 to remove the followers of Hari Govinda. 12! In addition 
to maintaining the grants issued earlier and transferring the 
administrative power of temples, the Mughal administration 
also in some instances provided legitimisation for the ritual 
processes undertaken within temple. For example, it is de- 
scribed in official Mughal records that the use of the loud gong 
within the Madana-Mohana temple complex was to be permit- 
ted as it was considered an indispensable feature of worship. 
Therefore, in this period we even notice imperial recognition 
of and endorsement for the ceremonies of worship executed 
within temples. 122 

In Shah Jahan’s reign, Mughal participation in the 
management of the Gaudiya Vaisnava temples was encouraged 
and even in several cases deemed vital to resolve disputes that 
arose. Previously, according to Akbar’s original farman in 1568 
he vested administrative control of the Madana-Mohana and 
Govindadeva temples to Jiva, and Jiva in turn had passed con- 
trol over to Krsnadasa. 123 However, despite this resolution a 
dispute emerged between the lineages of Ripa and Jiva. The al- 
leged direct successors of Ripa contended with the claim that 
Jiva and in turn Krsnadasa were the rightful heirs. In response, 
the Mughal administration had to intercede and enforced the 


earlier farman directing that Krsnadasa should assume ad- 
ministrative control of the two temples as ordained originally 
during the reign of Akbar. 124 There were also other cases of 
Mughal participation that were deemed integral to support the 
interests of the Gaudiya Vaisnava leaders in Vrndavana. For 
instance, in 1641 a group of village men unlawfully sold land 
originally belonging to Rupa, Sanatana and Jiva; subsequently 
the Mughal regime nullified the sale. Furthermore, in 1645, 
the headmen of Aritha 125 were accused of cutting down trees 
and blocking the path to the kunda, and once more the Mughal 
administration intervened to resolve the conflict. 126 From 
the examples shared, it is evident that the Mughal administra- 
tion under Shah Jahan was perceived as indispensable for the 
protection of the established management protocols against 
disruptive forces and to resolve various conflicts that arose sur- 
rounding the Gaudiya Vaisnava estates in Vrndavana. 127 

In this section, it may be surmised that while the Kachvahas 
remained valuable allies for the Mughals through Jaisingh I, 
under Shah Jahan, much like during the reign of Jahangir, their 
influence in the governmental affairs of the empire weakened. 
Some have claimed that in Shah Jahan’s reign, circumstances 
were less favourable for the Hindu nobles and populace; 
however, it is difficult to definitively determine whether this 
was the case, considering factors such as the influence of his 
favourite son, the broadminded Dara Shukoh. Furthermore, 
motivations for such acts as temple destruction have some- 
times been ascribed to political concerns as opposed to being 
provoked by religious intolerance. Ironically, in the same year 
of the 1633 declaration, Shah Jahan also reissued grants for the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava temples established during the rule of Akbar. 
The Mughal administration was also deemed imperative for 
upholding the managerial protocols and ownership of temples 


and sites belonging to the established Gaudiya Vaisnava heirs 
in Vrndavana. 


Aurangzeb’s reign (1658-1707) 


From Shah Jahan to Aurangzeb 


From 1658 until his death in 1707, Aurangzeb became the 
sixth Mughal ruler, and the most controversial figure in 
Mughal history. He was also the final ruler of the Mughal Em- 
pire before its rapid decline from political dominion over the 
Indian subcontinent. During his reign, Aurangzeb engaged 

in almost perpetual warfare, assembling a large army he 
pursued military expansion along all frontiers of his empire. 
Subsequently, he successfully expanded the Mughal Empire's 
domain to the greatest extent so far, ruling most of the Indian 
subcontinent. His ascendency to the Mughal throne however 
was not straightforward. Prior to being crowned ruler of the 
Mughal Empire, his father Shah Jahan’s health deteriorated, 
and it was widely believed his death was imminent. Conse- 
quently, a battle ensued between Shah Jahan’s four sons, which 
included the King’s favoured heir, the oldest son Dara Shukoh. 
Shah Jahan never swayed in his promotion of Dara Shukoh and 
evidence of Dara Shukoh’s favoured status is clear; for instance, 
by 1657, in the concluding phase of Shah Jahan’s rule, Dara 
Shukoh had been elevated to the exceptional rank of 50,000. In 
comparison, the aggregate ranking of his brothers Aurangzeb, 
Shuja and Murad was only 55,000. Furthermore, his brothers 
were continually tasked with assignments away from the 
imperial headquarters, whereas Dara was largely based at the 
imperial court within close proximity to Shah Jahan. 128 Seven 
years prior to his eventual death, Shah Jahan’s health severely 


deteriorated. Although he rapidly recovered within a brief 
period, nonetheless a war of succession ensued and was too far 
gone to halt. Aurangzeb emerged victorious, upon which he ei- 
ther imprisoned or killed his brothers. He even incarcerated his 
father, declaring him controversially unfit to rule. Indeed, Shah 
Jahan lived for another seven years, imprisoned inside the Agra 
fort which overlooked the Taj Mahal, where he was later buried 
beside his wife. 129 

In the early years of his reign, Aurangzeb upheld many of 
the customs and practices inherited from the earlier emperors. 
130 Aurangzeb also adopted the strategy of forming alliances 
to fortify the sovereign reach of the empire comparable to his 
predecessors, such as Akbar. He retained good relations with 
the Rajputs and endeavoured to procure further diplomatic 
alliances. For instance, the Maratha King Shivaji after having 
been defeated was summoned to Agra for reconciliation and 
attempts were made to employ him and his forces in the im- 
perial regime. However, in this instance, the plan failed and 
Shivaji escaped to the Deccan, where he led an independent 
Maratha kingdom. Aurangzeb has also been criticised for his 
maltreatment of non-Muslims, especially in comparison to his 
predecessors, exhibited by acts such as issuing decrees to des- 
ecrate temples in 1669 and re-establishing the jizya, a tax for 
non-Muslims in 1679. 121 Aurangzeb’s policies and approaches 
resulted in constant rebellions and wars, which led to the rapid 
depletion of the imperial treasury and army, and ultimately led 
to the beginning of the end of the Mughal Empire's reign in the 
Indian subcontinent. 


Aurangzeb’s alliance with the Kachvahas 


Both Dara Shukoh and Aurangzeb, the foremost sons of Shah 
Jahan, had been aligning themselves with nobles of the court 


in expectation of the inevitable war for succession. Kachvaha 
ruler Jaisingh I and Jaswantsingh of Mewar were the leading 
Rajput Kings at the time and were in direct correspondence 
with both Aurangzeb and Dara Shukoh. Following in the foot- 
steps of his Kachvaha predecessors, Jaisingh I began his Mughal 
career in 1617 at the mere age of 12. Jaisingh I's accolades 
were numerous, experiencing successes in places as far as the 
Deccan and Central Asia. By 1637 his rank was raised to 5000, 
reflecting his accomplishments. However, despite his contin- 
ued efforts and endeavours his rank was not increased further 
until after the civil war in 1657. In contrast, Jaswantsingh, 
who was both junior in respect to age and career, was conferred 
a rank of 7000 in early 1657. Jaisingh I seemed to ascribe his 
lower rank to his frail relationship with Dara, who amongst 
the princes exerted the greatest influence upon Emperor Shah 
Jahan. However, later in 1657 Jaisingh I’s fortunes took a turn 
for the better and he was also bestowed a rank of 7000. This 
coincided with an assignment to escort Dara’s eldest son, 
Sulaiman Shukoh, to capture Shuja, Shah Jahan’s second son. 
As long as Shah Jahan occupied the throne, Jaisingh I continued 
to serve Dara dutifully; however, once the political tide shifted 
with Aurangzeb emerging victorious in the battle for succes- 
sion, Jaisingh I sided with the new ruler and played a pivotal 
role in the capture of Dara. During this period of political up- 
heaval, it appears that the Kachvahas had no particular affinity 
for either Dara or Aurangzeb, 132 nor did Aurangzeb have any 
reservations regarding the Kachvahas at the time of accession, 
as witnessed from his efforts to form alliances with the Rajputs 
in general. 133 

Jaisingh I became a principal ally for Aurangzeb from the 
very inauguration of the new emperor's reign. For instance, 
Jaisingh I was requested to negotiate with Jaswantsingh terms 


to forsake Dara, offering him full pardon and reinstatement. 
Upon Aurangzeb assuming the throne, Dara was forced to flee 
in defeat. Jaisingh I was tasked with pursuing Dara, who had 
fled afar. Dara was eventually treacherously captured by an old 
ally of his, a Baluch chief named Malik Jiwan, and presented 

to the presiding emperor. After transferring the captive Dara 
Shukoh to Delhi, Jaisingh I returned later from Sindh, with his 
army who were exhausted from the pursuit. Once Jaisingh I 
arrived in Delhi he opted not to partake in the debates at the 
royal court which concluded in a verdict to proceed with Dara’s 
execution. He also chose to not be an audience member to the 
humiliating public parade of the defeated Prince. The veteran 
Kachvaha King was rewarded handsomely for his tremendous 
efforts. He had already attained the rank of 7000 which could 
not be exceeded unless one was of royal blood. 134 Jaisingh I, 
who had led the Kachvahas from the reign of Jahangir, had 
achieved feats of heroism and military success in practically 
every part of the Mughal Empire. 

A pivotal episode occurred in 1664, as Jaisingh I was 
assigned a new challenging task of subduing the Maratha King 
Shivaji, whose exploits had baffled every general that had chal- 
lenged him. Indeed, Shivaji had greatly frustrated Aurangzeb, 
who had described Shivaji as a “mountain rat” and a disrup- 
tive rebel who resided in the hills. 135 Shivaji’s defying acts 
which embarrassed the Mughal regime included the killing 
of the Mughal noble Afzal Khan and wounding Aurangzeb’s 
maternal uncle Shaista Khan. 126 He also managed to kill one 
of Aurangzeb’s sons and plundered the wealthy city of Surat for 
four continuous days in 1664. At the senior age of 55 Jaisingh 
I embarked on this perplexing task, hoping to subdue a petty 
lord who in less than 10 years succeeded in defying the Mughal 
regime. 137 


Remarkably through his military expertise, in the span 
of only three months Jaisingh I succeeded in forcing Shivaji 
to concede and publicly acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Mughal Empire. This brought great joy to the Emperor and 
once again Jaisingh I was rewarded for his efforts. Although 
Shivaji had been defeated, Jaisingh I had a far grander plan. 
He hoped this setback for Shivaji would lead to him becoming 
a principal ally for the Mughal emperor just as his family had 
been for many years. Therefore, Jaisingh I implored Shivaji to 
visit the court of Akbar. To entice Shivaji he assured him that 
he would be the recipient of numerous rewards and would 
receive recognition for his service to the empire. Neverthe- 
less, Shivaji and his comrades resisted due to their distrust of 
the Mughals. They finally relented as Jaisingh I went to great 
lengths to assure the safety of Shivaji, even assigning his 
very own son Ramsingh to be the caretaker of Shivaji during 
this visit. Thus, Jaisingh I advocated a policy of befriending 
Shivaji and of utilising his services. Unfortunately, however, 
Aurangzeb never fully appreciated his strategy. Due to acom- 
bination of Aurangzeb’s neglect and Ramsingh’s carelessness, 
Shivaji felt insulted during his visit to Aurangzeb's court, jeop- 
ardising Jaisingh I’s diplomatic efforts and transforming the 
Maratha King into Aurangzeb’s arch enemy. 138 

During Shivaji’s visit to Aurangzeb’s court a series of inci- 
dents occurred that severed the fragile relations between 
Shivaji and the Mughal emperor. Firstly, Shivaji felt slighted for 
having been seated in a section reserved for lower nobles in the 
audience hall. Furthermore, when Shivaji came before Au- 
rangzeb he was neglected as Aurangzeb became preoccupied 
with other matters that were of concern. These insults, coupled 
with Jaswantsingh being bestowed a higher rank than Shivaji, 
greatly disturbed him, leading him to be vocal about his qualms 


in the court. Observing Shivaji’s disturbed state Aurangzeb 
requested Ramsingh to remove Shivaji from the court and to 
escort him back to his quarters to reason with him. However, it 
proved to be impossible to appease him and hence other court 
nobles became hostile towards him and urged the emperor to 
punish him by killing or imprisoning him, as the prestige of the 
empire was at stake. Shaista Khan also reminded Aurangzeb of 
Shivaji’s treacherous nature and warned Aurangzeb not to 
provide him a private audience. 13° Ramsingh had been en- 
trusted by his father with the responsibility of hosting Shivaji; 
therefore, he protested recollecting his father’s pledge to Shiv- 
aji. While the emperor was considering how to proceed, Shivaji 
was confined to his tent under house arrest, close to Ramsingh’s 
camp, which was continually patrolled. Jaisingh I was placed in 
a dilemma by the unforeseen aftermath of Shivaji’s visit to the 
court. He struggled to convince the emperor that by killing or 
imprisoning Shivaji the empire would certainly not benefit. 
Whilst Aurangzeb was pondering his options, Shivaji, growing 
restless, was also evaluating his options and eventually devised 
a plot for his own escape. He firstly sent away his comrades and 
servants, to ensure their safety. A short time later he feigned 
illness and asa tribute for his betterment he sent out sweets 
every evening to brahmins. At first the guards checked the 
baskets regularly, but later allowed them to pass unchecked. 
Shivaji capitalised on this opportunity and along with his son 
slipped into two baskets that were safely sent out. The baskets 
were deposited outside the city, and from there Shivaji and his 
son proceeded to Mathura in disguise. They continued to their 
home in the mountains of Maharashtra; however, to deceive his 
pursuers, Shivaji strategically took a longer path, journeying 
via Benares concealed as a pilgrim, assisted by brahmins on this 
journey. 14° Following this escape the emperor’s suspicions fell 


upon Ramsingh and the Kachvahas in general, who had as- 
sumed responsibility of Shivaji. As an immediate response 
Ramsingh was forbidden from the court, his rank was reduced 
by one thousand and his estates were removed. It was only 
seven months later that Ramsingh was allowed to re-enter the 
court upon the intervention of Jaswantsingh in 1667. During 
this period Jaisingh I also encountered frustration in breaching 
the Deccan area; this became a further source of irritation for 
Aurangzeb, who also held him partly responsible for his son’s 
role in Shivaji’s escape. After Jaisingh I’s retirement from the 
Deccan, he was recalled to the court and Prince Muzzam, as- 
sisted by Jaswantsingh, was tasked with penetrating the 
Deccan. Jaisingh I’s brilliant career, which had spanned the 
reign of three Mughal emperors, was tainted by a disappointing 
ending. Broken-hearted from the setback and suffering in old 
age, Jaisingh I died in 1667. 14! After Jaisingh I’s death in 1667, 
no longer was the alliance with Kachvahis as intimate or as 
strong as it once was, and hence commenced a testing period 
for the Mughal-Kachvaha alliance. 

Following the death of Jaisingh I, Ramsingh became the 
subsequent King of Amer and ruler of the Kachvaha clan. Be- 
tween the years of 1667 and 1676 Ramsingh was directed to 
serve the empire in Assam. Warfare in Assam was extremely 
unpopular, and no soldier would go there unless compelled. 
Therefore, it was thought by some that Ramsingh’s sentence to 
Assam was further punishment for his role in Shivaji’s escape. 
Ramsingh’s efforts there were expectedly futile, and he left in 
deep disappointment. During this period Raja Jaswantsingh, 
while serving as protector of the Khyber Pass, died there in 
1678. 142 Thus, Ramsingh became the most prominent Rajput 
King and was assigned to be the warden of the Khyber Pass in 
Afghanistan, under Amir Khan. In 1682, Ramsingh received 


the tragic news that his only son, Kishan Singh, had died. 
Shortly after that, Ramsingh himself also died, leaving the fate 
of the Kachvaha dynasty in jeopardy. Bishansingh, his grand- 
son, became the Kachvaha ruler in 1688. He spent much of his 
time within the Mathura district engaged in warfare with the 
Jats. Aurangzeb was continually disappointed with Bishans- 
ingh’s lack of success and had him removed as governor of 
Mathura and looked to Bishansingh’s son, Jaisingh II, for hope. 
With the ascendency of Jaisingh II, the Kachvaha dynasty en- 
ters another prosperous period comparable to only Mansingh 
or Jaisingh I's early reign. The 32 years before Jaisingh II had 
been a difficult time for the Kachvahias; however, the new ruler 
became a beacon of light for the Kachvaha clan emerging from 
this period of darkness, 143 


Aurangzeb’s desecration of Vrnddvana temples 


The rapid decline in relations between the Mughals and 
Kachvahas during Aurangzeb’s reign as well as Aurangzeb’s 
ostensibly growing anti-Hindu stance 144 triggered a detri- 
mental impact upon the Gaudiya Vaisnava community and 
the temples in Vrndavana. The prosperity and stability that 
Vrndavana experienced during the sixteenth century would 
eventually come to a halt during the reign of Aurangzeb in the 
mid-seventeenth century. 

In the initial phase of his reign Aurangzeb continued to 
preserve the grants and management protocols established in 
temples in Vrndavana in the same way as his predecessors. For 
instance, in 1659, following the stipulation introduced by his 
father Shah Jahan, which entailed reallocating control of the 
Govindadeva temple to the Amer family, in light of a dispute 
surrounding the Govindadeva temple, Aurangzeb referred the 
matter to the discretion of the then Kachvaha ruler, Jaisingh 


temples in Vrndavana in the same way as his predecessors. For 
instance, in 1659, following the stipulation introduced by his 
father Shah Jahan, which entailed reallocating control of the 
Govindadeva temple to the Amer family, in light of a dispute 
surrounding the Govindadeva temple, Aurangzeb referred the 
matter to the discretion of the then Kachvah ruler, Jaisingh 
I. Atemple priest known as Krsnadasa had been assigned to 
manage the affairs and possessions of Jiva, which included 
administration of the Govindadeva temple. However, he was 
accused of attaining that position by deception; consequently, 
a farman was issued by Jaisingh I to appoint Sivarama as the 
preferred caretaker of the Govindadeva deity. From then on 
Sivarama considered the land his own. Thus, Jaisingh I used his 
imperial influence to issue the order that the lands and retreats 
of Jiva should be under the custodianship of Sivarama. 145 
Aurangzeb’s oppressive actions within Vrndavana com- 
menced substantially in 1665, seven years into his reign, which 
coincides with the episode of Shivaji’s escape, in which the 
Kachvahas were considered chief culprits, particularly Jaisingh 
I’s son, Ramsingh. With the diminishing power of the Rajputs 
in the Mughal Empire and Aurangzeb’s general disappointment 
with them, Aurangzeb seems to have adopted an alternative 
direction in his political strategy. Aurangzeb’s actions in Vrnda- 
vana also provoked the Jat peasants under their leader Gokula 
to rise in revolt. Consequently, Vrndavana was constantly 
ablaze from April 1669 to January 1670. During this period, 
Mathura and Vrndavana were even renamed to Islamabad and 
Muminabad, although in reality the new labels were only ever 
used in official documentation. 14° In January 1670 Aurangzeb 
also ordered the demolition of the renowned KeSavadeva tem- 
ple of Mathura. 147 The temple was a grand monument 
necessitating excessive efforts from Aurangzeb’s soldiers to 


accomplish the task. 148 The demolition of this temple followed 
a decree to desecrate temples in 1669 by Aurangzeb. SaqI 
Mustad Kahn, a contemporary historian of Aurangzeb’s reign, 
recorded that on April 1669 his majesty, “eager to establish 
Islam, issued orders to the governors to demolish the schools 
and temples of the infidels and with the utmost urgency put 
down the teaching and the public practice of the religion of 
these misbelievers.” 14° Challenging this viewpoint other 
perspectives have been put forward to counter claims that an 
anti-Hindu sentiment was the primary motivation inciting the 
destruction of temples witnessed in this period. For instance, it 
has been claimed that the policy to cease construction of new 
temples was not introduced by Aurangzeb but was rather the 
continuation of a policy already in practice under his father, 
Shah Jahan. Furthermore, the temples that were destroyed in 
numerous instances were temples which were akin to symbols 
of political power, and thus the demolition was deemed to be 
necessary acts of retaliation for cases of aggression exhibited 
against the empire. For example, the destruction of the 
Kesavadeva temple in Mathura was declared to be a reprisal for 
the troublesome Jat rebellions in the Mathur area. 15° It has 
also been claimed that the destruction of this temple was 
judged to be retaliation for the brahmins in Mathura who had 
provided aid to Shivaji and his son in their controversial escape. 
Other reasons have also been ascribed to the link between the 
temple and Aurangzeb’s rival brother Dara Shukoh who had 
sponsored the stone railings of the construction. 151 Hence, 
several alternative explanations have been postulated that 
demonstrate varied motivations behind the demolition of the 
temples. 152 

In this period, in 1679, the jizya tax was also revived for all 
non-Muslims. Aurangzeb’s motivations for reintroducing the 


Jjizya tax have also been debated. Jadunath Sarkar has argued 
that the emperor’s motive was to encourage non-Muslims to 
convert to Islam, which would eventually lead to a nation-wide 
Islamic state. 153 However, others such as Satish Chandra have 
suggested that the purpose behind the tax was far more nu- 
anced and states that the reinstatement of the jizya tax was a 
political and ideological move to develop his personal brand to 
remodel himself as an orthodox Muslim King. 154 He expected 
this shift would help rally Muslim support, not only in conflicts 
with the Rajputs and the Marathas but also in his battles with 
the Muslim kingdoms in Deccan. The reestablishment of the 
Jjizya tax certainly magnified the divide between the Mughals 
and the Hindu nobles and accelerated the fragmentation of the 
empire. However, it has been claimed that Aurangzeb had no 
alternative than to appeal to the loyalty of the orthodox Mus- 
lim branch considering the ever-increasing mounting opposi- 
tion to the empire from the Hindu populace. 155 Earlier he had 
appealed to the same orthodox group as he executed Dara and 
imprisoned Murad on the premise of them having transgressed 
Islamic laws. Another perspective expounded states that he 
was forced to introduce the tax due to a serious depletion in 
funds expended due to his constant battles. Consequently, the 
Jjizya tax was introduced 21 years after he came to power to 
replenish the imperial treasury. Interestingly, in spite of the tax 
being instilled there is no evidence of its imposition leading to 
conversions. 15°& 

Considering that Vrndavana became a target of Aurangzeb’s 
wrath, the ramifications for the Govindadeva temple, being 
one of the grandest temples in North India, are insightful. 

The deity was especially valued by the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect, 
having been founded by sect leader Ripa, and also became 
a symbol of Kachvaha power in North India. Amidst the 


devastation in Vrndavana, intriguingly, the temple was not 
demolished but only partially desecrated. When a construc- 
tion was demolished under the instructions of Aurangzeb 
the party that was dispatched to fulfil the task would report 
back the resources utilised to undertake the task. Such reports 
exist for temples in Mathura and Varanasi, but not for the 
Govindadeva temple. Considering the close bond between the 
Govindadeva temple and the Kachvaha family, since the reign 
of Akbar, it could be inferred that the treatment of the Govin- 
dadeva temple reflected Aurangzeb’s own dwindling alliance 
with the Kachvahas. Therefore, the desecration of the temple 
has been attributed as a fitting reprisal for the Kachvahas 
due to Aurangzeb’s suspicions of Ramsingh’s involvement in 
Shivaji’s escape. It also appears that completely destroying the 
Govindadeva temple would have entirely severed ties between 
the Kachvahas and the Mughals, pitting the Kachvaha family 
against the Mughals. Along with his other numerous enemies, 
the situation would have been extremely intolerable and un- 
tenable for Aurangzeb; therefore, he may have deemed partial 
demolition of the temple to be a fitting punishment. 157 
According to Fergusson’s History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture the Govindadeva temple’s upper parts are claimed 
to have been torn down by Aurangzeb, “who is said to have 
erected ... a place for Muslim prayer on the roof.” 158 Further- 
more, many of the figures in the doorway have been carefully 
defaced. There even appears to be a mutilated image of a fig- 
ure’s head with a Turkish turban, which could have portrayed 
Akbar, as the image is larger than the others. 15° Its inner 
sanctum, which housed the deity and was therefore its most 
sacred portion, was virtually demolished. In addition, smaller 
shrines contained within this great compound were also 
destroyed. 16° This once important place of pilgrimage and 


former symbol of robust Mughal-Kachvaha-Gaudiya relations 
was left severely damaged and desolate during the reign of 
Aurangzeb, reflecting the deterioration in this alliance. In the 
same way, former Kachvaha ruler Mansingh’s famous Vis- 
vanatha temple in Benares was also demolished as retaliation 
for Kachvaha involvement in Shivaji’s escape. Such temples had 
been constructed using Mughal resources and were symbols of 
Kachvaha prestige; therefore, in response to apparently violat- 
ing long-established allegiances, the prized possessions of the 
Kachvahas were targets of destruction. 1°! 

In this difficult period, despite the attacks on their temples, 
the Kachvahas still strived to remain the protectors of Gaudiya 
Vaisnava deities such as Govindadeva. The Kachvahas collabo- 
rated with the priests of the Govindadeva temple to provide 
safe passage for the deity prior to the desecration of the temple. 
A letter from Ramsingh to his minister in 1671 records that 
Govindadeva was transported to Kaman arriving from Vrnda- 
vana. The minister was requested to arrange further provisions 
for the deity’s safe passage to Govindapura (Riipaheda). 
Nevertheless, Govindadeva was not taken immediately and 
appeared to have remained in Kaman for a further four years. 
162 Indeed, the Govindadeva deity never returned to Vrnda- 
vana. One plausible reason provided was that after the death of 
Jaisingh I in 1667, the Kachvahas would not be able to ensure 
the protection of the deity from the destruction of the Mughal 
rulers in Vrndavana. Consequently, the priests were keen to 
relocate Govindadeva to a more secure and distant location like 
Govindagadha, where the images could be concealed within a 
fort and the greater distance from Vrndavana further ensured 
protection. 163 From here, Govindadeva was eventually taken 
to Amer, the homeland of the Kachvahas in 1714. However, it 
wasn’t just Govindadeva amongst the Gaudiya Vaisnava deities 


that was relocated to ensure protection. For example, Radha- 
damodara, the deities of Jiva, were eventually moved to Jaipur 
and the deity of Sanatana, Madana-Mohana was taken to Ka- 
rauliin 1728 by Raja Gopalsingh, a brother-in-law of Jaisingh II, 
who went on to construct a temple for the deities opposite his 
palace. 164 However, Gopal Bhatta Gosvami’s deities of Radha- 
Raman, due to their smaller size, appeared to have remained 
concealed in Vrndavana. As there was no temple established for 
the deity as of yet to attract the attention of the Mughals, the 
deities were hidden. The deity of Banke-Bihari also remained 
concealed in Vrndavana during this period. The image of 
Radha-Vallabha worshipped by the Radha-Vallabhite commu- 
nity was transferred to Kaman and remained there before being 
returned to Vrndavana in the late eighteenth century. This 
period impacted Vrndavana radically; many images that had 
departed from Vrndavana for safety never returned to the area 
again. By the end of the eighteenth century Vrndavana had 
transformed drastically, initiated by the faltering Mughal- 
Kachvaha alliance. Indeed, no longer would Vindavana attain 
the same fortunes that it once enjoyed under the Mughal 
Empire. 165 


Demise of Aurangzeb and rise of Kachvaha King Jaisingh II 


Aurangzeb’s reign was characterised by his continual warfare, 
especially with the Marathas and the conquest of Deccan. This 
endeavour drove his empire to the brink of bankruptcy, as 
Stanley Wolpert describes: 


The conquest of the Deccan, to which Aurangzeb 
devoted the last 26 years of his life, was in many 
ways a Pyrrhic victory, costing an estimated hun- 
dred thousand lives a year during its last decade 


of futile chess game warfare. The expense in gold 
and rupees can hardly be accurately estimated. 
Aurangzeb’s encampment was like a moving 
capital - a city of tents 30 miles in circumference, 
with some 250 bazaars, witha 1/2 million camp 
followers, 50,000 camels and 30,000 elephants, 
all of whom had to be fed, stripped the Deccan 

of any and all of its surplus grain and wealth ... 
Not only famine but bubonic plague arose ... 
Even Aurangzeb, had ceased to understand the 
purpose of it all by the time he was nearing 90... 
“I came alone and I go as a stranger. I do not know 
who I am, nor what I have been doing,” the dying 
old man confessed to his son, Azam, in February 
1707. 166 


As well as great resources being depleted owing to constant 
warfare, the empire was in disarray, accelerated by Aurangzeb’s 
inability to settle issues in his provinces. 167 As Aurangzeb’s 
reign was coming to an end with a crumbling Mughal Empire, 
Jaisingh II inherited the throne of Amer in 1699, ruling till 
1743. Despite being very young, he played a pivotal role in the 
politics of North India. Quickly, he established himself as a 
critical member of Aurangzeb’s court, assisting the emperor in 
numerous ways, including subduing the Jats. He was rewarded 
handsomely for his efforts, showered with gifts and grand 
titles. His younger son Shivsingh was elevated to governor of 
Mathura and also deputised for his father as governor of Agra. 
Jaisingh II also utilised his political status to aid the Hindu pop- 
ulace in the Mughal Empire against Hindu-centric taxes that 
were deemed to be unjust. 168 


Jaisingh II's fortunes were short-lived, as upon Aurangzeb’s 
death the Mughal Empire became embroiled in a war of suc- 
cession. Jaisingh II had sided with Muhammad Azam Shah, 
but Bahudar Shah emerged victorious, and as reprisal Bahudar 
commanded that Jaisingh II be displaced as ruler in Amer by 
his younger brother Vijaysingh. Jaisingh II and his armies were 
exiled from the city. However, with Bahudar preoccupied in 
the Deccan, Jaisingh II swiftly recaptured the city with the 
assistance of the armies of the Rajput kingdoms of Mewar 
and Marwar. Relations between Jaisingh II and the Mughals 
were eventually repaired, and Jaisingh II was reinstated in the 
administration of the Mughal regime, appointed governor of 
Malwa and Agra, and received a mansab of 7000. 162 

After the death of Aurangzeb in 1707, numerous conflicts 
emerged, which contributed to the breakdown of the Mughal 
regime, and the once formidable empire gradually became 
more and more fractured. This period witnessed a rise in 
rebellions and a trend to openly assert one’s independence 
from the empire as regional leaders. 17° Therefore, uprisings 
emerged amongst the zamindars in Bengal and Bihar, and the 
provincial leaders such as the Rajputs, Sikhs and Afghans, 
who became less obedient to the Mughal ruler. 17 After the 
death of Aurangzeb in 1707, Jaisingh II had set his sights on 
constructing a new power base representative of a rejuvenated 
Kachvaha power. It was hoped that the new city would have a 
robust religious and intellectual foundation, and the deity of 
Govindadeva, which had been the object of devotion for the 
Kachvahas since the time of Bharmal, would lie at the heart 
of the new city. The revival of the Kachvahas would also be 
reflected in the rejuvenated status of Govindadeva, a long-time 
symbol of Kachvaha prestige. Consequently, Govindadeva’s sta- 
tus evolved from the family deity of the Kachvahias to becom- 


ing the presiding state deity of their new capital city, Jaipur. 
The residence of Govindadeva in Jaipur was known as the 
Govinda Mahala or palace instead of a Mandira or temple. This 
implies that Govindadeva was now the tutelary deity of the 
Kachvahas, virtually given the status of sovereign of the state. 
Jaisingh (Jaisingh) II dedicated the new city to Govindadeva 
and continually sought refuge of the deity, evidenced by the 
inscription of his official seal which states: “Savai Jaisingh 
II has found shelter at the feet of Govindadevaji,” which his 
descendants have observed to this day. This episode marks the 
culmination of the Kachvahas’ dedication to Govindadeva, 
which began with Raja Bharmal approximately 150 years ear- 
lier when he was awarded the first land grant for Govindadeva 
in Vrndavana. 172 

This section began by describing the contribution of 
Jaisingh I, who continued to support the empire faithfully 
in the initial phase of Aurangzeb’s rule, having served the 
Mughal regime throughout the reign of Shah Jahan, wherein 
he negotiated an alliance with Jaswantsingh, played a vital 
role in the capture of Dara and even overcame Shivaji to aid the 
expansion of the Mughal Empire. However, his policy to be- 
friend Shivaji backfired and weakened the once strong alliance 
with Aurangzeb, who never fully appreciated the genius of 
his strategy. Aurangzeb became further dissatisfied with the 
Kachvaha efforts, accentuated by their suspected participation 
in the escape of Shivaji. This was exhibited by the treatment 
of the Gaudiya Vaisnava temples in Vrndavana connected to 
the Kachvahas. During this challenging period, the Kachvaha 
clan continued to strive to protect Govindadeva by providing 
safe passage and harbour during the attack. As the Mughal 
Empire deteriorated during the end of Aurangzeb’s reign, 
Jaisingh II at a tender age emerged as the new leader of the 


Kachvaha dynasty in 1699. After over 30 years of toil for the 
family, the Kachvahas entered an era of political stability and 
growth. Jaisingh II pioneered the creation of anew Kachvaha 
state with Govindadeva at the heart of his new city, Jaipur. It 
also marks the apex of the Kachvaha efforts to support Govin- 
dadeva, beginning from Raja Bharmal, who ensured the first 
land grant for Govindadeva, to his grandson Mansingh, who 
leveraged Mughal resources to construct a regal monument for 
Govindadeva. 


Conclusion 


Despite the long-standing historical connection of Krsna 
bhakti to Vrndavana, places of pilgrimage relating to Krsna 
did not dominate the area until the early sixteenth century. 
Prior to the sixteenth century, historical sites within Vrnda- 
vana appear lost; numerous raids upon Mathura also obscure 
the matter further. Local bhakti traditions and archaeological 
excavations also indicate that Vrndavana was all but barren 

of pilgrimage sites of Krsna until Vaisnava reformers such as 
Caitanya arrived in Vrndavana in the sixteenth century. This 
period of transformation in Vrndavana was initially prompted 
by communities such as the Gaudiya Vaisnavas of Bengal, 
some of whom settled in Vrndavana with the purpose of redis- 
covering the land of Krsna. However, they were not alone in 
this endeavour, as the political influences of the day provided 
generous patronage and resources to facilitate their ambitions. 
The favourable political situation and stability proved to be 
crucial in order for Vrndavana to flourish with new temples 
emerging. This remarkable situation under the Mughal regime 
allowed Hindu royalty to participate in their traditional duties 
as Hindu rulers and yet remain committed to the Mughal es- 


tablishment. The rediscovery of Vrndavana coincided with the 
demise of the Sultanate and the advent of the Mughal Empire. 

In this extraordinary era, we notice the Kachvaha rulers 
and those in the Gaudiya Vaisnava community adapting to 
the socio-political and economic changes that emerged with 
the ascendancy of the Mughal regime. Although there were 
numerous successes with this new-found Mughal-Kachvaha 
coalition, for a variety of reasons, the Mughal-Kachvaha union 
did not fulfil its potential. The intimate relationship between 
these two dynasties developed to support political ambitions; 
however, when the political circumstances changed either due 
to ambitions being met or rulers of the dynasties changing, 
the alliance waned. The Mughal interest in the Kachvahas was 
based largely on the utility and resources offered by the rulers 
to the empire. Therefore, the alliance grew and waned accord- 
ing to the resourcefulness of the Kachvaha ruler that occu- 
pied the throne at Amer. Cooperation between the two political 
dynasties also required an empire that was multireligious in 
character. Although high ideals were established by Akbar, it 
seems later Mughal emperors were not able to retain the same 
multireligious culture as evidenced by the introduction of 
decrees to demolish temples under Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb, 
even if such declarations were often spurred by political 
objectives. 

As the Mughal-Kachvaha alliance fluctuated, as political 
players came and went, Gaudiya Vaisnava temples like Govin- 
dadeva in Vrndavana faced prosperity and threats accordingly. 
There appeared to be a direct correlation between the strength 
of the Mughal-Kachvaha coalition and the fortunes experi- 
enced by the Gaudiya Vaisnava temples. Akbar’s era was a 
golden period for this alliance, which saw the Kachvaha’s 
promoted to the highest positions in the Mughal court, 


particularly through Mansingh and Bhagavandasa. This was 
reflected in the prosperity witnessed in various parts of Vrnda- 
vana exemplified by the erection of an impressive temple for 
Govindadeva. In the subsequent reigns of Shah Jahan and 
Jahangir, although the Amer family didn’t obtain the same 
positional heights as witnessed in Akbar’s rule, they neverthe- 
less remained crucial contributors in the empires that followed. 
This was especially illustrated by Jaisingh I, whose reign 
spanned both Mughal rulers, serving dutifully and success- 
fully, accomplishing great deeds for both rulers. The grants 
issued earlier in Vrndavana during Akbar’s reign were pre- 
served by both Jahangir and Shah Jahan; in fact there were also 
improvements in the patronage allotted. A further develop- 
ment during their reigns was the transfer of administrative 
control of key temples like the Govindadeva temple to the Amer 
family, illustrating the intimacy between the Kachvahas and 
Govindadeva. However, during Aurangzeb’s reign, there was a 
dramatic decline in the fortunes of the temples of Vrndavana, 
which witnessed Govindadeva, like many other deities who 
were under threat, being secretly escorted outside Vrndavana. 
This change in fortune coincides with a breakdown in the 
Kachvaha-Mughal alliance, caused by Aurangzeb’s distrust of 
the Kachvahas due to their alleged participation in the escape of 
Shivaji. The Kachvaha dynasty had been intimately connected 
with the fortunes of Govindadeva, beginning with the initial 
construction of the majestic temple in Vrndavana to providing 
regular patronage and administrative aid; therefore, even in 
times of crisis, the Kachvahas continued to exhibit their devo- 
tion for Govindadeva. The Kachvahas sought safe passage for 
the deity, eventually relocating Govindadeva to the safe haven 
of the new Kachvaha capital city of Jaipur. With the new resi- 
dence of Govindadeva, the deity founded by the renowned 


Gaudiya Vaisnava teacher Rupa, so begins a new chapter of 
engagement between the Gaudiya Vaisnava tradition and 
Kachvaha ruler Jaisingh II, which will be depicted in the follow- 
ing chapter. 
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Introduction 


Since 1562, the Kachvahas Kings had formed an alliance with 
the Mughal regime. However, by the late eighteenth century 
the once formidable Mughal Empire had collapsed, ensured by 
Aurangzeb’s death in 1707. This permitted provincial succes- 
sor powers to assume control. Kingdoms no longer felt obliged 
to align with the Mughals and even if they did remain support- 
ers they no longer did with the same zeal. Alliances founded 
and fortified during the rule of Akbar weakened during the 
reign of Aurangzeb, which accelerated upon his death. This 
development, coupled with the depletion of Mughal resources 
required to sustain the empire, led to the rapid disintegration 
of the empire. During this transition period, although the 
Kachvahas led by Jaisingh II in the early eighteenth century 
remained superficially loyal to the Mughal court, Jaisingh II 
consciously distanced himself from the emblems of a Mughal 
noble. In this period of political upheavals, Jaisingh II’s achieve- 
ments were remarkable, establishing him as perhaps the 
greatest ever Kachvaha ruler. His accolades culminated in the 
building of a new capital city that showcased the revivified and 
rising status of the Kachvaha dynasty in North India. 


Jaisingh II and Jaipur 


Jaisingh II's rise to the throne of Amer 


Jaisingh II rose to become one of the most renowned rulers of 
the Kachvaha dynasty. In addition to being a consummate gov- 
ernor, he was exceptionally learned and a passionate religious 
reformer. He retained interests in the fields of religion, schol- 
arship, architecture and astronomy. Indeed, he commissioned 
copious works from scholars, artists and astrologers, works 
which were preserved in the Jaipur archives. He was an expert 
in the science of astronomy and had observatories constructed 
in multiple locations in India. Indeed, he is still revered in mod- 
ern times; Jawaharlal Nehru once stated that “by dint of his 
qualities he would have been a remarkable man anywhere and 
at any time.” 1 

Jaisingh II was conferred the throne of Amer at the tender 
age of 11 andruled from 1699 to 1743. As a young Kachvaha 
ruler he exhibited traits and skills befitting an exemplary 
leader. The Emperor Aurangzeb, grateful of Jaisingh II’s con- 
tributions to the ambitions of the empire, which included 
participating in battles in Khelna, Panhala and other regions in 
the Deccan, bestowed the prestigious title of “Savai,” meaning 
he who is one and a quarter, or in other words one who exceeds 
the abilities of an ordinary man. However, upon Aurangzeb’s 
death in 1707, Jaisingh II’s fortunes took a turn for the worse 
for a brief interval. Having become embroiled in the struggle 
for succession for the Mughal throne, Jaisingh II had aligned 
with Azam, a rival to the eventual Mughal ruler Bahadar Shah, 
which temporarily cost him the Amer capital. Jaisingh II's 
plight was further aggravated as his rival and younger half- 


brother Vijaysingh, on the other hand, had formed an alliance 
with Mughal ruler Bahadar Shah. 2 Therefore, as retaliation 

for siding with Bahadar Shah’s adversary, Amer was engulfed 
by Mughal troops in 1708 and renamed Mominabad, “the city 
of the orthodox Muslims,” and his brother Vijaysingh was 
assigned to oversee the city. However, shortly afterwards, the 
Mughal emperor had to shift his attention towards the Deccan, 
where his own brother was initiating an uprising. Seizing the 
opportunity in Bahadar Shah’s absence, Jaisingh II formed 
alliances with other Rajputs in Jodhpur and Udaipur, who 

had encountered comparable maltreatment from the Mughal 
leader, and together they recaptured Amer in late 1708. In 
1713 Jaisingh II also captured his adversary Vijaysingh, impris- 
oning him until his death. After this period of difficulty and 
uncertainty for Jaisingh II, his fortunes changed dramatically 
and entered a phase of immense prosperity. Jaisingh II was 
also able to consolidate his position at the Mughal court, yet 
simultaneously presented himself as an independent Hindu 
King. He served the Mughal regime in various ways, whilst also 
distancing himself from the Mughal titles that were gifted to 
him, well aware of the inescapable looming political transfor- 
mations transpiring. 

Sensing the imminent disintegration of the once formidable 
Mughal Empire, Jaisingh II sought to revive his dynasty’s status 
and establish themselves as autonomous monarchs at this 
volatile time in North Indian politics. This effort was best em- 
bodied by the construction of his new capital city, Jaipur, which 
was located almost 10 kilometres from his earlier headquarters 
in Amer. It was within this fluctuating political environment 
that in 1713 Jaisingh II also salvaged Govindadeva out of exile 
and transported the deities to a temple at the heart of the new 


capital city, a public proclamation of the mounting assertion of 
the Kachvaha clan. 


Jaipur 

The new Kachvaha capital of Jaipur symbolised far more than 
simply another kingdom operating within the jurisdiction 
and domain of the Mughal regime; Kachvaha King Jaisingh 

II recognised an opportune moment to establish himself as 

a self-governing independent sovereign within North India. 
The city took approximately four years to be built; as well as 
adopting standard construction procedures, Jaisingh II also 
executed Vedic rituals and ceremonies grounded upon age-old 
customs. In this way, he established his new capital city upon 
the principles of dharma and asserted himself as a self-gov- 
erning monarch, distancing himself from the Mughal regime. 
He also exhibited his autonomy in several other significant 
ways. For instance, after the death of Bahadur Shah in 1712, 
he relinquished the Mughal title, Mirza Raja, along with the 
traditionally used seal of allegiance to the Mughal emperor and 
from 1727 adopted a seal demonstrating fidelity to Sita-Rama, 
whom had been the family deities of the Kachvahas since 
Amer. 2 Such manoeuvres enabled the Kachvahas to become 
autonomous without openly defying the Mughal adminis- 
tration. Jaisingh II assumed such tactics to fortify his status 

as a Hindu King no longer directly answerable to the Mughal 
emperor. 

A further strategic component to inaugurate the new 
Kachvaha capital of Jaipur was the installation of Govindadeva 
at the heart of the city. Govindadeva became the official state 
deity of the new capital; consequently, as Jaisingh II rose to be 
a self-governing monarch, so too did the status of the deity of 
Govindadeva, paralleling his prosperities. Although, the deity 


had been a beneficiary of extravagant Kachvaha patronage 

in Vrndavana, in Jaipur the deity’s status developed to epito- 
mise the principal emblem of Jaisingh II’s Hindu kingship in 
his new capital city. Jaisingh II shared an intimate bond with 
Govindadeva, from his royal quarters he could see Govin- 
dadeva; + it appeared to the citizens that the King’s wishes were 
tantamount to the wishes of the divine Govindadeva, fostering 
religious validation for his rule. Furthermore, Jaisingh II’s 
official seal also bears the inscription $ri-govinda-deva-carana 
savai-jaya-simha-sarana, the mighty Jaisingh II takes shelter at 
the feet of the venerable Govindadeva; > such Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions were important mechanisms for royal assertion. Hence, 
Govindadeva became an essential feature of Jaisingh II’s strat- 
egy to fortify his status as undisputed sovereign of the new 
Kachvaha capital. 

Another custom embraced in ascertaining Hindu 
sovereignty, which had been popular in Maharashtra with 
Kings like Shivaji, entailed adopting the process of Brahmini- 
sation. In Jaipur, brahmins were appointed to execute specific 
rituals to further legitimise his status as King. In this way, 
identical procedures of royal assertion employed in Maharastra 
were also adopted by the Rajput Kings. © According to the tradi- 
tional Hindu social system known as varndasrama, the brahmin 
is situated at the top of the social body, just as the head is sit- 
uated at the top of a human body. Jaisingh II legitimised his 
position as Hindu ruler with the performance of public rituals 
carried out by such qualified brahmins, further bolstering his 
position as the indisputable King in the public perception of 
his subjects. As testimony to his consecration by the brahmin 
order, the King was divinely ordained with honorific titles such 
as Sri and ji, designations usually reserved for deities or reli- 
gious figures. ? Such venerable titles were symptomatic of di- 


vinity, suggestive that he was a conduit between worldly realm 
and the divine world. Therefore, as well as being a sovereign 
of this realm, he was also considered a representative of the 
divine. Indeed, Krsnadeva in his composition known as Karma- 
vivrti, an exposition on karma, which will be the subject of the 
following chapter, refers to Jaisingh II as the venerable King of 
Kings, whilst also employing the honorific title of Sri. 8 

As a further mark of his prowess, Jaisingh II also executed 
the vajapeya yajna in 1708. He used the ritual to highlight his 
imperial power to the public. The right to perform this ritual 
is highly contested and Jaisingh II undoubtedly undertook 
this ritual to make a bold proclamation asserting his authority 
in this period of political upheaval. He also pioneered the 
enactment of a ritual that had not been conducted for many 
years, the asvamedha yajna. Indeed, the ritual was executed not 
merely once but remarkably twice in his reign. The asvamedha 
yajna is a highly ambitious and prestigious ritual, which is per- 
formed exclusively by great Kings and contributed to enhanc- 
ing the status of the King. This asvamedha ritual entailed the 
release of the King’s horse trailed by an army of four hundred 
soldiers. The horse was left to wander at will, any lands which 
were trespassed by the horse would be considered territory 
belonging to the King and forbidding entry to the horse would 
be considered a declaration of war. Such acts dispatched a clear 
message to Jaisingh II’s subjects and his enemies, further rein- 
forcing his authority and supremacy within Jaipur. 2 Jaisingh 
II’s appetite for the execution of rituals is renowned; he was 
even described as “panca&dhikaSsatasvamedhaydji” or one who 
has performed 105 asvamedha rituals. Although this is likely to 
have been an exaggeration, nevertheless the epithet reflects his 
zeal to perform such Vedic rituals. There are also numerous rit- 
ual works commissioned by him, for instance the “Jayasimha- 


kalpadruma,” which details the daily nitya and naimittika kar- 
mas executed by Jaisingh II. 12 

The customs adopted by Jaisingh II to articulate his position 
as a King were evidently Hindu ones. Although the term 
“Hindu” is rarely used in the discourses of this era, 14 Jaisingh II 
projected himself as a Hindu ruler in the sense that he aspired 
to formulate his kingship on the principles of dharma. There- 
fore, he drew on exemplars of kingship founded on dharmic 
principles and should not be misunderstood to have acted 
without precedent. In this respect, he was regularly likened 
to historical rulers of yore, such as King Yudhisthira, who is 
described in the epics, and the tenth avatara of Visnu, Kalki, 
who descends in this era to dissipate the evils of this world. 
Even his own funeral procession, laid out three years before 
his death, emulated that of Yudhisthira’s ascent to heaven. In 
this and similar ways Jaisingh II projected himself as a divinely 
ordained Hindu King, following in the footsteps of the ancient 
renowned Kings of the tradition. 

Jaisingh adopted ambitious schemes of religious legitima- 
tion, each act provided an imperative contribution in attaining 
the unquestioned support of his subjects in Jaipur. From the 
process of brahminisation, to abandoning the Mughal seal of 
allegiance, to the performance of highly contested rituals, 
through to the masterstroke of installing Govindadeva, one 
of the most venerated deities in Northern India in the centre 
of his capital, all proved to be vital instruments in carefully 
sculpting his brand of kingship and statecraft. 


Religious reform, competition and conflict 


Era of Reform 


With the influx of Vaisnava groups from Vrndavana into the 
new capital city of Jaipur, Jaisingh II was tasked with accommo- 
dating all the newly arrived sects and maintaining the older 
religious groups from Amer, the earlier capital. Inevitably, each 
of these sects contested for the favour and patronage of Jais- 
ingh II. Consequently, in the process of negotiating the co- 
existence of this multitude of traditions, consensus-based 
universal religious standards were fashioned, derived from the 
input of various theologians and scholars. In the process of 
these developments, specific sets of criteria were formulated to 
distinguish orthodox and non-orthodox conduct. A vital 
component of re-establishing traditional models of Hindu 
kingship and statecraft within Jaisingh II’s domain rested upon 
integrating and legitimising the practice of smarta rituals, 
which formed the foundation of his ambitions to construct a 
state underpinned by dharmic principles. The Vaisnava com- 
munities that arrived were subsequently engaged in projects to 
endorse the practice of smarta rituals. However, since the 
fourteenth century in Rajasthan smarta rituals had been asso- 
ciated primarily with non-tantric Shaivism and the monism of 
Shankara, and thus the term smarta had begun to denote the 
antithesis of Vaisnava practice, accentuating the divide 
between Vaisnavas and Smartas in that region. 12 Nevertheless, 
Vaisnava groups made valiant attempts to incorporate 
Vaisnava elements into the smarta rituals, and endorsed a type 
of Vaisnava smarta practice that held in balance orthodox 
dharma and bhakti practices, deriving its authority from 
Vaisnava Puranas. An example of Vaisnava smarta practice was 
illustrated by Hare Krsna Bhatta, most likely of the Vallabha 
sect and a former resident of Gokul in Vrndavana. Having 
resided in Banaras, he acted as chief adhvaryu for the vajapeya 
and asvamedha rituals in Jaipur. He also produced a text known 


as Vaidika-vaisnavasaddacara outlining a Vaisnava conduct 
which endorsed Vedic rituals with tantric practices in accor- 
dance with the teachings of the Bhagavata Purana. A similar 
manual had been generated by the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect, 
known as the Hari-bhakti-vilasa. 13 These works delineated an 
orthodox Vaisnavism grounded on a brand of Vaisnavism 
which did not undermine Vedic rituals. Thus, through such 
literary contributions, the notions of ideal orthodox Vaisnava 
conduct were further defined and broadcast. This was just one 
of several measures inspired by the King to demarcate and 
promote orthodox practices within his domain. 

The exertions by sects to integrate smarta culture along 
with their idiosyncratic practices spawned a further require- 
ment. Considering that Shankara has been associated with 
smarta ritual practice, sects were also expected to emulate 
other ideals instituted by Shankara; 14 consequently, it be- 
came a requirement to provide commentaries on three central 
canonical texts from the Vedic corpus, the Brahma-sitras, the 
Upanisads and the Bhagavad-gita, commonly known as the 
prasthaéna-traya, the three key canonical texts of Vedanta. 
Indeed, not only Shankara but the founders of all the major 
schools of Vedanta such as Ram&anuja and Madhva had outlined 
their distinctive theological positions through commentaries 
on these works. Therefore, commentaries on these significant 
writings were expected from sects who aspired to conform 
to the religious reforms prevalent, spurred on by the political 
pressures ubiquitous in this era. 

Another imperative requirement for authenticity and 
orthodoxy for sects in this era entailed the necessity to 
present a legitimate link to one of the four traditionally ac- 
cepted Vaisnava factions. The four orders revolved around the 
teachings of Visnusvami, Madhva, Nimbarka and Ramanuja. 


Lineage affiliations had developed into an accepted standard in 
North India to diagnose orthodox legitimacy and thus became 
a crucial measure of authenticity at the Jaipur courts. It was 
also essential that the content of a sect’s literary contributions 
reflected the claimed lineage affiliations. Therefore, sects 
within Jaipur were rigorously scrutinised and examined by the 
courts, determining whether such affiliations proposed were 
genuine or fabricated in order to obtain imperial endorsement. 
The introduction of criteria for authenticity in this period 
generated a highly competitive atmosphere, representatives of 
the various Vaisnava groups strived to authenticate the tradi- 
tions they embodied at the courts of Jaipur. Vaisnava sects such 
as the Ramanandis, the Nimbarkas, the Gaudiya Vaisnavas 
and the followers of Vallabha all contended in this politico- 
religious environment. Of these groups, the Ramanandis and 
the Gaudiya Vaisnavas especially competed, having the most at 
stake as the chief patrons of the Kachvahas. 


The Ramdnandi sect 


The RamAanandi tradition, founded by the fourteenth century 
North Indian Vaisnava reformer Ramananda, held a long- 
standing association with the Kachvaha dynasty. In the 

reign of Prithviraja, who ruled from 1503 to 1527 in Amer, 
Krsnadasa Payohari, a grand disciple of Ramananda, settled in 
Galta, a valley close to Jaipur. Payohari, a devotee of Sita and 
Rama, became the teacher of Prithviraja. The Ramanandis 
developed a close affinity to the Amer royal family, leading to 
Sita-Rama becoming the chief deities of the Amer Kingdom. 
Sita-Rama had been the family deities of the Kachvahas and 
subsequently further reinforced their alleged descent from 
kuéa, one of the sons of Rama. 15 The Kachvahias’ commitment 
to Sita-Rama was also demonstrated in the official seal of 


the Kachvaha Kings. In spite of the privileged status that the 
Ramanandis enjoyed with the Kachvahis, as the sect shifted 
from Amer to Jaipur, they too were the subject of scrutiny and 
were pressured to conform to the new approved orthodox 
standards established for the innumerable traditions, new and 
old, in this new religious landscape. As a consequence of the 
new pressure they encountered in Jaipur, there were several 
reforms that the tradition had to adopt, resulting in a marked 
change in the profile of the RamAanandis. Like other traditions 
in Jaipur, they were required to align themselves with one of 
the four authorised sampradayas. To fulfil this requirement, 
they professed a connection to RamAanuja, and therefore the 
Ramananda community in Galta identified themselves as the 
Ramanuja-Ramanandis, which distinguished them from other 
RamAanandis, who proclaimed their descent from Ramananda 
solely. 1© Consequently, Ramananda’s status as a follower of 
RamAanuja became a contentious issue, and in the early twenti- 
eth century a faction succeeded in rewriting the sampradaya’s 
hagiography, omitting Ramanuja from the tradition’s geneal- 
ogy. 12 

The RamAanandis were also compelled to address the rising 
malpractices amongst ascetics in their community. Jaisingh 
II was keen on curbing the inappropriate conduct exhibited 
by ascetics and instead encouraged an orthodox householder 
mode of living. Consequently, the Ramanuja-Ramanandis 
adopted orthodox practices and standards according to the Sri 
Vaisnava sect of Ramanuja. Indeed, the head of the monastery 
in Galta, who from the very commencement of the lineage 
traditionally had been a celibate ascetic, was now obliged to 
become a householder. Other sects headed by ascetics also 
came under duress and were compelled to undergo similar 
reformations. Galta in particular was targeted by Jaisingh II 


for reform, due to its influence and the ascetics appeared quite 
lax in expected practices. 18 Since this reformation, the leaders 
of the Galta community have remained householders, which 
has accentuated the divide between them and other ascetic- 
orientated Ramanandis. 12 Jaisingh II also curbed the Rama- 
nandis’ practice of madhuropdsand, or the worship of the Lord’s 
marital activities. In this practice, the Ramanandis meditated 
upon the loving relations between Rama and Sita; the King 
became alarmed over the ramifications for Vaisnava celibate 
monks who were expected to demonstrate self-restraint. 2° 
As will be discussed later, he was similarly concerned over the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava worship of Radha and Krsna, especially their 
revered loving affairs. His apprehension in this regard was also 
revealed in his role as governor of Mathura. For those ascetics 
in Mathura who were lax in the practice of celibacy, Jaisingh 
II appealed to them to marry and live as householders, resid- 
ing in a village that he established called Vairdgyapura, “the 
city of asceticism,” near Mathura in 1727. 21 His reformation 
attempts were extensive, even labouring to discipline the mil- 
itary potential of Vaisnava ascetics who inhabited his domain, 
especially prohibiting those that were not employed by the 
Kachvaha administration. 22 

Therefore, despite preserving an intimate rapport with 
the Kachvahas dating back to Prithviraja, the Ramanandis 
were forced to respond to the labours of Jaisingh II to institute 
orthodox behavioural practices by adhering to reforms both 
theological and social in nature. These politically charged 
reformations were deemed to be mandatory not just for the 
RamAanandis but all religious groups that aspired to be recipi- 
ents of patronage from the political administration, and more- 
over these reformations were considered crucial for their very 
survival in Jaipur and Mathura. 


The Gaudiya Vaisnava sect 


This fascinating period in Jaipur witnessed the influx of 
Vaisnava sects and deities arriving and settling in Jaipur. This 
phenomenon was invoked by the precarious circumstances en- 
countered in their earlier homeland of Vrndavana. Numerous 
deities such as Govindadeva were forced to relocate to Jaipur, 
seeking shelter in this new religious landscape. Inevitably 
this disrupted the religious hierarchy in the Kachvaha state as 
newly arriving religious sects had to be accommodated, which 
at times demanded the displacement of others sect. In Jaipur, 
Jaisingh II embraced the arduous task of accommodating the 
new Vaisnava groups entering the new religious framework 
whilst also endeavouring to preserve the ritual and rank topog- 
raphy founded earlier in Amer. 

The renowned Gaudiya Vaisnava deity of Govindadeva 
was one of the principal deities of Vrndavana, originally 
discovered by Gaudiya Vaisnava teacher Ripa. Like the 
Ramananda deities of Sita-Rama in Amer, the Govindadeva 
deity of Vrndavana was a recipient of generous patronage 
from the Kachvahas. Govindadeva received patronage from 
the family early on, beginning with Kachvaha ruler Bharmal 
and followed by his grandson Mansingh, who constructed a 
grand temple for Govindadeva in the pastures of Vrndavana. 
In the final phase of the Mughal Empire’s command of North 
India, Aurangzeb and his forces posed a threat to the safety 
of the deity, eventually resulting in the partial demolition of 
the Govindadeva temple. In this difficult time Govindadeva 
was secretly escorted to Radhakunda, and then eventually to 
Kaman, a city in the Mathura district. Govindadeva, along with 
two other principal Gaudiya Vaisnava deities, Gopinatha and 
Madana-Mohana, remained in Kaman for several years. It was 


hoped that Govindadeva’s exile was temporary and that once 
the turmoil subsided, the deities would be returned to their 
natural home of Vrndavana. However, instead of returning to 
Vrndavana, Govindadeva was transferred to Rajasthan and the 
new capital of the Kachvahas became the new sanctuary for 
the deities. 

Govindadeva’s new home differed significantly from the 
land of Vrndavana, where he had lived unopposed, being one of 
the foremost venerated deities in the forest. In Vrndavana, the 
worship and status of Govindadeva were beyond question and 
criticism; bhakti was freely practised based on the core tenets 
of the bhakti tradition. Even though the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect 
shared an intimate rapport with the Kachvaha dynasty, their 
doctrines and practice had not been arbitrated rigorously. 
However, in the highly competitive religious atmosphere in 
Jaipur they were compelled to respond to the concerns and 
demands raised as Jaisingh II toiled to govern the conglomerate 
of religious sects in his domain. In Jaipur, Govindadeva en- 
countered challenges from sects such as the Ramanandis, who 
had initially enjoyed a prominent status with the Kachvaha 
Kings, primarily through their deity of Sita-Rama which had 
been honoured as the preeminent deity in the Kachvaha home- 
land of Amer. Indeed, the Ramananda sect had traditionally 
played such a pivotal role that each of the Kings undertook 
a ceremony with the Rama mantra by a Ramanandi mahant 
upon their inauguration. Prior to Govindadeva’s arrival, the 
deity had only been a distant rival; however, with his arrival 
in Jaipur and his popularity with the royal family, this posed a 
threat to the privileged position that the Ramanandi tradition 
had held for so long with the Kachvahas. 23 

Despite the presence of numerous other sects and the 
Kachvahas extensive history of devotion to the Ramanandi 


sect, Jaisingh II arranged to place Govindadeva at the heart 

of his new capital. This shift in loyalties was reflected in the 
realm in various ways. For instance, in the capital, the principal 
deities of Jaipur were organised in a triangular formation. The 
Govindadeva temple was placed in the city palace grounds 

at the apex of the formation, and at the western base of the 
triangle stood a Sita-Rama temple and on the eastern end a 
Laksmi-Narayana temple was erected. 24 The arrangement 

of the deities highlighted the superior status of Govindadeva 
among the foremost deities of the Kachvahas. The coronation 
ceremony also illustrated how Govindadeva superseded Sita- 
Rama in this description by Monika Horstmann: 


On the evening of the coronation he (i.e. the 
custodian of Govindadeva) becomes the most 
prominent Vaisnava of the kingdom: the new ma- 
haraja first renders respects to Govindadeva, then 
to the tutelary goddesses of the territory and clan 
and only then presents himself at the temple of 
Sitarama. 25 


Formerly Govindadeva had been installed in Kanak Vrndavana, 
a model replica of the original Vrndavana, on a route between 
Amer and Jaipur. Thus, Vrndavana had been imported to the 
Kachvaha domain to host Govindadeva and it was here that the 
deity was worshipped from 1714. In 1716 the Govindadeva 
deity was installed in his final destination, the Jainivas garden, 
positioned in the heart of Jaipur. Once inaugurated in Jaipur, 
Govindadeva became the principal political-religious emblem 
and accordingly was foregrounded in the palace complex itself. 
Indeed, the deity had always remained a symbol of valour for 
the Kachvahis, ever since Mansingh who at the peak of his 


power, had constructed a magnificent temple for the deity. 
As testament to the prolonged patronage and dedication to 
Govindadeva, all titleholders attached to the court were now 
obliged to contribute endowments towards the preservation 
of the deity and his caretakers. 26 The status of Govindadeva 
was also enhanced by the King’s genuine devotion for the 
deity. His attraction to Govindadeva inspired him to arrange 
the construction of the temple in such a way that he secured 
an unobstructed vision of Govindadeva from his palace. His 
commitment to Govindadeva also inspired him to prostrate 
himself before the deity on a daily basis, symbolic of his 
devotion to Govindadeva. 2? At the end of his rule, after al- 
lotting the throne to his son Ishvarisingh, Jaisingh II retired 
and exhausted the remaining years of his life exclusively in 
the worship of Govindadeva. The court poet Krsna Bhatta 
Kalanidhi provides the following account of his movements 
upon retirement: 


Continuously he contemplated full of love of 
Krsna’s face, He had turned a bee that rejoices pro- 
foundly In drinking the nectar of the sweetness of 
bliss. (10.2) In contact with pious people the like 
of him, he listened to the excellences of Govinda: 
he was a cakora bird whose gaze was totally 
abandoned to Him, He uttered His name, Inhaled 
the fragrance of His tulsi-foot and remained ab- 
sorbed In unity with Him. (10.3) He performed the 
works taught by the Veda and was In possession 
of a knowledge for which the valid proofs were 
provided by the Upanisads, He worshipped Krsna 
according to the ninefold mode of bhakti and due 


to Its perfection he attained love (preman). (10.4) 
When his son, named Isvari Singh, was able to 
carry the burden of rule he put It on him, Thirst- 
ing for all-encompassing enjoyment, he with- 
drew gradually and bore himself the load of the 
non-dual love of Krsna. (10.5). He had performed 
his duties which were conducive to righteous acts 
and In awareness of the true being of the Supreme 
Self. At the foot-lotus of Govinda he abandoned 
himself alone and totally to the love of Him. (10.6) 
In the early morning of the 14th bright day of 
Asvin of VS 1800 Govinda was led into the lotus of 
his heart: the ruler Who had become like God ex- 
pired and was absorbed In God. (10.10). 28 


As aconsequence of Jaisingh II’s commitment to Govindadeva, 
he also developed a special interest in the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
sect, who had been the personal caretakers of the Govindadeva 
deity from the commencement of the deity’s worship by the 
discoverer of Govindadeva, the revered Rupa. Jaisingh II assem- 
bled the major works associated with the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
tradition and deposited them in the city palace library. He 
collected biographies pertaining to the founder of the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava sect, Caitanya, and the works of the foremost teachers 
of the tradition such as Rupa, Sanatana and Jiva. He also gath- 
ered the works of contemporary Gaudiya Vaisnava teachers 
such as Visvanatha, Baladeva and Krsnadeva. 

Despite his partiality for the school, it was not only the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava sect that attracted Jaisingh II’s attention. 
He was also sympathetic to other Vaisnava schools and thus 
he possessed literatures associated with other Vaisnava sects 


such as the Nimbarka, Ramanandi and Vallabha traditions. He 
also constructed a temple dedicated to Sita-Rama in Mathura 
and a temple in honour of VaradhAraja. He participated in 
Vaisnava festivals such as Holi and Ramanavami and also vis- 
ited pilgrimage sites in Mathura, Benaras and Prayag. 2° Such 
examples illustrate the broad religious interests of the King. He 
also strived to inspire unity amongst the conglomerate of sects 
within his domain; consequently, he commissioned several 
philosophical pieces in this regard. For instance, learned schol- 
ars fashioned works such as Siddhantaikya-prakasika which 
illuminates upon the unity of all philosophies by simplifying 
modes of worship to establish harmony. He is also ascribed to 
have personally written a commentary on the Brahma-sitra 
texts, known by several names to reconcile various perspec- 
tives held by prominent sects. 39 He was widely respected for 
his labours to promote unification, and thus, Venkatacarya of 
the Ramanuja school, remarking on his efforts, states: 


As in the past, Nrsimha (the fourth of the ten 
incarnations of Visnu) suppressed the antimony 
between a man and a lion (by joining the head of a 
lion with the neck of a man), so does the wise and 
learned King Jaisingh make the representatives of 
different sects speak firmly with one voice by rec- 
tifying their outward differences. 21 


Nevertheless, despite his noble endeavours to achieve unifi- 
cation, Jaisingh II’s reign was characterised by a religiously 
competitive atmosphere, different factions and sects laboured 
to persuade the royalty of their legitimate positions. Attain- 
ing the favour of the imperial regime was critical for the 
survival and the prospective fortunes of the respective sects. 


Furthermore, the partiality demonstrated for the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava sect by Jaisingh II did not go unnoticed, and as their 
prominence grew in Jaipur, it invoked insecurities amongst 
other Vaisnava groups such as the Ramanandis who had 
earlier enjoyed the foremost political support. Consequently, 
the Gaudiya Vaisnava faction encountered criticisms and 
were compelled to justify their prominent position. Often the 
challenges and accusations raised were the subject of debates 
in the royal courts, culminating in mandates to substantiate 
credentials in orthodox terms according to approved-upon 
standards that had shaped the religious landscape of Jaipur. 
Consequently, this period marked an extraordinary phase in 
the political-religious relations within North India, whereby 
Jaisingh II utilised state patronage to discipline the practices of 
the conglomerate of religious sects. 


Gaudiya Vaisnava teachers during 
the reign of Jaisingh II 


Jaisingh II and the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect 


Before we examine the specific trials that the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
school encountered in this reformative period, I will intro- 
duce the principal advocates and defenders of the tradition 
that articulated responses to the challenges experienced 

in this era. The Govindadeva deity, founded by the revered 
Gaudiya Vaisnava saint Rupa, became one of the principal 
deities of the Gaudiya Vaisnava community. Since the reign 
of Kachvaha ruler Bharmal, Govindadeva had also received 
the special care of the Kachvaha family, evolving to become a 
symbol of Kachvaha prestige. The influence of Govindadeva 
was overwhelming and led to flourishing relations between 


the Kachvahas and the Gaudiya Vaisnavas. This alliance 
intensified upon Jaisingh II’s reign due to the King’s special 
affinity to Govindadeva resulting in a period of favour for the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava school. Jaisingh II’s intimate relations with 
the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect were further reinforced in his role 
as governor of Mathur4 and Agra, a position in which frequent 
interactions with the Gaudiya Vaisnava community were in- 
evitable. He also built a retreat house on the banks of Yamuna 
in Vrndavana known as Jaisingh Ghera, 32 where he partook 

in theological discussions with the various Vaisnava sects of 
Vrndavana. Although neither the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect nor 
Jaisingh II ever declared a formal initiation into the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava sampradaya, nevertheless an exceptional bond ex- 
isted between them. Therefore, to appease and assist the King 
in his governance of the sects within Jaipur, and to reciprocate 
with the sustained patronage received from the royal family, 
three key figures contributed in distinctive ways to legitimise 
the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect and support the efforts of Jaisingh II 
in this era, namely Visvanatha Cakravarti, Krsnadeva Sarvab- 
hauma Bhattacarya and Baladeva Vidyabhisana. 


Visvanatha Cakravarti 


Visvanatha Cakravarti’s precise date of birth is ambiguous; 
however, there is evidence to indicate that it was some time in 
the first half of the seventeenth century. 22 According to tradi- 
tional sources, he was born in Deva-grama in the Nadia district 
of West Bengal. Later he moved and settled in Saiyabad-grama, 
where he studied under Radha-Ramana Cakravarti. Although 
married, Visvanatha was indifferent to worldly affairs and 
soon left his family to embark on a path of asceticism. He ar- 
rived in Vraja and typically resided at Radha-kunda; however, 
it is also believed that he resided within Radha-Gokulananda’s 


temple complex in Vrndavana. He is portrayed as the leader 

of a group of bhaktas residing in “Sri Gokulanandaji kunja” in 
1712 according to manuscript evidence. 34 His movements can 
be traced from the closing signature statements found in his 
works, 25 A traditional account indicates that Vigvanatha had 
accepted a vow never to leave Vrndavana, even declining an 
apparent request by Jaisingh II to travel to Jaipur to represent 
and defend the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect. 3 However, Vigvanatha 
was not indifferent to the religious concerns emanating from 
the debates and discussions within the Jaipur courts and in- 
deed, Visvanatha responded to contentious issues concerning 
the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect in an indirect fashion. In contrast, 
his junior associates Krsnadeva Sarvabhauma Bhattacarya and 
Baladeva Vidyabhisana contributed directly, commissioning 
works and providing counsel to the King of Jaipur to facilitate 
his endeavours of religious reformation in the evolving reli- 
gious landscape of Jaipur. 

Although Visvanatha Cakravarti didn’t heed Jaisingh II’s 
request to travel to Jaipur, there nevertheless were notable 
interactions between Jaisingh II and Visvanatha. For instance, 
there is a letter from the mahant of the Gokulananda temple to 
Jaisingh II, requesting for protection from the robbers on the 
roads close by. The mahant on that occasion is presumed to 
have been Visvanatha. The Mughals also requested Jaisingh II 
to suppress the Jats in Vrndavana, and during this expedition 
in 1716 he visited Visvanatha’s Gokulananda temple, follow- 
ing which a substantial grant equivalent to an entire town’s 
income was assigned to the temple. 2” Thus, there appears 
evidence to suggest that Jaisingh II supported Visvanatha’s 
interests in numerous ways, from supplying grants to provid- 
ing safety. 


Visvanatha Cakravarti, one of the foremost leaders of the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava community in the seventeenth century, epit- 
omised the community’s dedication and devotion to Caitanya. 
This was often announced at the commencement of his works. 
38 According to later representatives of the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
sect, Visvanatha Cakravarti held a distinguished position; for 
instance, the nineteenth-century teacher Bhaktisiddhanta 
Sarasvati said, “Vigvanatha Cakravarti Thakura was the pro- 
tector, guardian, and a&carya during the middle period of the 
historical development of Gaudiya Vaisnava Vaisnavism.” 22 
Even during his life, Visvanatha had an exalted reputation. He 
was well respected even outside the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect; for 
instance, a poet from the Radha-Vallabha sampradaya, Hita 
Rasika Dasa, states, “Cakravarti is famous as a unique and good 
natured sddhu. He constantly contemplates in his mind the 
devotional practice of Sri Ripa.” 4° He was also well respected 
in the courts of Jaipur, as evidenced in a copy of the Sarartha- 
varsini, in which the scribe describes Visvanatha as a gen- 
tleman and scholar. Indeed, many of Visvanatha’s works are 
stored and archived in the royal library in the Jaipur palace. 41 

Visvanatha’s literary contributions came close to the end 
of a period where the majority of works produced by the 
bhakti movement were primarily Sanskrit orientated. Along 
with Krsnadeva Sarvabhauma Bhattacharya and Baladeva 
Vidyabhisana, Visvanatha represents the last of such Sanskrit- 
focused authors stemming from Caitanya. Indeed, in this 
period, it has been suggested that there was a proliferation of 
Sanskrit-based writings across a number of disciplines, lasting 
up till the consolidation of colonial rule, after which there was 
a decline in the production of Sanskrit texts in India. However, 
whether this phenomenon pervaded all schools of thought 
across India is a subject of debate; +2 nevertheless, there ap- 


pears to be evidence that in respect to the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
school this trend endured. 

Furthermore, with Visvanatha emerging later in the lineage 
of Caitanya, he was privileged to have had the distance of 
almost 200 years to critique the tradition and assess issues and 
concerns that required to be addressed. Asa result, Visvanatha 
composed numerous texts, treatises and commentaries ex- 
plaining and expanding on prior commentaries. By commen- 
tating upon works from authors such as Ripa, Visvanatha was 
able to highlight their ideas and teachings, once again bringing 
them to the forefront of Gaudiya Vaisnava thought. Therefore, 
the new was intimately connected to the old, embodying the 
notion of, in the language of Sheldon Pollock, an “innovative 
traditionalist,” another universal phenomenon trending across 
Sanskrit disciplines in India. 43 

Visvanatha assembled several texts on the science of bhakti 
to Radha-Krsna, such as the Madhurya-Kadambini and Raga- 
vartma-candrikda. He also composed further reflections on the 
Bhagavata Purana and the Bhagavad-gita, namely the Sarartha- 
darsini and Sarartha-varsini commentaries, and also com- 
mented on the works of teachers such as Ripa and Kavi 
Karnapira. In fact, so impressive were his works that the later 
followers of the Gaudiya Vaisnava community believed that 
Visvanatha Cakravarti was a manifestation of Ripa as he came 
nearest to matching Riipa’s enlightening perspectives on 
matters of the ultimate truth. This homage is credited to the 
writings of Visvanatha as he displays a special focus on the 
works of Ripa; indeed, most of his works were reflections on 
Rupa’s compositions. For instance, he wrote the Bhakti- 
rasamrta-sindhu-bindhu, a brief summary of the essential 
themes presented in Riipa’s Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu anda 
further commentary on the text. He also composed a work 


known as the Bhaégavatamrta-kand, which is asummary of 
Rupa’s Laghu-bhagavatamrta, a description of the different 
forms of Krsna and his exchanges with various groups of 
bhaktas. He also compiled a text known as Ujjvala-nila-mani- 
kirana, which is a synopsis of Rupa’s Ujjvala-nila-mani, a text 
illustrating the esoteric and intimate activities of Krsna and the 
gopis. The Madhurya-Kadambini, or the “cloud bank of nectar,” 
was a systematic presentation of the various stages traversed 
upon the path of bhakti, from the commencement to perfec- 
tion, from bhakti’s sprouting to its culmination, concluding in 
prema or love. In this work, he begins by providing valuable 
instructions to eradicate impediments on the bhakti path for 
the novice, whereas the later passages describe the results that 
arise. The Madhurya-Kadambini is based on Riipa’s writings, 
specifically Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu passages 1.4.15-16. An- 
other significant compilation was the Raga-vartma-candrika, or 
“the moonbeam on the path of passionate bhakti,” which is a 
short theological treatise on raganuga-sadhana-bhakti or the 
practice of following those who have passion for bhakti. Ac- 
cording to Joseph O’ Connell, the purpose of the text is to 
complete the Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu-bindhu, a drop from the 
ocean of the nectarine mellow of devotion, written earlier by 
Visvanatha summarising Ripa’s Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu. 44 
The text’s purpose was to remove ambiguities and resolve 
points of dispute which had not been foreseen or considered 
problematic in the period that Ripa lived, but had arisen since. 
Thus, from this brief synopsis of Visvanatha’s works, it is 
evident that his primary objective is to expand on the writings 
of his predecessors especially Rupa, to enlighten readers on the 
precise nature of the bhakti process and to offer realisations and 
insights in relation to the activities of Radha and Krsna. I 
discussed earlier that he was the head of the Gokulananda 


temple, and consequently a leader in Vrndavana, one would 
assume of ascetics mostly. Subsequently, it could be inferred 
that his writings were primarily tailored to them, presenting a 
somewhat private theology reachable only to the very re- 
nounced. Nevertheless, of his writings, his Bhagavad-gita 
commentary appears an anomaly, an attempt to present bhakti 
in a broader and more accommodating fashion and thus ap- 
pealing to those occupying worldly positions. This suggests 
that his commentary on this work was perhaps a response to 
the religious reformations proposed in Jaipur. I will explore this 
theory in further detail in the final chapter. 


Krsnadeva Sarvabhauma 


In contrast to Visvanatha’s engagement with the imperial 
regime, which was reduced to occasional yet meaningful ex- 
changes in Vrndavana, coupled with indirect literary contribu- 
tions to reforms issued from Jaipur, Krsnadeva Sarvabhauma’s 
dealings and affairs with Jaisingh II were far more extensive. 
Indeed, Krsnadeva was eventually employed by Jaisingh II and 
became the chief director for the ambitious religious projects 
in Jaipur. According to traditional accounts, Krsnadeva’s lin- 
eage stemmed from Gadadhara Pandit, an intimate and prom- 
inent associate of Caitanya. His father’s name was Ramakanta 
Cakravarti and his grandfather was named Raghubhadra. 45 
Krsnadeva eventually migrated to Vrndavana and became a 
student at the Radha-Gokulananda temple, where Visvanatha 
presided as the leading teacher. Indeed, Krsnadeva refers to 
Visvanatha Cakravarti as his teacher in select writings and de- 
scribes him in the grandest of terms. According to traditional 
sources there is a dramatic account of Krsnadeva becoming a 


student of Visvanatha: 


Achampion scholar from the East named Sarv- 
abhauma Pandit arrived (in Braja) one day. He 

had heard of the name of Visvanatha Cakravarti. 
Having been victorious in all directions, he 
travelled with a retinue of horses, elephants and 
riches. Many male and female slaves attended 
him. (He proclaimed) “I will become the servant 
of whosoever can defeat me. But as of yet I have 
never met anyone from whom to take initiation 
...” Finally, he arrived in Radha-kunda and came 
upon Visvanatha Cakravarti bathing at the kunda. 
He asked Visvanatha “Do you know where Vis- 
vanatha is?” Visvanatha replied “Who knows 
where he is! Just ask me whatever you wanted to 
ask him.” “But I want to debate with him” “That’s 
all right. Just debate with me. Don’t stall.” And 

he sat down right there on the bathing ghat and 
said, “You just answer what I say.” They debated at 
great length and the very person whom the Pandit 
had come to defeat defeated him in debate. Thus, 
Sarvabhauma Pandit became Visvanatha’s disciple 
and distributed all his wealth. For some time, the 
Pandit remained there and applied his mind to 
serving his guru. 46 


Although this account of Krsnadeva seems to have been 
embellished, nevertheless he appears to have garnered a re- 
spectable standing as a scholar prior to his encounter with 
Visvanatha. Humbled after his exchanges with Visvanatha, he 
studied under him in Vrndavana. However, Krsnadeva did not 
remain in Vrndavana for too long and soon relocated to Jaipur 


to become the principal religious advisor to Jaisingh II. At this 
juncture, he began an extended public career assisting the King 
in multiple affairs. The tasks adopted were numerous, ranging 
from participating in religious projects and debates, to acting 
as areligious ambassador for the regime outside Jaipur, to com- 
piling specialised works to address the interests and concerns 
of the King. His span of service to the King was considerable be- 
ginning approximately in 1715 and enduring till around 1745. 
In the span of his employment, there are copious letters 
exchanged between him and the King, often with the King 
seeking clarification on numerous theological conundrums. 
Since the King was his patron and passionate about the social 
and ritual implications of karma-yoga yet also a dedicated 
bhakta to Govindadeva, many responses were diplomatic in 
nature, accommodating the manifold interests of the King. 
47 As wellas providing elaborate responses to specific queries 
raised by the King, Krsnadeva also composed numerous texts 
between the period of 1719 and 1723. He also composed 
commentaries on the works of his teacher Visvanatha, such 
as Krsna-bhavanamrta, and those of other earlier prominent 
teachers of the Gaudiya Vaisnava school, such as Riipa’s 
Vidagdha-madhava. He even commented on his contemporary 
associate Baladeva’s Prameya-ratnavali. He also compiled the 
Siddhdantaikyaprakdsikd, a text fashioned to establish harmony 
amongst contending sects, certainly instigated by the King to 
reinforce his endeavours for unity in his realm. He composed 
the Karma-vivrti, Jadna-vivrti and Bhakti-vivrti, expositions 
on work, knowledge and devotion, fundamental tenets of 
Gaudiya Vaisnava teachings. These last four works also seem to 
have been compiled on the insistence of the King to facilitate 
his political-religious interests. 48 It is also noteworthy that 
these works were not widely circulated in the greater Gaudiya 


Vaisnava community; consequently, they are not referred 

to extensively in Gaudiya Vaisnava circles at the time or in 
later representations of the tradition. Hence, it is tempting to 
suggest that such texts were composed as an outcome of the 
debates and discussions in the Jaipur courts and were reference 
works confined to usage solely during Jaisingh II’s reign. Nev- 
ertheless, as we will observe, the compositions reflect issues of 
public concern and thus inevitably held implications for the 
public, contributing to the reformations in Jaipur. 

By 1733, Krsnadeva was well known in Jaipur and was a 
central figure in Jaisingh II’s labours for religious reformation. 
In the courts of Jaipur, when the assembly had to cite exem- 
plars of orthodox Gaudiya Vaisnava theology, Krsnadeva, along 
with earlier eminent teachers such as Riipa, Sanatana and Jiva, 
were referenced. Krsnadeva’s works were considered author- 
itative in the Jaipur courts, and since Jaisingh II was directly 
involved in the creation of a number of his works, his writings 
became particularly quotable. 49 Krsnadeva was also deployed 
as an ambassador and was tasked with canvassing on behalf 
of the King, who was striving to achieve broad consensuses on 
theological matters even outside of Jaipur. For instance, he dis- 
patched Krsnadeva to Bengal, a significant Gaudiya Vaisnava 
hub, to solicit support for theological developments arising 
from the Jaipur courts. Jaisingh II also delegated him to the 
courts of other Kings to seek endorsement and backing for his 
theological propositions. The King was keen to obtain agree- 
ments with other Vaisnava Kings for his religious proposals 
and Krsnadeva was pivotal in disseminating his recommenda- 
tions. 5° 

Krsnadeva’s efforts did not go unnoticed and consequently 
he was rewarded handsomely. For instance, he received the 
punya-udik, a special grant bestowed to maintain religious 


figures. A generous grant was also assigned to Radha-Vinodilal 
in 1716, the deity inherited by Krsnadeva from Visvanatha. 
Indeed, this grant was comparable to the endowment provided 
to the state deity of Govindadeva. He also possessed land in 
Jaipur, Kaman, Varsana and Vrndavana. >! He accrued an 
extensive amount of land, indicative of the abundant wealth 
he accumulated during his service to the King. Krsnadeva’s 
employment symbolised an intimacy between the Kachvaha 
Kings and the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect never before witnessed. 
Jaisingh II’s great devotion to the Govindadeva deity, a preemi- 
nent deity for the Gaudiya Vaisnavas, inevitably influenced the 
employment of Krsnadeva, and so commenced a prosperous 
period for Gaudiya Vaisnava-Kachvaha relations. 


Baladeva Vidyabhisana 


Another prominent student of Visvanatha Cakravarti was 
Baladeva Vidyabhisana. 52 According to traditional accounts 
the initial portion of his life was expended in the Orissa region. 
In Orissa, he resided in a Madhva sect monastery, where he 
immersed himself in the systematic study of Madhva’s teach- 
ings, the celebrated thirteenth-century founder of the dvaita 
(dualism) school of Vaisnavism. Eventually he acquired san- 
nyasa status in the tradition. During his stay in Puri, Baladeva 
appears to have been inspired by the Gaudiya Vaisnava saint 
Radha-Damodara Gosvami. Eventually Baladeva relocated 
and settled in Vrndavana, submitting himself to Visvanatha 
Cakravarti, with whom he studied the Bhagavata Purana. 53 
Baladeva was a prolific author; his writings included 
commentaries on the Brahma-sitras known as the Govinda- 
bhasya, the Bhagavata Purana known as the Vaisnavaénandini 
and the Bhagavad-gita known as the Gita-bhisana. He also 
produced commentaries on Riipa’s Laghu-bhagavatamrta, 


the Stavamdld, Jiva’s Tattva-sandarbha and on Rasikananda’s 
Syamanandasataka. He also fashioned works on Vedanta 
philosophy such as Siddhanta-ratna, Prameya-ratnavali, Sid- 
dhdanta-darpana, Vedanta-sya4mantaka and works on poetics 
like Sahitya-kaumudi, Vyakarana-kaumudi, Kavya-kaustubha, 
Pada-kaustubha. He also wrote independent devotional pieces 
such as Aisvarya-kadambini. 54 

There remains some ambiguity surrounding the precise 
details around the key participants in the debates on behalf of 
the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect. Krsnadeva and Baladeva are both 
portrayed as vital contributors in Jaipur; however, contrary to 
proposals that they arrived together, there is overwhelming 
evidence to support the view that Krsnadeva arrived in Jaipur 
far earlier. 55 Instead, Baladeva is generally presumed to have 
partaken in the debates of the Jaipur court sometime after 
Krsnadeva, possibly arriving in Jaipur even as late as the 1730s. 
Nevertheless, Baladeva played an imperative role in guarding 
the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect during the reign of Jaisingh II. 
Baladeva’s principal contribution was to legitimise the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava sect by offering acommentary on the Brahma-sitras, 
which also served to attach the Gaudiya Vaisnava sampradaya 
with one of the four recognised Vaisnava lines, a compulsory 
mandate in this era. Because of the conspicuous absence of 
a commentary by the tradition, not only did the sect invite 
criticisms but the King, who had designated the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava deity of Govindadeva as the state deity, also became 
susceptible to scrutiny. Therefore, the King commissioned 
the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect to provide a commentary on the 
Brahma-sitras. Hence, Baladeva composed the Brahma-sitra- 
karika-bhdasya, which was a succinct commentary on the 
Brahma-sitras, generated as an immediate response to the 
appeal of Jaisingh II. Following this, he fashioned a more elabo- 


rate commentary on the Brahma-sitras, known as the Govinda- 
bhasyam, named after the celebrated Govindadeva deity. 5° 
Baladeva was perfectly positioned to address the necessity of 
sampradaya affiliation on behalf of the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect 
as he had been a student of the Madhva tradition, so neither 
his textual contribution nor his participation in the debate 
appeared to be disingenuous. He also compiled a work known 
as Tattva-dipika, “the light on truth,” a comparison of various 
philosophical systems. This work also appears to have been 
commissioned by Jaisingh II. These works, like those of his as- 
sociate Krsnadeva, were the products of extensive debates and 
discussions in the Jaipur courts involving the King. Although 
not widely circulated amongst the Gaudiya Vaisnava com- 
munities either in Vrndavana or in Bengal, they were deemed 
essential accompaniments to the collections in the Jaipur city 
palace library and sources of reference to respond to critics. 
Baladeva developed into an influential figure in both Jaipur 
and Vrndavana; he held an exalted reputation in both re- 
gions. Krsnadeva also compiled a commentary on Baladeva’s 
Prameya-ratnavali, which itself depicts the regard even es- 
tablished teachers held for Baladeva. Indeed, in the opening 
of the text, Krsnadeva describes Baladeva in glowing terms, 
stating that he is “Govindaikanti,” the pure bhakta of Govinda. 
57 Furthermore, as a testament to his illustrious status in the 
region, Baladeva’s temple in Jaipur was often referred to as the 
Vidyabhtsana Mandira rather than by the deity that resided 
there. This also reflects the considerable time he expended in 
this temple in Jaipur. 58 He established himself as a leader for 
the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect, responsible for a range of activities 
such as selecting head priests at temples and hosting Jaisingh 
II on his visits to Vrndavana. He continued to preserve friendly 
relations with the Kachvaha Kings, as demonstrated by his 


correspondence with Madhava Singh, Jaisingh II’s successor. 
It appears that he remained a significant leader of the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava community even up till the mid-eighteenth century, 
as evidenced by his communication with Madho Singh in 
1755, 52 

After the death of Madho Singh in 1768, the future of the 
Kachvaha dynasty was uncertain. In light of the ongoing 
demise of the Mughal regime and the rise of Maratha power 
in North India, the outcome by 1789, a few years before the 
death of Baladeva Vidyabhisana, was that the Marathas had 
managed to exert complete control over the Vrndavana region. 
Following this, they proceeded to supplant the grants which 
the Kachvaha dynasty had provided for so long. This period 
marked the end of the extensive patronage and influence of the 
Kachvaha regime in the Vrndavana region. ©° 


Challenges encountered by the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava tradition 


Background 


In this era, numerous religious sects depended on royal 
patronage. The resources supplied by the monarchy enabled 
each of these sects to sustain temples and priests and conduct 
grand gestures of worship for their respective deities. To ac- 
knowledge the support provided by the political regime, sects 
were expected to refine their practices and doctrines, taking 
into consideration the deliberations of the royal courts. The 
relationship between the patron and recipient in this period 
also stimulated efforts doctrinally and organisationally to 
distinguish oneself from their rivals. Therefore, in this com- 
petitive atmosphere, despite maintaining a special bond with 


Jaisingh II, the authenticity of the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect came 
under scrutiny. This competitive environment in Jaipur was 
further intensified due to displacements in the religious power 
hierarchy in the state accentuated by the arrival of the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava deity of Govindadeva. Consequently, the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava sect in particular became a target of critics. 
Numerous court discussions took place instigated by the 
King, generating a process by which universal orthodox crite- 
ria were fashioned to be deployed state-wide. With the rising 
competition and political pressures stemming from Jaipur the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava sect had to define itself in relation to the 
orthodox norms being disseminated. Consequently, they were 
compelled to participate in the reformations ordained by the 
imperial court. However, this presented a serious challenge for 
the sect, especially in light of the historical nature of the tradi- 
tion. From the very commencement of the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
movement, initiated by Caitanya, they had not considered it 
necessary to implement “hard” institutional mechanisms for 
governing, for instance, there was no central administrative 
authority to regulate rigorously the different facets of the sect. 
61 Instead, members of the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect had func- 
tioned quite freely, unencumbered from any administrative 
restraints during the presence of Caitanya, although he had 
intervened on specific occasions to act as the final decision 
maker on certain crucial matters. Caitanya hadn't introduced 
any official regulating mechanisms or measures to exert or- 
ganisational control, nor did he appoint a successor or acentral 
governing body in preparation for his eventual departure. Per- 
haps caution was exhibited in this regard to deter unnecessary 
conflict and rivalry over resources upon his departure. In the 
wake of Caitanya’s departure three primary Gaudiya Vaisnava 
communities formed around the regions of Navadvipa, Puri 


and Vrndavana. Considering the sect’s decentralised approach, 
each community displayed distinctive trends and characteris- 
tics. However, that is not to postulate there wasn’t any conti- 
nuity found in these regions; the communities were connected 
instead by remarkably resilient “soft” unifying symbols such 
as devotional literatures and practices which were shaped and 
eventually formalised by sect leaders in Vrndavana. £2 

After the departure of Caitanya, Vrndavana became an in- 
creasingly significant dwelling for the Gaudiya Vaisnava mem- 
bers. Caitanya had dispatched key sect members to Vrndavana 
to compose scholarly works and re-establish pilgrimage sites of 
Krsna. Consequently, an important Sanskrit corpus of Gaudiya 
Vaisnava literatures were shaped in Vrndavana, derived from 
the foundational teachings of Caitanya. Following this we wit- 
ness bhaktas also arrive in Vrndavana for tutelage from these 
initial teachers. They resided in Vrndavana for some time and 
then were dispatched to other strongholds of Gaudiya Vaisnav- 
ism to propagate the manner of devotion they had embraced 
in Vrndavana by principally disseminating the devotional 
literatures that they had studied. This corpus of works hada 
defining impact on the tradition; indeed, these works even play 
a central role in today’s contemporary representations of the 
tradition. Thus, the genius of these earlier teachers enabled 
a system of devotional doctrines, values and practices to be 
passed down through generations more or less intact. Indeed, 
subsequent teachers even felt obliged to orientate their writ- 
ings around the works of these authoritative teachers, thus 
regulating the theological output in the succeeding genera- 
tions. ©3 

An example of the “soft” institutionalisation of the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava tradition is illustrated by Tony Stewart in his ex- 
amination of Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s biography of Caitanya, the 


Caitanya-caritamrta. His analysis demonstrates how the work 
served to systemise and delineate the Gaudiya Vaisnava corpus 
of works. The Caitanya-caritamrta appears to have acted as 
a catalyst in bridging the divergent theological outlooks and 
practices that had developed between the various Gaudiya 
Vaisnava hubs in Vrndavana, Orissa and Bengal, functioning 
essentially as a unifying treatise. °4 The biography weaves 
together the activities of Caitanya, principally those per- 
taining to the latter part of his life, along with the doctrines 
enunciated by the Gosvamis of Vrndavana, such as Ripa, 
who had been beneficiaries of Caitanya’s tutelage. In light of 
earlier hagiographies of Caitanya which appeared to endorse 
the interests of select communities, works were disseminated 
from Vrndavana, of which the Caitanya-caritamrta figures 
prominently, resulting in successfully contextualising and 
ordering earlier biographies ©° and also becoming a crucial 
reference for theological matters. ®© The Caitanya-caritamrta 
was widely employed as an introduction to Gaudiya Vaisnava 
history and doctrines. Thus, the Caitanya-caritamrta, as well 
as providing a critical account of Caitanya’s later life and an 
insight into Gosvami theology, also became a vital rhetorical 
instrument deployed and circulated across Gaudiya Vaisnava 
bases to inspire unification and standardisation, thwarting 
divisive theological and ritual trajectories that had arisen in 
the various Gaudiya Vaisnava regions. In this way, such soft 
symbols were used to define, diffuse and keep intact the essen- 
tial orientation of the tradition, and it isn’t until contemporary 
times that “hard” institutions were seriously employed by the 
sect members. 

Following the arrival of the Gosvamis, Vrndavana thrived as 
a place of pilgrimage. It became a site for new temples and their 
communities, a place of intense devotional practice anda hub 


for the production of foundational Gaudiya Vaisnava works 
that would eventually be circulated in other Gaudiya Vaisnava 
provinces. The sect had not been arbitrated externally or 
rigidly; however, following the relocation of Govindadeva to 
Jaipur, the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect had to validate their position 
as they contended with a Kachvaha King with considerable 
religious interests. In the early eighteenth century, as circum- 
stances thrust the sect into this highly political world, factors 
emerged peripheral to the tradition that placed the doctrines 
and practices of the tradition under serious scrutiny. Conse- 
quently, the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect was the subject of debates 
and discussions in the Jaipur courts, at times becoming the tar- 
get of critics for undermining the state-wide requisite norms 
and standards disseminated. Indeed, never before had the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava tradition been arbitrated by political powers 
in such a way, nor had their own leading members strived to 
control or organise the tradition in such a way; nevertheless, 
they were compelled to respond to the political pressures of 
this era. 


Criticisms 

Although the precise nature of the criticisms directed towards 
the Gaudiya Vaisnavas and their responses to counteract them 
are apparent, the origins of the criticisms and challenges, how- 
ever, remain unclear. The criticisms thrust upon the sect were 
wide-ranging; some postulated that the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
rights to worship Govindadeva were questionable, others 
disputed the worship of Govinda over Narayana. Furthermore, 
credentials demonstrating orthodoxy became a pertinent 
subject for Jaisingh II’s religious court, and upon scrutinising 
the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect, the lack of a Brahma-sittra com- 
mentary also invited criticisms. The lack of an explicit lineage 


connection to the four recognised sampraddayas also became a 
concern. Consequently the Gaudiya Vaisnava tradition was ac- 
cused of being outside the scope of the accepted four Vaisnava 
orders of succession, and in spite of its half-hearted claimed 
connection to Madhva, the tradition drew critics. A further 
cause of concern was the Gaudiya Vaisnava’s unabashed sup- 
port for the parakiyd doctrine; Krsna’s amorous affairs with the 
young cowherd girls of Vraja outside the legalities of marriage 
were viewed in some circles as immoral and inappropriate 
behaviour for the divine. Critics particularly objected to the 
worship of Radha, the principal gopi, as she never married 
Krsna according to Vedic ceremonies, and is not cited in the 
Bhagavata Purana and the Visnu Purana. © This brief descrip- 
tion encapsulates the range of criticisms that engrossed the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava sect during the reign of Jaisingh II. 

The Ramanandis, whose prominent status was jeopardised 
as aconsequence of the arrival of Govindadeva in Jaipur, are 
often linked to the criticisms. However, this was an era of re- 
ligious and social reforms instigated by the King’s ambitious 
dharmic ventures; therefore, numerous religious groups had 
to adhere to the orthodox requirements promoted. Therefore, 
although the exact causes of the accusations targeting the 
Gaudiya Vaisnavas are ambiguous, it is nevertheless evident 
that the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect were obliged to respond to the 
political pressure, thus they were often summoned by King 
Jaisingh II to appear in the Jaipur courts to defend the tradition 
and partake in the debates. 


Sampradaya affiliation and the Brahma-sitras 

As part of the reform process initiated by Jaisingh II and 
subsequently shaped by the brahmin scholars, the bhakti 
factions of Vrndavana were obliged to align themselves with 


recognised sampradayas to preserve their legitimacy. Jaisingh 
Il inspired several assemblies in his court to encourage reli- 
gious reforms. As a result of one such assembly, the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava tradition was required to demonstrate and clarify its 
lineage affiliations. 8 Alignment with an authorised Vaisnava 
tradition was considered a vital benchmark of orthodoxy. Dur- 
ing Jaisingh I!’s rule only four Vaisnava lineages were endorsed: 
the Sri sampradaya of Ramanuja, the Brahma sampradaya of 
Madhva, the Rudra sampraddaya of Nimbarka and the Sanaka 
sampradaya of Vallabha. It is thought that these lineages were 
derived from the authority of a verse delineated in the Padma 


Purana: 


Those mantras, which are devoid of [their con- 
nections with] traditions, are considered fruitless. 
Therefore, in the age of quarrel, there will be four 
sampradaya leaders. The four Vaisnavas, [namely] 
Sri, Brahma, Rudra, Sanaka, are purifying the 
earth. In the age of Kali, they will certainly appear 
from Purusottama in Orissa. Sri chose Ramanuja, 
Brahma [chose] Madhvacharya, Rudra [chose] 


Visnu Svami, [and] four Sanas [chose] Nimbaditya. 
69 


However, in spite of the political pressure, initially at least, it 
appears that some sect members attempted to avoid elaborate 
responses to the mandate of providing such lineage affiliations 
and instead elected to promote the notion that the founder of 
the sect was Caitanya, who was non-different to Krsna, and 
thus the supreme manifestation of God himself, described as 
“sampradaya-sahasradhidaiva,” the presiding deity of countless 
sampradayas. However, this response was not deemed to be 


suitable by the Jaipur court and the competitors of the Gaudiya 
Vaisnavas. 7° 

There had been earlier efforts in the tradition to connect 
the Gaudiya Vaisnava sampradaya to Madhva, specifically in 
Kavikarnaptra’s Gaura-ganoddeSsa-dipika, “a light to elucidate 
on the associates of Caitanya.” This well-known sixteenth-cen- 
tury composition from Kavikarnapira 7! is the earliest indica- 
tion of a direct link between the Caitanya and the Madhva line. 
According to the text, Caitanya’s antecedents are illustrated as 


follows: 


(1) Krsna (paravyomesvara), (2) Brahma, (3) 
Narada, (4) Vyasa, (5) Madhva, (6) Padmanabha, 
(7) Narahari, (8) Madhava, (9) Aksobhya, (10) Jay- 
atirtha, (11) Jnanasindhu, (12) Mahanidhi, (13) 
Vidyanidhi, (14) Rajendra, (15) Jayadharma, (16) 
Purusottama, (17) Vyasatirtha, (18) Laksmipati, 
(19) Madhavendra (Puri), (20) Isvara Puri, (21) 
Krsna Caitanya (Gaura). 72 


Despite such attempts to draw connections between Caitanya 
and Madhva, there were reservations regarding such declara- 
tions. Indeed, the succession list according to Kavikarnapira, 
binding the Gaudiya Vaisnava teachers to Madhva, was 
considered contentious. Some have even proposed that the 
listed lineage in Kavikarnapira’s Gaura-ganoddeSsa-dipika is 
an interpolation. For instance, Jack Hawley contends from 
several perspectives that in the Gaura-ganoddeSa-dipika, the 
earlier portion of the list is an interpolation, although he also 
acknowledges that a text known as the Bhaktamdla was in cir- 
culation at that time, authored by a Dadiipanthi Raghavadisa 
in 1660 which also links Caitanya to Madhva, reinforcing the 


widespread recognition of the Madhva-Gaudiya Vaisnava 
connection prior to this period. 72 However, considering the 
contentious nature of such lineage assertions, pressure contin- 
ued to mount upon both Jaisingh II and the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
sect to provide a more rigorous defence. Authentic affiliations 
became a serious matter, and various traditions were obliged 
to respond; those that failed to respond, such as the mahant of 
the Radha-Vallabha temple, known as Rupalal, who rejected 
a connection to the accepted sampradayas, and thus snubbed 
Jaisingh II's appeal, was forced to leave Vrndavana. 74 

The RamAanandi school, which had been popular with the 
Kachvahas over several generations, was also required to 
conform to the political pressures. Although there is some 
ambiguity surrounding the origins of Ramananda and the 
influences on his school of thought, it appears that in the 
initial stages of its formation the Ramanandis officially affil- 
iated themselves with the earlier reputable Sri sampradaya 
of Ramanuja. The Ramanandi sect continued to declare their 
connection to Ramanuja throughout the reign of Jaisingh II. 
However, after the eighteenth century, once such political 
pressures rescinded, they did not promote such formal affil- 
iations with the same zeal. Therefore, it could be argued that 
such tentative affiliations were only declared during this era to 
bolster the status of sects in this period as traditional lineage 
affiliations became a significant mark of orthodoxy. 75 Such 
cases illustrate the pressures placed upon the Vaisnava sects; 
hence it was considered critical that the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect 
also responded positively to the mandate of providing an ex- 
plicit orthodox sampradaya affiliation. 

According to traditional accounts, as one of the foremost 
leaders of the Gaudiya Vaisnava school, Visvanatha was 
initially invited to lead the response to this matter in person 


in Jaipur. However, Visvanatha had vowed never to leave 
Vrndavana; thus in his stead he directed his student Baladeva 
Vidyabhisana to Jaipur. Baladeva, who was previously initi- 
ated in the Madhva sampradaya, was in an ideal position to 
demonstrate the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect’s connection to Mad- 
hva. In the twentieth century, Haridasa Dasa, an important 
member of the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect, provides the following 
account of Baladeva’s participation: 


When, in Srila Vigvanatha Cakravarti’s final 
years, news reached Vrndavana that the Ben- 
galis performing service at the temples in 

Jaipur, being considered “without legitimate 
lineage” (asampradayi), were removed from their 
service, then Baladeva, by the order of Visvanatha, 
went to Jaipur with Krsnadeva Sarvabhauma, 
and defeated the opposing groups in debate. 
Then he re-established the seat of the Bengalis in 
the mountainous region called Galta and estab- 
lished the sacred image of Vijaya Gopala. Even 
today, this sacred image is shining in the temple 
there. At that time, by the merciful command of 
Govindadeva, he composed Govindabhasya, and 
brought glory to the Gaudiya Vaisnavas. 7& 


This version of events illustrates Baladeva’s and Krsnadeva’s 
participation in the defence of the Gaudiya Vaisnava tradition 
in Jaipur, both of them had previously been students of Vis- 
vanatha in Vrndavana. 

Baladeva was assigned the arduous task of addressing the 
affiliation quandary on behalf of the Gaudiya Vaisnavas. He 


proceeded to delineate the sampradaya affiliation explicitly 

in works like the Govinda-bhasya, his commentary on the 
Brahma-sitras and the Prameya-ratnavali, a short work briefly 
describing the nine truths of Vaisnava theology. As well as 
declaring an explicit sampradaya link to Madhva, he also pro- 
vided a theological rationale for that link, which I will explore 
shortly. The Govinda-bhdsya contains a teacher succession list 
or guru-parampara, which delineates a sampradaya affiliation 
explicitly connecting Caitanya with Madhva: 


The succession of gurus is outlined as follows: (1) 
Sri Krsna, (2) Brahma, (3) Devarsi [Narada], (4) 
Badarayana, (5) Sri Madhva, (6) Padmanabha, (7) 
Sriman Nrhari, (8) Madhava, (9) Aksobhya, (10) 
Jayatirtha, (11) Sri Jfianasindhu, (12) Dayanidhi, 
(13) Sri Vidyanidhi, (14) Rajendra, (15) Jayadhar- 
man, (16) Purusottama, (17) Brahmanya, (18) 
Vyasatirtha. (19) Laksmipati, (20) §riman Mad- 
havendra, and his disciples (21) Isvara, Advaita, 
and Nityananda, who were all teachers of the 
world. And we worship (22) the disciple of Ivara, 
Sri Caitanya, the Lord. With the gift of love for 
Krsna, he delivered the world. 77 


In this way, Baladeva strived to reveal the indisputable link 
between the Gaudiya Vaisnava school and the philosopher 
Madhva. 

Although Visvanatha didn’t attend the Jaipur court discus- 
sions in person on this matter, it does appear that he endorsed 
the affiliation to Madhva through his composition known 
as Gaurdnga-gana-svaripa-tattva candrikd, largely based on 


Kavikarnaptra’s Gaura-ganoddesa-dipika. 78 However, despite 
these efforts by both Baladeva and even Visvanatha the le- 
gitimacy of this connection raised doubts due to the lack of 
theological consistency apparent when comparing the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava and the Madhva sect. This disparity is exemplified by 
Caitanya’s encounter with the followers of Madhva during his 
travels in South India. 7° Therefore, Baladeva was also tasked 
with demonstrating a theological compatibility between these 
two traditions in his works. Hence, in texts like the Prameya- 
ratnavali and the Govinda-bhasya, as well as outlining the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava lineage which assimilated Madhva’s lineage, 
he teaches Gaudiya Vaisnava theology whilst maintaining a 
substantive affiliation with the Madhva sect. Subsequently, 
these specific works from Baladeva served as vital contribu- 
tions from the tradition, deployed as a defence against the 
criticisms and reflected adherence to the required standards 
propagated in this period. 

Baladeva’s Govinda-bhdsya, the first complete commentary 
on the Brahma-sitras from the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect, ma- 
terialised as a consequence of the orthodox reforms that 
were circulated. As sects were scrutinised for legitimacy by 
brahmins and scholars at Jaisingh II's courts, another key 
benchmark which had existed as a standard for respected 
orthodox traditions emerged, the prasthana-trayi, a collec- 
tion of commentaries on three canonical texts. These texts 
were considered vital instruments of religious knowledge for 
the purpose of salvation, consisting of Sruti, smrti and nyaya 
writings. The Brahma-sitras by Badarayana were known as 
the nydya-prasthana; the Upanisads were known as the sruti- 
prasthana; and the Bhagavad-gita was regarded as the smrti- 
prasthana. These three texts have an extensive and celebrated 
commentarial legacy, from Shankara in the eight century to 


RamAanuja in the eleventh century to Madhva in the thirteenth 
century. The advocates of the major Vedanta schools had all 
delivered commentaries on these texts. Therefore, it was no 
coincidence that this era ushered in the first commentaries 

on the Brahma-sitras and the Bhagavad-gita for the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava tradition. Such novel literary contributions show- 
cased a historical continuity of works, providing acommon 
platform for comparison and unification between all sects. 

It is worth noting that the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect had earlier 
engaged with Vedanta through Jiva, who had commented on 
the first four verses of the Brahma-sitras; 8° nevertheless, this 
was not considered sufficient in this period and the sect was 
compelled to generate a comprehensive elucidation on the 
Brahma-sitras. The Gaudiya Vaisnava school differed in their 
notion of orthodoxy and subsequently differed in their recogni- 
tion of the relative significance of specific works such as the 
Brahma-sitras. The Gaudiya Vaisnava sect believed that the 
Bhagavata Purana superseded all other texts in the Vedic cor- 
pus and so commentaries on works such as the Brahma-sitras 
were not considered to be essential. However, in light of the 
reforms of this era instigated by the King, the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
sect were obliged to substantiate their authenticity by follow- 
ing the standards established by the Vedanta traditions. Thus, 
it was deemed that a commentary on the Brahma-sitras bya 
Gaudiya Vaisnava representative, which also integrated their 
affiliation to an authorised sampraddaya, was necessary. The city 
palace library holds numerous manuscripts of the Brahma- 
sitras, and an additional 25 commentaries on the text by the 
founders of various sects, ®4 illustrating the significance of the 
Brahma-sitras in this era. Remarkably, this collection also 
features several commentaries on this work ascribed to Jais- 
ingh II, known as the brahma-bodhini, tattvartha-dipika and the 


brahma-sitra-vivrti. Therefore, it was almost impossible for the 
Gaudiya Vaisnavas sect to circumvent this mounting require- 
ment. Nevertheless, up to this point the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
school had evaded producing a widely accepted distinct com- 
mentary on the Brahma-sitras, °2 and in this period, the 
absence of such a commentary was deemed to bea violation of 
the expected orthodox standards by those positioned outside 
the confines of the sect. This complex task was left to Baladeva, 
who was nominated to author a commentary on behalf of the 
tradition. The King’s bidding for a contribution on the Brahma- 
stitras had to be realised, and thus the city palace library retains 
a document known as the Brahma-sitra-karika-bhasya, a 
succinct commentary on the Brahma-sitras. Considering that 
two distinct works are preserved in the library on the Brahma- 
sitras attributed to Baladeva, it seems plausible to infer that he 
had composed this karika-bhadsya commentary on the Brahma- 
siitras prior to compiling a more elaborate explanation of the 
Brahma-sitras known as the Govinda-bhasya, 83 named after 
the renowned Govindadeva deity of the Jaipur state. 

Baladeva’s early training with the Madhva school enabled 
him to harness elements of Madhva Vedanta to profit the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava cause. In his works Baladeva was able 
to demonstrate the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect’s connection to 
Madhva by expertly utilising Madhva’s philosophy whilst pre- 
serving Gaudiya Vaisnava doctrines. On this subject, Kiyokazu 
Okita has gone to great lengths to detail how although in his 
Govinda-bhdsya Baladeva utilises concepts and ideas of earlier 
teachers such as Madhva, he still ultimately rearticulates Jiva’s 
theological position in his presentation, which reflected his 
fidelity to the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect. 84 To further demon- 
strate his commitment to the Gaudiya Vaisnava tradition, in 
the introduction to his Govinda-bhdsya commentary, as well 


as declaring that this commentary has been configured in re- 
sponse to the appeal of the King, he also asserts the supremacy 
of the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect by stressing that the Madhva 
sampradaya belongs to Caitanya. He substantiates his claim 

by reasoning that Caitanya is non-different to Hari and the 
Madhva sect derives its authority from Hari. 85 In this way, 
Baladeva stresses that one should not misconstrue his will- 
ingness to promote a Madhva affiliation as a declaration that 
the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect is dependent on the Madhva sect. 
Instead Baladeva appropriates Madhva’s Vedanta philosophy 
within the Gaudiya Vaisnava scheme to respond to the political 
pressures in this era. 

Kiyokazu Okita has also suggested that the Madhva affil- 
iation with the Gaudiya Vaisnava tradition is a “formal one 
rather than a theological one.” 8 In other words, Baladeva 
demonstrated a formal connection with the Madhva tradition, 
showcasing a level of theological compatibility and continu- 
ity deemed acceptable in response to the political pressures, 
even though in essence the Gaudiya Vaisnava doctrine is 
theologically independent of Madhva Vedanta. David Buchta 
also asserts that it is more apt to view Baladeva’s promotion of 
the Gaudiya Vaisnava affiliation with the Madhvas not as a con- 
sequence of his exposure to the Madhva tradition in his earlier 
life but primarily as a result of the religious reforms stemming 
from Jaisingh II, and therefore Baladeva’s contribution was a 
“political manoeuvre” to safeguard the Gaudiya Vaisnava sam- 
pradaya in this period of scrutiny. 87 

Baladeva’s timely commentary on the Brahma-sitras helped 
to strengthen the position and authority of the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava sect during the reign of Jaisingh II. The commentary 
served multiple critical purposes, as well as providing cred- 
ibility to the tradition by meeting the reforms necessitating 


commentaries on the prasthana-trayi of the Vedantins; it 

also demonstrated a philosophical synergy between Madhva 
Vedanta and Gaudiya Vaisnava Vedanta, bolstering the as- 
sertion of the Gaudiya Vaisnava affiliation with the Madhva 
sampradaya which was deemed crucial in this era of religious 
competition and reform. However, Baladeva’s promotion of 

a sampradaya affiliation with Madhva fashioned in the eigh- 
teenth century could be inferred to be one of convenience, 
prompted by the reforms that permeated Jaisingh II’s kingdom. 


The parakiya doctrine 


In this period dominated by religious reforms, the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava sect’s endorsement of the parakiya doctrine 88 was 
considered controversial and discordant with the reforms 
induced by Jaisingh II. The notion that the pinnacle of bhakti 
or devotion was embodied in the divine extramarital amorous 
love displayed by Radha and Krsna and expressing adoration 
for Krsna relishing intimate affairs with the young married 
girls of Vrndavana became sources of controversy. Promoting 
such dealings were discouraged, and posed a danger to the 
ethical and moral framework that was advocated within the 
public domain at the time. The Jaipur court was concerned that 
endorsing such an image of the divine would incite immorality 
and discredit the scripturally ordained orthodox injunctions 
within religious communities that had become of major sig- 
nificance to uphold during Jaisingh II’s reign. 

The Gaudiya Vaisnava tradition recognised that the promo- 
tion of parakiyad-vada was a sensitive issue and consequently 
within the tradition there had been attempts to downplay 
parakiya-vada even prior to the debates that ensued during 
the reign of Jaisingh II. Jiva is perhaps the most senior and 
renowned Gaudiya Vaisnava teacher who did not advocate 


parakiya-vada explicitly; instead he appears to offer the most 
convincing arguments to guard the tradition from ethical 
disputes by promoting svakiya-vada, the doctrine espousing 
that Krsna and the gopis were married. Indeed, Jan Brzezinski 
claims that Jiva goes to great lengths to defend and advance 
the svakiya doctrine and suggests his position on this matter 
is disclosed throughout his writings. Jiva’s renowned compo- 
sition, the Gopala-campiu, is testament to the promotion of the 
svakiya doctrine as it contains a detailed narration of Krsna 
and Radha’s marriage ceremony. °° Furthermore, in Jiva’s ex- 
planation of Rupa’s drama, the Lalitamadhava, Jiva rationalises 
the early intimate exchanges between Krsna and the gopis 
outside the pale of marriage, by suggesting this permitted the 
growth of aesthetic emotions, culminating eventually in their 
marriage and for this reason, in Jiva’s view, their early liaison 
presents no moral problem. 2° Jiva also reasons that in Goloka, 
the transcendental sphere, Krsna remains the husband of the 
gopis eternally, and their fictitious marriage to others in the 
earthly realm is illusory, based on the notion of illusory gopis. 
21 This line of reasoning resembles the account offered in the 
Ramayana of an illusory form of Sita or Maya Sita, who is ab- 
ducted by the King of Lanka, Ravana, instead of the real Sita to 
illustrate her chastity. 22 Jiva’s views challenged the parakiya- 
vada faction of the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect as his interpretation 
was derived from Rupa’s teachings, his uncle and whose works 
formed the foundation of the Gaudiya Vaisnava corpus pro- 
duced in Vraja. Although there is some ambiguity over Riipa’s 
position on this debate, whichever side of the debate one was 
on, Riipa is portrayed as the ultimate authority. 23 It is also 
worth noting that the accepted stance of the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
sect after the departure of Jiva was of one that overwhelmingly 
reinforced parakiyd-vada, displayed by figures such as Vis- 


vanatha, in spite of the political pressures encountered in this 
era. 

Considering the ambivalent Gaudiya Vaisnava position on 
this issue, it gave rise to factions, some of those who stressed 
the svakiya doctrine advocating a marriage between Krsna and 
the gopis, and others who emphasised the parakiya doctrine 
that the gopis were married to other men. The nature of Krsna’s 
relations with the gopis became a source of debate and con- 
flict, raising concerns that the conduct of Krsna would have 
ramifications on moral attitudes and modes of behaviour. The 
issue became further exacerbated as the renowned Gaudiya 
Vaisnava deity of Govindadeva was an intrinsic symbol of 
religious legitimacy for the King in the state; subsequently 
support of the parakiya doctrine by the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
school also brought the state deity into disrepute. Considering 
the King’s legitimacy was built upon the notion of being the 
divine representative of the deity, he endeavoured to defend 
Govindadeva from such criticisms. Consequently, Jaisingh II 
directed numerous debates in Jaipur on the matter and the 
outcome of these discussions led to the mandate that only the 
svakiya doctrine should be endorsed and propagated. Hence, it 
was accepted that Radha and Krsna were always married and 
doubts surrounding their dealings were dismissed. This ap- 
proach appeared to be vital for a King striving to instil morality 
amongst those he ruled. Indeed, Jaisingh II had already insti- 
gated several related reforms in Vrndavana, such as issuing 
orders that sadhus should not keep guns or have illegitimate 
relations with women. Furthermore, in response to concern 
over illicit activities, Jaisingh II even established a colony in 
Mathura known as Vairagyapura, to provide land and shelter 
for sadhus that had been instructed to marry due to behaviour 
not befitting an ascetic. 24 


Krsna’s esoteric liaisons with the married village girls posed 
a threat to moral ideals and were at times misconstrued, be- 
coming the justification for nefarious deeds. This inevitably 
attracted critics and if not dealt with prudently could thwart 
the King’s efforts to foster morality. To appease the King and 
assist him in his reformation schemes, the head priests of the 
four main Gaudiya Vaisnava temples in Vrndavana and Jaipur 
provided a signed letter addressing his concern: 


Sri Sanatana, Rapa and Jiva Gosvamis all agree 
that Radha-Krsna lila is parakiyd in the manifest 
lila of this world, but svakiyda in the unmanifest 
(eternal) lila of the other world. But because the 
lila are eternal, then both svakiyda and parakiya 
are equal, and are both the height of rasa. This is 
because the emotion felt for Krsna (madhana-mo- 
hana) is to be analysed in a similar way to natural 
love (and parakiya and svakiyda are both accepted 
in analyses of everyday love). Because all lila are 
eternal, it is quite fitting that if one worships 
svakiya lila one will attain the lila of the Lord. And 
it is just as fitting that if one worships the parakiya 
lila, one will also attain the lila of the Lord. And 
this state of parakiyd is created by yoga-maya so 
that Krsna can taste parakiya-rasa. Therefore, it is 
said that Abhimanyu simply thought he was the 
husband of Radhika. Words are used in this sense, 
“He considered himself as a husband, but was 

not really so,” just as when we say that somebody 
fancies himself as a pandit. Rupa Gosvami has 


confirmed this in his parakiya lila prarthana poem 
in the Stavavali. 25 


This position declared by the head priests is somewhat of 

a diplomatic stance which lends itself to endorse both the 
svakiya and parakiya doctrines. This viewpoint aided the King 
to promote the svakiyd-vada doctrine, assisting him in the gov- 
ernance of his citizens, yet also did not compromise the popu- 
lar perspective within the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect in endorsing 
the supremacy of the parakiyd-vdada position. 

Jaisingh II also sought to obtain wider support for the 
svakiya-vada doctrine, even petitioning the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
stronghold of Bengal. In Jaipur and Vrndavana, state-wide 
reforms were employed to enforce an orthodox model of 
Vaisnavism; however in contrast, Bengal was rooted in the 
tantric tradition and such reforms were not employed in the 
region or within Jaisingh I!’s political jurisdiction. Krsnadeva 
Bhattacarya, a key figure at the court of Jaipur and Jaisingh 
II’s trusted ally in shaping an orthodox form of Gaudiya 
Vaisnavism, was deputed to relay the court decisions in Jaipur 
to generate some sort of consensus and universal approval on 
this matter. However, in the courts of Bengal, the King’s propo- 
sition encountered strong resistance and his position proved 
to be alarming for the Bengal Gaudiya Vaisnava community. 
Indeed, at the court of the Nawab in Bengal, the delegates 
from Jaipur were even threatened with dismissal from the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava community. 26 Krsnadeva Bhattacarya, who 
advocated the svakiya view on behalf of Jaisingh II, was ulti- 
mately defeated on the matter by another great scholar of the 
eighteenth century, Radhamohana Thakura, a descendant of 
Srinivasa Acarya, one of Jiva’s prominent disciples. 27 


It was not only in Bengal where Jaisingh II’s position drew 
criticism, in Vrndavana Gaudiya Vaisnava sect leaders such 
as Visvanatha Cakravarti advocated the parakiyd-vada propo- 
sition without compromise. Indeed, Visvanatha Cakravarti 
wrote a text known as the Svakiyatva-nirdsa-vicdra, or an 
examination of the refutation of svakiyd-vada, presumably 
in response to the debates that were prevalent in this period. 
Visvanatha presents a variety of arguments to advance the 
parakiya-vada position and demote the svakiya-vada position. 
For instance, he argues that although some in Vrndavana 
claim that Radha and Krsna married; he contends that sucha 
marriage is not plausible by problematising the timing of the 
marriage, illustrating flaws in various marriage scenarios. 28 
He also declares that the parakiyd-vada activities of Krsna take 
place not only in the earthly realm of Vrndavana, as Jiva had 
claimed, but also transpire in the spiritual realm of Goloka 
Vrndavana, for there is no distinction between the two realms 
in respect to Krsna’s activities. 2° Vigvanatha strives to counter 
Jiva’s arguments in support of the svakiyd-vada doctrine; nev- 
ertheless, he also stresses that his specific criticism is targeted 
at those who utilise Jiva’s works to promote the svakiya doc- 
trine over the parakiya doctrine and not to Jiva himself. Indeed, 
Visvanatha resolves that Jiva’s real purpose was to advocate the 
parakiya doctrine. °° Therefore from Vigvanatha’s perspec- 
tive, even if Jiva was promoting svakiya-vada, this was not his 
actual position and instead Jiva had highlighted this alternate 
view to appease the critics targeting the sect. 

The parakiyd-vada position advocated by the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava sect in regard to Krsna’s relations with the gopis had 
remained a topic of controversy, requiring rationalisation 
by even the celebrated Gaudiya Vaisnava scholar Jiva, who 
appears to stress svakiyad-vada to pacify the critics of the tradi- 


tion and to detract from the parakiyd-vada dispute. However, 
despite his attempts, in the early eighteenth century the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava tradition’s stance still left them vulnerable. 
Controversy over the matter escalated with the participation of 
Jaisingh II, who became concerned over the impact of parakiya- 
vada on the legitimacy of Govindadeva and the possibility of 
undermining his promotion of orthodox moral conduct in 

his realm. Jaisingh II compelled his intimate aide, Gaudiya 
Vaisnava theologian Krsnadeva, to propagate svakiya-vada over 
parakiya@-vada in Jaipur, and even as far as Bengal. However, 
Krsnadeva’s attempts and Jaisingh II’s endeavours were sti- 
fled, encountering robust rejections from the Bengal Gaudiya 
Vaisnava community and even the renowned Visvanatha of 
Vrndavana. It appears from the evidence gathered that Jaisingh 
II and Krsnadeva were not as successful as they had anticipated 
in promoting the svakiya doctrine, which didn’t achieve uni- 
versal acceptance in the same manner as their other reform 
initiatives. 


Tension between bhakti and public engagement 


Another concern emerging during the reign of Jaisingh II 
entailed the tension between the practice of bhakti, which at 
times implied the transcendence of conventional norms and 
the interests of a King who was aspiring to devise orthodox 
behavioural norms for adoption by communities within his 
domain. In this period, several Vaisnava orthodox orders grap- 
pled with rising unorthodox elements within their respective 
communities, which at times placed them in a problematic 
predicament bearing in mind that they were governed by 

a monarch who was keen on reforms to facilitate orthodox 
behaviour and conduct. Such issues became the focus of dis- 
cussions and debates, the culmination of which demanded the 


configuration of specialised works by the various sects that 
participated, outlining how their particular sect’s theological 
positions integrated within the framework of Jaisingh II's 
vision for dharmic conduct. Jaisingh II frequently relied upon 
Krsnadeva on matters pertaining to the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect; 
subsequently, Krsnadeva was inspired to pioneer the creation 
of anew genre of works promoting orthodox conduct on be- 
half of the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect. In an identical way, other 
sects also generated comparable works to appease the King. 
Krsnadeva also partook in prohibiting works that fuelled the 
rising non-orthodox bhakti trends witnessed. 

The Gaudiya Vaisnava sect was a prominent case of a bhakti 
tradition divided over the role of orthodox practices such as 
karma which required participation in social schemes such 
as varnasrama. This conflict appeared to stem from the views 
of some of the Gaudiya Vaisnava members in Bengal, who 
concluded that the practice of karma was rendered redundant 
once one embarked on the path of bhakti. This unorthodox 
faction was largely inspired by one of the sternest critics of 
karma, Ripa Kaviraja, who was active in the early seventeenth 
century. He had declared himself to be a representative of Ripa, 
whose foundational teachings delineated the science of bhakti. 
Ripa Kaviraja’s interpretation of critical passages of Rupa 
Gosvami’s Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu attracted great interest, 
resulting in a schism between the orthodox and the non-ortho- 
dox factions of the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect in North India. This 
rupture in orthodox practices troubled the King; the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava orthodox scholars responded through specialised 
works. However, the rise in Ripa Kaviraja’s popularity was not 
quelled. Subsequently, in 1727 the King took drastic action, 
culminating in the prohibition of Ripa Kaviraja’s teachings 
and practices not just in Jaipur but also in Vrndavana. The 


Kachvaha ruler passed this ruling in his capacity as the gover- 
nor of Agra and Mathur, roles he had held since 1722. As well 
as aban issued upon Rupa Kaviraja’s teachings, his followers 
were also branded criminals and divested of their rights over 
their religious estates. 1°! However, the case surrounding Rupa 
Kaviraja was not unique and was just one example of many 
reformations during this period, instigated by a religious 

King attempting to tame and reorganise Vaisnava orders. The 
orthodox members of the Gaudiya Vaisnava school operated 
closely with King Jaisingh II in his endeavours to counteract 
non-orthodox practices within Jaipur and Vrndavana, hence 
negating the influence of Ripa Kaviraja became an imperative 
agenda for all parties. This collaboration between the orthodox 
Gaudiya Vaisnava faction and the Kachvaha ruler was epito- 
mised by the partnership formed between Krsnadeva and Jais- 
ingh II. 

Considering it was deemed important enough to convene 
an assembly specially to condemn his works, Ripa Kaviraja, 
who lived from the late seventeenth century to the early eigh- 
teenth century, must have offered a significantly persuasive 
yet provocative teaching. Although there are differing opinions 
on Ripa Kaviraja’s background, some advocated that he was a 
follower of Srinivasa Acarya, the student of Jiva, whereas oth- 
ers propose that he was a disciple of Hemalata Thakurani, the 
daughter of Srinivasa Acarya. 192 However, a short biography 
of Ripa Kaviraja is narrated in the Narottama Vildsa, a work 
formulated by Narahari Dasa in the eighteenth century, which 
offers an alternative narrative on Ripa Kaviraja’s background. 
103 According to this text, Rupa Kaviraja accompanied his 
teacher Krsnacarana Cakravarti to Vrndavana, visiting places 
of pilgrimage pertaining to Krsna. Upon his visit to Radha- 
Kunda, he encountered Mukunda Dasa, a student of Krsnadasa 


Kaviraja, the author of the Caitanya-caritamrta. After being 
granted permission, he remained with Mukunda DAsa to 
study the Bhdgavata Purana from him. Rupa Kaviraja resided 
and received tutelage in Radha Kunda, becoming a respected 
member of the community. However, after Mukunda’s death 
he is spoken of in unflattering terms, primarily because of an 
offence towards a Vaisnava known as Krsnapriya Thakurani, 
104 the granddaughter of Ganganarayana Cakravarti, whose 
son and disciple was Radharamana Cakravarti, the teacher of 
Visvanatha Cakravarti. 

Rapa Kaviraja’s ill-treatment of Krsnapriya Thakurani is 
detailed as follows. Numerous Vaisnavas had congregated to 
hear Rupa Kaviraja present a sermon on the Bhagavata Purana; 
this gathering also included Krsnapriya Thakurani. During 
his recital, he noticed that she continued to utter the names 
of Krsna; slighted, he rebuked her, bellowing how dare you 
conduct both activities simultaneously. How can one chant 
the names of Krsna whilst simultaneously hearing the narra- 
tions of the Bhagavata Purana? She responded protesting that 
she had no control over her tongue which was habituated to 
continuously repeat Krsna’s names and that this habit did not 
hinder her hearing of the Bhagavata Purana. Ripa Kaviraja 
became irritated and rejected her explanation. Due to his repri- 
mand of Krsnapriya Thakurani, the text tells us that he would 
go on to fabricate his own philosophy which endorsed deviant 
concepts leading to non-orthodox factions. According to the 
Narottama Vildsa, he would also contract leprosy because of 
his transgression and subsequently leave for Orissa, where he 
would die in great pain. The text states that upon his death, he 
became a ghost who would haunt those who offend Vaisnavas. 
This account of Rupa Kaviraja’s deviancy and demise served as 
a warning to practitioners of the consequences of ill-treating a 


Vaisnava, such narratives as displayed in the Narottama Vildasa 
were also spurred on by sectarian views in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, 105 

Only two of Ripa Kaviraja’s works have survived which 
supplied the seminal ideas that formed the foundation for 
the troublesome non-orthodox Gaudiya Vaisnava factions in 
North India during the reign of Jaisingh II. These works were 
knownas the Sara-samgraha and the Raganuga-vivrti. 196 In 
both compositions he builds on the teachings of Ripa Gosvami 
in the Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu. Much of his work is in syne with 
Rupa Gosvami’s teachings; however, the contentious issue lies 
in the practice of raganuga-bhakti, which necessitates some 
sort of imitation of those who reside in Vraja. 197 His stance 
on the parakiya doctrine, a critical concern in this era, was not 
the cause of the criticism he attracted. Although challenged 
by the Jaipur courts, his support for parakiyd-vada was con- 
sistent with Gaudiya Vaisnava teachers such as Visvanatha 
Cakravarti, which was accepted widely within the tradition. 
Instead, it was his interpretation of raganuga-bhakti, devotion 
driven by passion, that brought Ripa Kaviraja’s teachings the 
severest criticism, from not only Jaisingh II’s council but also 
Gaudiya Vaisnava sect leaders. His problematic position was 
encapsulated in his foundational doctrine, the four varieties 
of bhakti practice or bhakti-sadhanas. 18 In the teachings of 
Ripa Kaviraja one can detect the underlying notions from 
which emerged numerous debates on whether raganuga-bhakti 
should be executed with the physical and mentally conceived 
body. 12° The key to Ripa Kaviraja’s belief was his interpreta- 
tion of Rupa Gosvami's verse in BRS 2.295: 


The one desirous of attaining one of the emotional 
states of the Vrajaloka should do performative 


acts of service (seva) in a manner which imitates 
the Vrajaloka with both the “perfected body” (sid- 
dha-ripa) and the “practitioner’s body” (sadhaka- 
rupa). 110 


The implications Ripa Gosvami intended in this verse became 
a subject of contention. Ripa Gosvami says no more about 
the upper and lower boundaries of the action of the perfected 
residents of Vrndavana in the spiritual realm to be imitated. 
However, the injunction of imitative action could not be ig- 
nored, and it was accepted that some sort of plagiarised action 
was required; however, the ambiguity of this verse permitted 
varied interpretations. Some argued that the imitation of 
the residents of Vrndavana is strictly confined to the mental 
sphere and not the public or physical arena; however, the imi- 
tative responsibility with respect to the sadhaka-riipa or practi- 
tioner’s physique still required to be clarified. In contrast, Ripa 
Kaviraja contended that the bhakta was required to imitate the 
residents of Vrndavana, such as the gopis with both his mental 
and physical body. Subsequently, he is frequently charged for 
having provided justification for the physical imitation of the 
gopis by dress and behaviour in Jaipur and Vrndavana. 111 

As one’s faith grows via the practice of bhakti, the bhakta 
develops bhava culminating in unblemished love for Krsna. 
However, attaining this stage of bhakti presented a problem, for 
as progress on the bhakti path matures, one’s obligations to ex- 
pected worldly customs were questioned. According to the or- 
thodox camp, the advanced bhakta, with his interior perfected 
body (mental body) or siddha-deha, should reside in Goloka 
Vrndavana, following in the footsteps of the residents, and 
with his saédhaka-rapa or practitioner’s body he operates in the 
public sphere, following social norms grounded on orthodox 


dharma. 112 However, Ripa Kaviraja propagated an alternative 
mode of living, as explained by David Haberman: 


Rupa Kaviraja insists again and again that the 
imitation of the Vrajaloka must be external as 
well as internal, and also that the external and 
internal forms are the same, that is that they 
both imitate the Vrajaloka. He does not accept the 
interpretation which insists that the practitioner 
imitate the Vrajaloka only in the mind and follow 
the injunctions of vaidhi-bhakti with the body. 
This procedure, he informs us, would only lead to 
Dvaraka, not to the intended goal, Vraja. In fact, 
Rupa Kaviraja goes as far as to insist that “in this 
sadhana which imitates the Vrajaloka, the practi- 
tioner is forbidden to perform acts of vaidhi with 
the siddha-ripa, and even more so with sadhaka- 
rupa.” 113 


Rupa Kaviraja also vindicated the physical imitation of the in- 
habitants of Vrndavana by reasoning that the initiated practi- 
tioner’s physical body was of a different ontological nature and 
therefore free from vice. He also alerted one to critics, warning 
that the uninitiated due to their immature devotion may find 
fault in them when they dress and behave as a female gopi for 
instance. 114 This viewpoint proved to be controversial and 
became the inspiration for unorthodox practices in Jaisingh 
II’s reign, exhibited by the rise of so-called sadhus emulating 
the female confidants of Krsna in dress and behaviour in both 


Vraja and Jaipur. 


The followers of Ripa Kaviraja during the rule of Jaisingh 
II generated special interest as they exemplified the tension 
between bhakti and the adoption of orthodox conduct. They 
raised the question as to what is one’s obligation to orthodox 
practices defined by notions such as karma if a person had em- 
barked on a path which seemingly led to transcendence from 
worldly activities. Consequently, surely the public responsibil- 
ities pertaining to this world became meaningless in light of 
such truths. In other words, the critical ramification of Ripa 
Kaviraja’s presentation was that as one proceeded on the path 
of bhakti one became exempt from the social obligations of 
the world and instead had to embrace the path of raganuga- 
bhakti or devotion inspired by passion which required the tran- 
scendence of social conventions. As well as being troublesome 
for the orthodox factions of the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect, it also 
proved to be a severe impediment for good governance with 
Ripa Kaviraja’s theological exposition having alarming social 
repercussions. Subsequently, this challenge contributed to a 
testing period for the orthodox branch of the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
sect as well as the King’s reformation endeavours. 

Rupa Kaviraja’s influence was far-reaching; it was not only 
in this era that his teachings had a drastic bearing. Later sa- 
hajiya sects appear to claim connection to the works of Ripa 
Kaviraja, as evidenced by Ripa Kaviraja’s inclusion in many of 
the sahajiya lineages as a disciple of Mukunda dasa. 115 He be- 
came asymbol for later sahajiyda factions, especially in Bengal 
as they traced their sahajiya practices to him. 116 Although, 
upon close inspection his theological stance as presented in 
his works do not comprehensively endorse sahajiya doctrines. 
Nevertheless, he appears to deliver an abstract yet legitimising 
foundation for embryonic sahajiya ideas to form, particularly 


the notion that raganuga-bhakti should be executed with the 
mental and physical bodies. 117 

Krsnadeva, Jaisingh II’s loyal aide and preeminent Gaudiya 
Vaisnava scholar, was deployed to refute the explanations of 
Rupa Kaviraja in the courts. Upon Krsnadeva refuting his in- 
terpretations, in 1731, an imperial declaration was delivered 
announcing the prohibition of Rupa Kaviraja’s works. 118 To 
supplement this ruling, further efforts were also undertaken 
within the tradition to curb the influence of Ripa Kaviraja, as 
the seminal ideas of his doctrine remained firmly entrenched 
in the thoughts of his followers. A selection of writings from 
Visvanatha, a prolific Gaudiya Vaisnava author of his time, 
were compiled to negate the stance adopted by Ripa Kaviraja. 
Visvanatha had already compiled the Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu- 
bindu, which was a summary of Ripa’s Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu; 
nevertheless, he sensed the necessity to compose a work 
specifically on the category of raganuga, the Ragavartma-can- 
drikd, to counteract the mounting deviant interpretations. 

In contrast to Ripa Kaviraja, Visvanatha asserts that even 
when one attains the stage of raganuga, the bhakti practitioner 
is still bound by the injunctions of scripture. Indeed, he states 
that “one who claims that raganuga-bhakti is always and com- 
pletely beyond the injunctions of scripture ... continually has 
experienced, experiences and will experience ruin and is to be 
censured.” 11° From Visvanatha’s perspective the only differ- 
ence between raganuga-bhakti and vaidhi-bhakti in relation 
to the sadhaka-ripa or the practitioner’s physical body is the 
motivating force; the physical actions, however, remain the 
same, constrained by the injunctions and regulations of vaidhi- 
bhakti. Therefore, acts in relation to vaidhi-bhakti that are in- 
spired by an intense longing or passion and not simply rules 
are accepted as rdganugd-bhakti in Visvanatha’s view. 12° 


In spite of this noble attempt by Visvanatha to offer an 
alternative explanation to the workings of raganuga-bhakti, 
Rupa’s reference to the imitative action of the inhabitants of 
Vrndavana in Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu 1.2.295 could not be 
overlooked and required further explanation. The question 
of what Ripa precisely intended according to this stipulation 
in relation to the sadhaka-ripa remained ambiguous. To ad- 
dress this matter, Visvanatha asserted that with the siddha- 
rupa, the interior perfected body, one should imitate the res- 
idents of Vrndavana; however, with the sadhaka-ripa, the 
physical performance is executed in a manner which imitates 
Ripa, Sanatana and so on, who were exemplary ascetics of 
Vrndavana who established and followed various injunctions 
themselves. 121 Therefore, Vigsvanatha’s ingenious solution was 
to recommend that the raganuga-bhakti practitioner should 
emulate the leading teachers of tradition internally and out- 
wardly. For these very teachers had delineated the specifics 
of the raganuga-bhakti process in literary form and had also 
demonstrated its model expression physically in the public 
arena. Teachers such as Ripa who were universally accepted to 
be perfected souls in the bhakti school, 122 internally resided 
in Vrndavana however outwardly followed the conventional 
norms pertaining to their positions in society as ascetics in 
Vrndavana. In this way Visvanatha presented a lucid refuta- 
tion to nullify the influence of Ripa Kaviraja’s teachings. 

It wasn’t only Visvanatha from the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
sect that produced written texts addressing this subject. 
Krsnadeva, an advocate of the orthodox faction of the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava school, also fashioned works to discourage unortho- 
dox practices. He eagerly seized the opportunity to collaborate 
with Jaisingh II, supporting his ambitions to fashion an or- 
thodox Gaudiya Vaisnavism. This served both parties well, the 


mainstream Gaudiya Vaisnava orthodoxy desired to eliminate 
the fractious entities within their communities, and Jaisingh 

II was determined to eradicate unorthodox practices operating 
freely within his domain. Jaisingh II therefore laboured along- 
side brahmin scholars such as Krsnadeva Bhattacarya, instigat- 
ing discussions and debates on this subject at the courts. The 
outcome of such assemblies was primarily two-fold, obligatory 
reforms that sects were expected to adopt and the production 
of specialised treatises representing the results of arduous 
negotiations which, eventually deposited as reference works in 
the city palace library. 

The politico-religious climate led to the production of spe- 
cialised works commissioned by the King, including four vital 
compositions by Krsnadeva, the Bhakti-vivrti, the Jidna-vivrti, 
the Karma-vivrti and the Siddhanta-prakasikya. Krsnadeva’s 
Karma-vivrti, along with another fascinating treatise on 
karma known as the Karmadhikara-nirnaya, also inspired by 
Jaisingh II, emerged in response to the political decree to pro- 
vide theological rationalisations endorsing orthodox forms 
of conduct. These two works feature overlapping themes and 
therefore appear to have been compiled in conjunction. These 
compositions emphatically endorse practices such as karma 
and varnasrama, proposing arguments and rationalisations 
sculpted from the canonical works and authoritative com- 
mentaries of the Gaudiya Vaisnava tradition. Furthermore, 
although the authors refrain from polemical statements and 
do not mention the individuals and groups they were tar- 
geting, it is evident that the themes raised and addressed in 
these texts were not configured in isolation but were instead 
a consequence of the ongoing debates. These works traverse 
several contentious subjects, such as the compatibility of 
karma and bhakti, and the jurisdiction of prescribed karma for a 


bhakti practitioner, neither of these topics had been rigorously 
defined by earlier teachers of the tradition. Another critical 
feature examined pertains to the notion of public responsibil- 
ity in upholding ideal standards of conduct in order to benefit 
the wider society. In multiple ways these works highlight the 
harmony between bhakti and karma practices and encourage 
bhakti practitioners to engage in the public arena responsibly, 
the authors substantiate their views by referring to key pas- 
sages from the foremost Gaudiya Vaisnava authorities. 

Redefining the significance and place of karma or orthodox 
conduct within bhakti traditions was not confined to the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava sect but was also required to be tackled by all 
Vaisnava groups seeking political legitimisation. For instance, 
Monika Horstmann examined a composition in the same pe- 
riod from Balakrsna Bhatta, known as the Prameya-ratnarnava, 
which is a theological piece endorsing orthodox practices and 
conduct from the viewpoint of the Pusti marga tradition. 123 
The work wrestles with comparable themes to those high- 
lighted by Krsnadeva in the Karma-vivrti, which indicates that 
this was a prominent issue in this era that necessitated re- 
sponses from the sects that desired legitimisation. Indeed, the 
Prameya-ratnarnava appears to have been compiled as a direct 
reply to Krsnadeva’s position on the role of karma for a bhakti 
practitioner. The King, who was striving for unity amongst the 
sects, encouraged sects to present topics of politico-religious 
significance in light of other presentations, particularly those 
of key figures at the court such as Krsnadeva to inspire a uni- 
fied outlook on crucial matters. 

This era was marked by a conflict between bhakti and ortho- 
dox models of conduct; bhakti’s transcendent traits encouraged 
parties to forsake responsibilities to the worldly realm. This 
theological presentation gave rise to non-orthodox practices 


and factions. As well as being a source of schisms within sects, 
it also attracted political pressure from a King, who was keen 
on reforms that fostered orthodox practices. The case of the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava sect was one of the most significant, in light 
of their prominent positions in Vrndavana and Jaipur, both 
domains governed by Jaisingh II. Consequently, with the rise 
of unorthodox practices and the subsequent social disorder 
aggravated by the likes of Ripa Kaviraja, the orthodox faction 
of the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect had to distance themselves from 
such non-orthodox trends and demonstrate that their posi- 
tions were in line with Jaisingh II's reform efforts. There were 
several reactions to the rising non-orthodox modes of living; 
the Gaudiya Vaisnava tradition responded via Visvanatha who 
offered insights into the intricacies of raganuga-bhakti, which 
stood in contrast to interpretations that aroused social disor- 
der. The King also strived to curb such practices by employing 
several scholars, to debate and discuss these concerning mat- 
ters. On behalf of the Gaudiya Vaisnava scholars, Krsnadeva 
became a key consultant to the King and pioneered specialised 
novel works and partook in prohibiting unorthodox works 
such as those of Ripa Kaviraja. 


Conclusion 


Jaisingh II’s governance was marked by his efforts to induce 
religious reforms by hosting numerous public religious de- 
bates and discussions in his courts. Brahmins and scholars 

had been recruited to mediate and participate in such forums. 
They strived to devise a bridge between governance and 
dharma, subsequently the underpinnings of Jaisingh II’s status 
and sovereignty attained religious legitimacy. Jaisingh II also 
convened various conferences to resolve the religious issues 


of the day and actively interacted with the theologians com- 
missioned to obtain clarification and resolutions on matters of 
concern. The brahmins involved were not necessarily coerced 
into participating in the King’s undertakings; indeed, many 
of the brahmins were keen to accept the opportunity granted 
by the King, as it would lead to an enhanced status and to 
remuneration in the form of temple grants and land. There 
were several matters of concern in this era for this religiously 
captivated King; subsequently, they also became significant to 
the brahmins in his court. The brahmins were expected to pro- 
vide theological reasoning for orthodox practices and modes 
of conduct recommended by the King; subsequently, they 
provided religious legitimacy for the proposals. In general, the 
King’s ambitions were to fashion systems that transcended 
the idiosyncratic traits of various sects, exhibited by their 
individual and exclusive practices, and to instead broadcast an 
orthodox mode of living based on Vaisnava theology that could 
be accommodated by the multiple groups that existed within 
his domain. The orthodox brahmins who were associated with 
these sects were now employed at the courts and became cen- 
tral to his dharma driven projects, and those brahmins or sects 
that did not cooperate with the King’s ambitions were either 
banned or denied imperial support. These endeavours culmi- 
nated in the establishment of universal norms and codes of 
behaviour, and resulted in theological expositions to discipline 
and temper the innumerable religious sects within the realm. 
The reign of Jaisingh II witnessed the influx of Vaisnava 
deities in Jaipur and wider Rajasthan, which resulted ina 
shift in the powerbases of religious sects in North India. Asa 
consequence, religious competition increased and appeasing 
the King became vital for the survival and prosperity of sects. 
Thus, sects moved into an intensely political world and could 


no longer ignore negotiating with the political powers. They 
had to validate a Vaisnava King and support his efforts of 
statecraft directed by dharmic principles. Consequently, the 
contributions from the sect leaders in the courts of Jaipur also 
had a political function. Therefore, many texts were born in 
such contexts and should not be mistaken to have been works 
fashioned remotely but were rather the products of numerous 
discussions and debates convened in the Jaipur courts. The 
majority of these compositions commissioned by the King 
were deposited in the Jaipur city palace library as reference 
works and were utilised as instruments to implement religious 
standards. Thus, these critical pieces served as timely products 
during a period of mounting political pressure upon religious 
sects. 

Despite the extraneous reform efforts instigated by the po- 
litical powers in collaboration with the employed theologians, 
the stipulations broadcast did not always attain universal ac- 
ceptance. At times, Vaisnava factions inspired by the esoteric 
bhakti practices clashed with the orthodox standards being 
institutionalised widely. In this regard, the case of the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava sect was pertinent in this period. The King was the 
benefactor for a broad spectrum of religious groups; however 
his dedication to Govindadeva was celebrated and subse- 
quently he is known to have favoured the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
school especially. Ever since Kachvaha ruler Bharmal’s reign, 
the Gaudiya Vaisnava school had enjoyed a privileged position 
with the Kachvaha monarchs; however, it had never been arbi- 
trated rigidly. However, with Govindadeva migrating to Jaipur 
and the emergence of Jaisingh II, the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect 
were obliged to react to the elaborate reformations permeating 
this new environment. Furthermore, other competing groups 


contested the favour exhibited by the King for the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava sect and the state deity of Govindadeva. 

Consequently, the Gaudiya Vaisnava community en- 
countered a variety of trials and tribulations, from political 
pressure over their contentious position on the parakiya 
doctrine to countering schisms generated by the followers 
of Rupa Kaviraja to complying with the imperial mandate to 
conform to the universal modes of conduct established. Such 
controversies and pressures forced the mainstream orthodox 
faction of the Gaudiya Vaisnava faction to define itself through 
novel textual contributions expanding on specific areas of 
Gaudiya Vaisnava theology. Hence in this period we witnessed 
the production of specialised works such as the Karma-vivrti 
and Karmadhikara-nirnaya, which were the outcomes of dis- 
cussions and debates emerging due to the escalating non-or- 
thodox practices. 

The case of Ripa Kaviraja was just one of numerous cases 
that had to be addressed as Jaisingh II reconfigured religious 
power and behaviour in North India. These politically in- 
spired endeavours have in common that they shift away from 
a bhakti practice that inspires spontaneous and unorthodox 
practices and try to come to terms with the rising mandate 
that even the highest stage of bhakti must be able to integrate 
into a social framework that promotes orthodox prescriptions 
and public responsibility. The parallel themes emerging and 
recurring in the writings inspired by Jaisingh II, witnessed 
in Krsnadeva’s works and those of others such as Pusti marga 
leader Balakrsna, demonstrate that the matter of fusing or- 
thodox dharma to bhakti was one that engrossed the brahmins 
connected to the royal courts, compelled by a King who was 
fostering a persona of a dharmic King akin to age-old renowned 
Hindu Kings of yore. 


In this era of Indian history, religion was very much 
embedded within social structure and culture, appearing to 
revolve mainly around the traditional varndsrama system and 
consequently differs from the circumstances in the later, colo- 
nial era. In this traditional system, different areas of social life, 
such as politics, law, kinship, economics and religion, are not 
distinguished from the totality of arrangements of a society 
but together remained rooted in the system. The traditional 
system aspired to permit the coexistence of a social reality 
with a transcendent objective, binding the two dimensions. 
We therefore find Jaisingh II, a figure of political status yet 
religious inclinations, arguably weaving a tapestry of public 
theology with the threads of scripture, tradition and worldly 
duty. I will further examine the precise theological to Jaisingh 
Il’s religious aspirations from the Gaudiya Vaisnava school in 
this era in the forthcoming chapters. 
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Introduction 


Due to the substantial political pressures encountered during 
the era of Jaisingh II, numerous Vaisnava sects were forced 

to re-examine their relations with practices such as karma 

and varnasrama. They were expected to ascribe importance 

to public responsibility and orthodox modes of conduct; sub- 
sequently, they were obliged to reconfigure their theological 
positions to satisfy the stipulations of the King. In other words, 
they had to present their bhakti practices in light of the con- 
servative and orthodox guidelines delineated by the King. As 

a result, several novel works were fashioned by the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava tradition which strived to tackle these concerns. The 
Karma-vivrti of Krsnadeva Sarvabhauma Bhattacarya is an 
example of sucha text that emerged in this period. However, 
before we embark on an examination of this text which eluci- 
dates upon karma-bhakti relations, I will take a brief look at the 
precise nature of karma in this period and then proceed to eval- 
uate why incorporating and accommodating karma may have 
posed a problem for the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect. 


Definitions 


Nature of dharma, varndsrama and 

karma in Jaisingh II’s era 

Before analysing the role of karma within Gaudiya Vaisnava 
theology, it’s imperative to briefly explore what karma may 
translate to in the context of Jaisingh II's reign. This will also 
entail exploring notions such as dharma and varndsrama 
which frequently appear in the course of the key discussions 
on karma. I will begin by exploring the concept of dharma. 1In 
the framework of Jaisingh II’s reign, a significant feature of an 
individual's dharmic responsibilities is governed by the rules 
pertaining to one’s varna or social class and asrama or order 
of life. This is often commonly known as one’s sva-dharma, 
which is derived from a person’s age, gender, social position, 
marital status, order of life and so on. This contrasts with the 
rules that govern all members of society known as sédharana- 
dharma or samanya-dharma, “common” or “general” rules of 
behaviour; 2 such values are described in BP 7.11.8-12, which 
illustrates the general principles to be followed by all, such 

as mercy, truthfulness, penance and cleanliness. Therefore, 
the following of dharma within this social system tries to 
draw a balance between the codes of conduct for all and the 
individual stipulations pertaining to one’s varna and a@srama. 
The varnasrama system divides society into four major varnas, 
namely the brahmanas, ksatriyas, vaisyas and sudras. The 
system provided a social hierarchy with the King at the top 
alongside the brahmanas; preserving this social order proved 
critical for Jaisingh II as it provided religious legitimation for 
him to be the sovereign ruler of all in his domain. The notions 


of dharma and varndsrama, therefore, navigated several areas 
such as social positions, values and religion. 

The concept of dharma is closely related to karma, 3 
specifically that of varndsrama-dharmaa. In this period, one’s 
prescribed karma was primarily determined by one’s varna 
and asrama. However, historically the concept of karma has 
conveyed distinctive ideas in different ages. The concept of 
karma pervades most Sanskrit texts, including the Samhitas, 
Brahmanas, Upanisads, Puranas and the epics. The concept is 
also a fundamental idea in Jain and Buddhist literature. The 
term takes on various meanings according to the text. In the 
Vedic texts, the Samhitas and Brahmanas, the term karma came 
to denote a ritual or sacrificial or liturgical rite, often equated 
with the term istaparta. In these texts, through the practice 
of karma one would attain heaven upon rebirth. Yuvaraj Kris- 
han states that the word karman occurs about 40 times in the 
Rig Veda. He also provides specific instances where sacrifice 
is denoted as karma; for instance, the satapatha Brahmana 
1.1.2.1 describes sacrifice as karma, 2 and 1.7.1.5 states that 
sacrifice is known as the greatest of works. © These Vedic texts 
provided the roots from which the doctrine of karma evolved. 
In the Upanisads the term karman or karma is also used as in 
the Samhitds and Brahmanas to signify ritual actions. How- 
ever, the underlying doctrine of karma is ultimately portrayed 
differently in Veddantic texts such as the Brahma-sitras and the 
Upanisads. Indeed, karma is frequently portrayed in the Up- 
anisads as binding, temporary and futile. Therefore, as we trace 
the development of the doctrine of karma, we witness a caution 
over the practice of karma, even “good” actions, as they are all 
essentially considered impediments to liberation. Likewise, the 
Buddhists and Jains also claimed that ritualistic karma wasa 
hindrance to emancipation. 


In contrast to the prevalent condemnation of karma, the 
Purva mimamsakas, with the innovation of the nitya and 
naimittika karma categories, rejuvenated ritualistic practices 
promoting karmas as compulsory acts. 2 The Parva mimam- 
sakas propagated four categories of religious karmas: nitya, 
naimittika, kamya and nisiddha. 8 Furthermore, the Parva 
mimdamsakas maintained that nitya, naimittika and kamya acts 
are prescribed by the Vedas and are therefore dharma or vaidika 
karma, Vedic acts. Indeed, many schools asserted that, being 
Vedic injunctions, both nitya and naimittika acts were deemed 
to be mandatory and only kamya-karma was considered op- 
tional, as such pursuits were performed to achieve materialis- 
tic objectives such as entrance into the heavenly realms. One's 
social position in the varnasrama system determined one’s 
obligations to execute specific nitya and naimittika karmas; 
for example non-householders or those who were not in the 
grhastra Gsrama were under no obligation to execute the parica- 
mahda-yajrias (five great sacrifices). Such varnadsrama-orientated 
responsibilities were delineated in texts like the Manu-smrti. 2 

The doctrine of karma and rebirth can also be observed in 
the Puranas and epics, depicted primarily through narrations 
and historical accounts. In texts like the Mahabharata, how- 
ever, the practice of karma evolves and is no longer limited to 
merely sacrificial acts but refers to all dimensions of action, 
including the mental and the physical. 1° Furthermore, such 
texts promote a notion of action that enables one to perform 
one’s duties of karma in the material realm without becoming 
entangled with their worldly roles, under the condition that 
such actions are offered to the Supreme (niskama-karma). This 
eliminates the potential detrimental ramifications of karma. 
Epics such as the Ramayana and Mahabharata also illustrate in 
detail the nature of ideal acts within a social context defined by 


varnasrama-dharma. Hence these works played a vital role in 
exemplifying how karma should be enacted. Indeed, it is inter- 
esting to consider that there are several compilations related to 
Rama 1 in the Jaipur city palace library in which he is regularly 
referred to as the archetype King. Jaisingh II was also likened to 
the great figure from the Mahabharata, King Yudhisthira, also 
known as dharmardja, the King of dharma. Jaisingh II's passion 
for the enactment of rituals is also well documented; conse- 
quently, brahmins, such as Ratnakara Bhatta, were employed 

to execute Vedic rituals such as the Vajapeya Yajna. Ratnakara 
also composed a work known as the “JayasimhaKalpadruma” 
on the nitya and naimittika karmas executed by Jaisingh II 
throughout his life. There were also numerous ritual litera- 
tures commissioned by Jaisingh II, as listed by Bahura. 12 Thus, 
notions of ideal karma were derived from and inspired by such 
texts and were the foundation to constructing a state such as 
Jaipur grounded on the tenets of dharma. 


Is the practice of karma a problem? 


For the Gaudiya Vaisnava school, the ultimate goal of all 
practice and philosophical pursuance surpasses the traditional 
aims of religion, wealth, pleasure and liberation in favour of an 
ultimate purpose to nurture unconditional and spontaneous 
prema or love for their supreme deity, Krsna. Any effort or en- 
deavour that does not serve this goal is discarded and avoided. 
Indeed, devotion or bhakti is not only the ultimate goal, i.e. 
prema-bhakti, the highest stage of bhakti, but also the method 
of attaining it, known as sadhana-bhakti. Nevertheless, the 
tradition acknowledges two other authentic yoga paths: karma 
and jana. Therefore, considering the means and objective is 
exclusively bhakti, what role, if any, does the practice of karma 


have? 13 And subsequently what is the precise obligation to the 
performance of karma defined by the varnasrama system for a 
Gaudiya Vaisnava practitioner? 

As we examine the Gaudiya Vaisnava tradition’s relation- 
ship with karma what becomes explicitly clear is that although 
the tradition does not go so far as to reject the practice of karma 
overtly, it does nevertheless caution bhakti practitioners over 
their engagement with karma. A general aversion towards 
engaging in worldly roles due to fear of entanglement appears 
to be a prevalent feature of the tradition. Such troubles are 
evident even within the popular definition of bhakti. In the 
Bhakti-rasamryta-sindhu 1.1.11, Ripa, a leading teacher of 
the tradition, defines the highest devotion as follows: “The 
highest devotion is continuous and devoted service to Krsna 
performed in a favourable way. It is free of all other desires 
and unobscured by knowledge or activity.” 14 This definition 
functions as the “root verse” from which various features of 
bhakti are understood. In this definition, Ripa cautions the 
bhakti practitioner against the enactment of karma. Jiva, the 
celebrated successor to Ripa and the tradition’s most prolific 
author, clarifies the nature of action to be cautious over. In 
reference to this passage, he states: “Here, ritual action refers to 
the nitya and naimittika acts as revealed in the smrtis and other 
texts, but not to acts used in worship of Krsna, because this 
entails continuous service to him.” 15 Therefore, it is clear from 
Jiva’s comments that the nature of karma that is discouraged is 
that delineated by the varnasrama system. 

According to Krsnadasa Kaviraja, even Caitanya, the founder 
of the tradition, appears to relegate the importance of karma. 
In his well-known conversation with Ramananda Raya in 
South India, Caitanya asks Ramananda Raya to explain the 
ultimate goal of life using evidence from the scriptures. In the 


initial stages of this conversation Ramananda first proposed, 
as the ultimate goal, varndsrama or the observance of the four 
social and four spiritual orders of life and executing one’s du- 
ties according to this framework. However, Caitanya retorted 
that this proposition was superficial, 1©in other words, that 

it concerns that which is external, for varnaésrama pertains to 
bodily concerns and not the ultimate self, and consequently he 
petitioned Ramananda for further propositions. Recognising 
this, Ramananda progressively proposed other positions, one 
after another, so that by the end of the dialogue the full gamut 
of wisdom was traversed and the various paths leading to the 
ultimate goal were explored. The exchange led them from the 
notion of merely executing varnasrama duties to offering one’s 
karmas to Krsna to relinquishing one’s karmas completely; 
from there the conversation progressed to bhakti mixed with 
knowledge, to pure devotion without any adulteration (prema- 
bhakti), and to the pinnacle of bhakti which is expressed 

by Radha. 17 This analysis demonstrates emphatically that 
karma scores very low on the Gaudiya Vaisnava hierarchy of 
importance. 

Another example from Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s biography of 
Caitanya further illustrates the reluctance of the architect of 
the tradition to permit karma practice alongside bhakti. During 
Caitanya’s travels in South India, he encounters the Madhva 
renunciates in Udupi. The Madhva school’s emphasis on karma 
made it an object of criticism from Caitanya. He opens his 
exchange with them by asking them to describe the process to 
achieve perfection, to which they respond, 


The varndsrama-dharma and presenting [oneself] 
to Krsna: these are the best sadhanas (methods of 
achieving perfection) of the Krsna-bhakta. Gain- 


ing the five kinds of mukti (liberation) and going 
to Vaikuntha, this is the ultimate sadhya (goal), 
and the Sastras attest it. 18 


Caitanya strongly rejected this claim, and in his refutation 
states, 


The Sdastras say “listening to kirtana,” and that 
Krsna-prema as a result of service is the highest 
sadhana. For prema comes to Krsna from sravana 
and kirtana: and that is the highest end of man, 
the limits of the goals of men. 12 


Krsnadasa Kaviraja also refers to BP 7.5.23-24; these two verses 
outline the key nine practices of bhakti, which includes the 
practice of sravana (hearing) and kirtana (chanting) of the glo- 
ries of Krsna to further substantiate Caitanya’s claim. Caitanya 
also states: “The abandonment of karma and the vilification 
of karma - this the sastras attest; there is never any prema- 
bhakti of Krsna from karma.” 2° He quotes BP 11.11.32 and BG 
18.66 and BP 11.20.9 to further substantiate his position. 21 
In response, the Madhva renunciate half-heartedly agrees, but 
presents alternative explanations for assigning significance to 
varnasrama. 22 Now, whether or not the reprimand dispensed 
is justifiable is not of primary interest for our purposes. 22 The 
principal concern here is the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect’s stance 
towards karma and its role within bhakti practice. Significantly, 
the founder of the tradition here explicitly disapproves of the 
practice of karma and its role in achieving the highest goal, 
prema-bhakti. 

Another core text for the Gaudiya Vaisnava school is the 
Bhagavata Purana. The Purdna’s own account of its origin 


provides further insight into the problem of karma. It is stated 
that Vyasa, despite having compiled numerous sacred texts, 
particularly the great epic the Mahabharata, remained very 
despondent. In this state, his teacher Narada Muni arrived at 
his hermitage on the bank of the River Sarasvati. Upon seeing 
Narada, Vyasa offered all due respects to his teacher. Narada 
then began to address his student and responded to his de- 
spondency. According to BP 1.5.2, Narada asked, “O greatly for- 
tunate one, son of Parasara (Vyasa), are you pleased by identi- 
fying the self with the body or the mind?” 24 Narada explained 
that despite his efforts to compose literatures of sacred content 
for the benefit of others, Vyasa had mistakenly identified the 
body and mind with the ontological self. Furthermore, in BP 
1.5.8 Narada added, “You have not praised the pure glories 

of the Supreme. Anything that does not please the Supreme 

is considered a defective philosophy.” 25 This was Narada’s 
diagnosis of Vyasadeva’s predicament, and therefore despite 
compiling so many works he had not dedicated a meaningful 
portion of his writings to glorify the Supreme and instead pro- 
vided more attention to that which pertains to worldly affairs. 
Vyasa’s objective had been to regulate and discipline worldly 
activities or karma so that people could progressively pursue 
spiritual goals. However, Narada clarifies in this passage that 
such instructions would instead fan worldly desires, detracting 
people from pursuing self-realisation. Considering Narada’s 
assessment, we can further appreciate the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
tradition’s aversion to karma and their concerns that such 
activities would distract the practitioner from bhakti, the ulti- 
mate aspiration. This caution to worldly activities is demon- 
strated in Vydsa’s novel compilation in response to Narada’s 
criticisms, the Bhagavata Purana, which declares from the very 
beginning in BP 1.1.2, “Here, the highest dharma completely 


rejects deceit, which is understandable by those devotees who 
are without envy.” 26 In other words, the highest dharma must 
not be tinged by any material motivation, and this is the core 
theme that pervades the Bhaégavata Purana. 

Another important concern is that in contrast to karma, 
qualifying for bhakti doesn’t stipulate restrictions related to 
birth or caste. Providing significance to karma would conclude 
in importance being laid upon such restrictions, curbing the 
broad reach and appeal of bhakti. For example, in BG 9.32 
and BP 2.7.46 it is explained that regardless of worldly status 
one can take up the path of bhakti and attain perfection; 
varnadsrama, in comparison, is contingent on worldly creden- 
tials. Therefore, the teachings of the Gaudiya Vaisnava school 
appear to neglect the importance of apparent karma-based 
identities governed by one’s birth, occupation, gender and so 
on. Indeed, in light of salvation one’s position in the world, 
whether grand or meek according to social order, is to be con- 
sidered essentially insignificant. Such self-conceptions are 
considered to be abhimanas, erroneous notions of self-image, 
fundamentally different to one’s true self. Consequently, the 
conviction that a person’s self-understanding can be altered in- 
sinuates that one’s social position also fundamentally changes. 
This lies in opposition to the more traditional view that one’s 
social position and occupational role is determined by one’s 
karma, which cannot be eradicated in one’s lifetime. The 
Gaudiya Vaisnavas, in contrast, believe that one’s social condi- 
tion according to karma can be altered by the benevolent grace 
of Krsna, and therefore someone of low socio-cultural status 
for instance, by the practice of bhakti, would obtain an elevated 
social standing worthy of increased respect. Considering the 
disparity between the rigid traditional notions of varnasrama 
and the more malleable path of bhakti practice, such tensions 


inevitably posed a challenge for the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect in 
accommodating the underlying attitudes pertaining to karma. 

Returning to the foremost teachers of the tradition, 
Sanatana’s comments on one of the seed verses of the Gita, BG 
18.66, further highlights the view that pure bhakti entails the 
complete abandonment of karma. Sanatana writes as such in 
the Hari-bhakti-vildsa 10.63 while commenting on BG 18.66. 
The author advocates that bhakti culminates in the complete 
abandonment of karma, whether daily or occasional rituals, 
and that one should subsequently take complete refuge in 
Krsna alone. Indeed, if one does this, one need not worry about 
incurring sin. 27 However, this interpretation differs from Sri 
Vaisnava commentators such as Ramanuja, who sought to 
continue dharmas even within the scope of bhakti and prapatti. 
For example, Ramanuja states in his commentary to BG 18.66 
that “All dharmas means karma, jfiana and bhakti yogas which 
are the means for attaining the highest good, by offering them 
as worship with great affection according to eligibility only act. 
One should abandon the notion of agency, results of actions 
and so on.” 28 According to Ramanuja’s interpretation, it is not 
karma that is to be abandoned but rather the sense of agency 
and results, whereas from the perspective of the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava tradition it appears that karma itself is needed to be 
wholly abandoned. 

So far, Ihave shared numerous examples from foundational 
scriptures and teachers of the tradition endorsing the aban- 
donment of karma in pursuance of bhakti. Karma appears to 
be a problem as it is often associated with worldly enjoyment 
and binds one to the world, and often the outcome of sucha 
practice is the attainment of heavens, which is the ultimate 
manifestation of material pleasure. Such outcomes conflict 
with the ultimate purpose of a bhakti practitioner. We may 


recall that pure bhakti was defined as “free from the desire 

for anything other than Krsna.” For devotion to be pure and 
paramount, as described in the definitions, one has to abandon 
material pursuits, which are expressed frequently through 

the religious paths of ritual action or karma. Thus, the bhakta 
hopes to renounce the desire for such goals to properly dedi- 
cate himself to devotion, because they are incompatible with 
it. “As long as the fiend of longing for enjoyment or liberation 
resides in the heart, how can the joy of devotion arise there?” 
Rupa asks. Or as Jiva puts it, “how can one travelling east obtain 
an object moving west?” 2° Now if social norms pertaining to 
the varnasrama system, norms that had served as the primary 
source of conduct for orthodox Hindu communities for cen- 
turies, were to be swiftly abandoned in a nonchalant manner 
with the adoption of bhakti, one can appreciate how such a 
stance would worry those in political power who were respon- 
sible for good governance. 

It is also worth highlighting that despite the early prolific 
authorship within the Gaudiya Vaisnava tradition, it had 
produced neither a single text to convey the theological basis 
for engaging within public or social systems governed by 
varnasrama, nor any significant passages offering guidance or 
insight into how a practitioner might behave in or integrate 
into such environments. Nor have they produced commen- 
taries upon or in any substantial way referred to politically 
orientated or karma-driven texts such as the dharma-sastras. 
The tradition’s most prominent texts relate instead to com- 
mentaries on the Bhagavata Purana, biographies of Caitanya 
and philosophical expositions on a range of topics and themes 
such as rasa, none of which apply categorically to the subject of 
public or social theology in relation to varndsrama. 


Attempts to connect karma and bhakti 


Despite the dearth of scholarship on the precise role of karma 
and by extension the social responsibilities concerning a bhakti 
practitioner in the early phase of the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect, in 
the mid-eighteenth century a wave of texts appeared, striving 
to configure a bridge between bhakti and karma. These writ- 
ings emerged as the Gaudiya Vaisnava tradition entered into 

a dialogue with King Jaisingh II of the Kachvaha dynasty who 
was keen on sects within his domain endorsing public engage- 
ment defined by varndsrama and karma. Some Vaisnava groups 
during this period considered the ascent of rituals and karma 
to be the concern of other groups. However, with the mounting 
political pressures in Jaipur, the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect was 
obliged to provide robust responses and therefore we observe 

a literary trend emerge within the tradition endeavouring to 
balance the tension between orthodox practices and a tran- 
scendent religion of love apparently opposed to the norms 
promoted. Subsequently, there was a concerted attempt by the 
tradition within this period to theologically endorse the role of 
karma in the life of a bhakta. The Gaudiya Vaisnava tradition 
was not unique in this regard, and in fact anumber of groups, 
such as the Pusti marga, began analysing their sects’ relations 
with varnasrama. 

Krsnadeva Sarvabhauma Bhattacarya, the King’s chief 
pandit and a renowned Gaudiya Vaisnava, argued vehemently 
for the compatibility of karma and bhakti. Krsnadeva had 
become an advisor of the King of Jaipur by the year 1715.22 
At the behest of the King, Krsnadeva composed texts such 
as the Karma-vivrti, the Jnana-vivrti and the Bhakti-vivrti. He 
attempted to create a theological system that held the tensions 


between these three systems in balance, at times even push- 
ing the boundaries set by the tradition. In the Karma-vivrti, 

31 he argues that “a certain action is favourable (sammukhya) 
because it is ordered by the lord and offered to the lord. Simi- 
larly, an action is unfavourable (asammukhya) to the lord when 
these characteristics are absent.” 32 He further explains that 
criticism is heard of in regard to acts that are unfavourable 
(asammukhya) 23 and, in fact, “(Sammukhya) is directly bhakti, 
anda means to attain pure devotion (Suddha-bhakti), and pro- 
ceeding which is a means to attain intense devotion (bhava- 
bhakti).” 34 He also explains that offering karma is a gateway to 
jriana and bhakti. 35 Krsnadeva thus argues that karma, when 
performed as an offering to Krsna, leads to the highest forms of 
bhakti. 

Jaisingh II, as well as being the King, was also a bhakta of the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava deity Govindadeva and commissioned a text 
known as the Karmadhikdra-nirnaya, an exposition on who 
is eligible to perform karma. In a similar vein, Karmadhikara- 
nirnaya promotes the compatibility of karma and bhakti; the 
text invokes two critical verses from Vaisnava literatures 
that emphasise the importance of following rules pertain- 
ing to varnasrama. The first is from the Visnu Purana 3.8.9, 
wherein ParaSara states: “Visnu who is the supreme person 
is worshipped by a person whose conduct is in accordance 
with varndsrama, there is no other path to satisfy him.” 3© The 
second is from the Visnu-dharma Purana 76.31, which offers 
a statement by Bhagavan: “sruti, smrti are my order, one who 
lives while transgressing these, he cuts my order, he hates me, 
even if he is my devotee, he is not a Vaisnava.” 37 These two 
prominent texts are revered by Vaisnavas. These two verses are 
deployed in the opening passage of the Karmdadhikara-nirnaya. 
These verses clearly stipulate that adhering to the rules and 


regulations of the varndsrama system not only satisfies Visnu 
but is indeed an order directly from Visnu. A Vaisnava, as a 
worshipper of Visnu, should therefore exhaust all efforts to 
follow the guidelines of varndsrama as they are pleasing to 
Visnu. This of course also reveals that the practice of karma is 
compatible with that of bhakti, because ultimately, they both 
strive towards the same purpose, namely the satisfaction of 
Visnu. 

These specialised works are primarily strategic compila- 
tions of references from the foremost scriptures and teachers 
of the Gaudiya Vaisnava tradition. Indeed, both works owe the 
majority of their passages to renowned predecessor teachers 
of the tradition, as observed from the lengthy citations. It 
is obvious, however, that these texts were not intended to 
merely summarise earlier ideas. Rather, their readers were 
an audience of scriptural experts who were well acquainted 
with the Gaudiya Vaisnava school’s leading teachers, the texts 
attempt to convince them of the value and necessity of fol- 
lowing rigidly the injunctions and prohibitions pertaining to 
karma, utilising the writings of the leading teachers of the sect 
as building blocks to construct their arguments. The primary 
concern of the teachers referenced is to clarify the verses at 
hand for a bhakti practitioner, whereas these expositions on 
karma attempt to weave the verses themselves into a coherent 
system expounding the importance and relevance of the prac- 
tice of karma. 

This turbulent historical period for the Gaudiya Vaisnavas 
also ushers in their first commentaries on the Bhagavad-gita, a 
text widely regarded as a book of action, especially in modern 
times. This text is therefore one of the most, if not the most, 
suitable text within the Hindu tradition through whicha 
theological basis for social and political engagement can be 


expounded. Considering the wide appeal of the Gita through- 
out history, and particularly within the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
sect, it is certainly surprising that the tradition produced no 
commentary on the Gita until approximately 200 years after 
the tradition’s inauguration by Caitanya. It is only in the early 
eighteenth century that the first Gita commentary emerges, 
written by Visvanatha Cakravarti, a key player in the eigh- 
teenth century. This peculiarity was further accentuated as 
Visvanatha’s commentary was swiftly followed by another 
Gita commentary from his student Baladeva Vidyabhisana, 
perhaps also inspired by the times. 

Such texts thus serve as a bridge between the worlds of 
bhakti and karma, mediating between devotion and action. 
These foundational texts would secure an acceptable place 
for dharmic thought within the Gaudiya Vaisnava tradition 
and serve as political tools for the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect to 
justify its authenticity and relevance amongst the myriad of 
sampradayas prevalent at that time. Just as the tradition had 
responded to criticisms through Baladeva Vidyabhiisana’s 
Brahma-sitras commentary, similarly the tradition employed 
these texts to respond to a range of critiques during this period. 
The Karma-vivrti, the Karmadhikara-nirnaya and the first Gita 
commentaries promoted the concept of “good” karma, acts that 
do not impede the practice of bhakti, but which were in fact 
recommended, even required, for novices on the bhakti path. 
Such acts inform aspirants of their eternal nature as servants 
of Krsna; they steady the aspirants’ practice of bhakti and 
finally direct them to the ultimate goal, prema-bhakti. Essen- 
tially, karma was now portrayed as a beneficial practice for the 
Vaisnava, provided it served the practice of bhakti and directed 
one to the desired goal - unadulterated prema for Krsna. Thus, 
the traditional purpose of rituals pertaining to karma was redi- 


rected away from material allurements in the heavenly realms 
or even liberation from the cycle of rebirth. Now karma enabled 
the sincere practitioner to achieve the highest goal of bhakti. 
Responding to the political concerns, these specialised works 
laid the foundation for a transformative dialogue between the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava sect and the major political powers in the 


mid-eighteenth century. 


Key themes 


Although karma and bhakti’s compatibility is viewed as ques- 
tionable, and despite the lack of early textual sources within 
the tradition regarding its theological obligations within the 
public arena, it is clear from the tradition’s history that there 
exist systems of socio-political engagement founded upon im- 
plicit philosophical and theological ideas. Nevertheless, it is not 
until the eighteenth century that texts solely expanding on the 
public responsibility for members of the tradition providing 
frameworks and guidelines appear. Four significant voices 

in this era, Krsnadeva Sarvabhauma Bhattacarya, Baladeva 
Vidyabhisana, Visvanatha Cakravarti and Jaisingh II, in differ- 
ent ways promulgate this development in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. I will analyse several key themes from their works and in 
doing so will address the following questions: 


1. Are karma and bhakti compatible? Does karma lead to 
bhakti? In addressing these questions, I will investigate the 
dynamic relationship between socio-political responsibility 
and divinity. 

2. When can, or when should, karma (and its concomitant 
interactions within the socio-political domain) be aban- 
doned? In answering this question, I will explore the critical 


theme of sraddha, or faith, and analyse its role and influence 
on the jurisdiction of karma. 
3. To what degree are notions such as “lokasangraha,” or 
responsible public conduct, fundamental to the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava tradition’s engagement in the public sphere? 


In the remainder of this chapter, I will focus on the first and 

in many ways the foundational theme noted above. Through 
the Karma-vivrti of Krsnadeva I will explore the theological 
rationalisations provided for the synthesis of karma and bhakti 
practices. In the following chapter, I will address the remaining 
two questions, focusing on the Karmadhikara-nirnaya, an ex- 
position on the jurisdiction or authority of karma for a bhakti 
practitioner. And in the fifth and final chapter I will explore 
these themes as presented in Visvanatha and Baladeva’s com- 
mentaries on the Bhagavad-gita, respectively. 


Krsnadeva on the compatibility 
of karma and bhakti 


The Karma-vivrti was composed by Krsnadeva on the order 

of King Jaisingh II. This is evident from the opening passage 
of the text, in which Krsnadeva states: “Homage to Sri Rama. 
By the order of the glorious King of Kings [Jaisingh II], after 
paying respects at the feet of Caitanya, for the sake of purifica- 
tion of karma, I have written this exposition on karma.” 28 As 
explained in the previous chapter, Krsnadeva, having studied 
with Visvanatha in Vrndavana, relocates to Jaipur to perform a 
critical role for the King, serving as a pandita and the chief re- 
ligious advisor. Considering Krsnadeva’s intimate relationship 
with the King, it is highly probable that he composed this text 


to address the King’s desire to reconcile social responsibility 
with the pursuit of devotional liberation. 

The Karma-vivrti itself is a careful selection of key passages 
from the Bhdgavata Purdna, Bhagavad-gita, the works of Rupa 
such as the Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu, the works of Jiva such 
as the Bhakti-sandarbha, the Hari-bhakti-vilasa along with 
Sanatana’s commentary, commentarial passages from Sridhara 
Svami on the Bhaégavata Purana and Visvanatha’s Sarartha- 
darsini (Bhagavata Purana commentary). The author focuses 
on the theology of the Gaudiya Vaisnava Gosvamis, espe- 
cially Jiva. In fact, there are very few passages composed by 
Krsnadeva himself, whose main contribution was therefore 
to philosophically establish and strengthen his argument on 
karma by invoking the authority of respected stalwarts of 
Gaudiya Vaisnava theology. Krsnadeva’s compilation therefore 
presents a comprehensive perspective of the tradition’s posi- 
tion on karma. He argues passionately that karma and bhakti 
are entirely compatible and puts forth the notion that karma 
has a vital function to play for a bhakti practitioner and even 
for one who has attained perfection on the bhakti path. 

In the Karma-vivrti, Krsnadeva strives to demonstrate that 
the performance of karma is conducive to the pursuit of bhakti, 
the ultimate goal for the Gaudiya Vaisnava practitioner. I will 
share two pivotal examples of how Krsnadeva accomplishes 
this. In both examples, he refutes presentations that suggest 
karma and bhakti are not compatible for Gaudiya Vaisnava 
practitioners. In the first example, I will explore how he offers 
citations from various key canonical texts of the tradition, in- 
voking prominent teachers of the tradition to provide a correc- 
tive reading of a passage in the Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu, Rupa’s 
seminal text on bhakti, which apparently discredits the notion 
that karma can be offered to the Lord as a form of bhakti. 


Example 1: Krsnadeva’s refutation of karma 

not being considered disyam 

In this example, he refers to passage BRS 1.2.183-186, which 
appears to bea source of controversy: 


(183) Dasyam is offering activities [to him] and 
acting as his servant in every way. (184) Among 
them, the former (definition) is described in the 
Skanda Purana, “Action [according] to one’s nature 
offered to the Supreme becomes dharma of the 
Supreme, bhagavata dharma. What to speak of 
that action that is directly offered to him? (such 

as hearing about Supreme and so on).” (185) 
There are two kinds of service offered to Krsna by 
Vaisnavas. Auspicious actions according to one’s 
nature and likewise japa, meditation, worship and 
so on. (186) The qualification to perform activities 
is said to be small for those of small faith, [never- 
theless] if offered to the Supreme it is considered 
ddasyam thus some persons say. 22 


Two types of dasyam 40 are illustrated here, one of which 
includes offering karma to the Supreme. There appears to 
exist some controversy within the tradition regarding the 
inclusion of offering karma within the category of dasyam. For 
instance, Krsnadeva omits Jiva’s comments on these verses 

in which he states that although some agree that offering 
karma is dasyam, nevertheless Rupa, the author of the Bhakti- 
rasamrta-sindhu, does not consider it dasyam. #1 Jiva also ex- 
plains that karma in this context is not any action but action 


according to varnasrama-dharma. #2 Mukunda das Gosvami in 
his commentary to BRS 1.2.186 suggests that “some persons” 
refers to Sridhara Svami and so on, 42 Sridhara also declares 
that dasyam is equal to karmarpanam, or offering karma, in his 
commentary to BP 7.5.23. This would be quite an endorsement 
for karma as dasyam is considered one of the nine direct forms 
of bhakti as illustrated in BP 7.5.23. Thus, it appears that Rupa 
reluctantly presents a second alternative to accommodate 
Sridhara’s perspective. If this is the case, this illustrates the 
high regard and respect the tradition had for Sridhara’s teach- 
ings. 44 Krsnadeva’s reference to this passage highlights the 
concerns within the tradition of karma and bhakti’s compati- 
bility. Following his reference to BRS 1.2.183-186, Krsnadeva 
responds to the concerns regarding the offering of karma to 

be considered dasyam. Krsnadeva states: “Even if offering 

of karma is not considered to be dasyam, nevertheless it is 
certainly established as the dharma of the Supreme and thus 

a form of bhakti.” 45 To reinforce his position he quotes Hari- 
bhakti-vilasa, where Sanatana refers to BP 11.2.34, BP 11.29.8 
and BG 9.27 to show that the offering of karma to the Supreme 
is dharma of the Supreme and thus leads to self-realisation. 

In this way Krsnadeva argues that although dasyam may not 
include the offering of karma according to some, this offering 
of karma is still imbued with the nature of bhaégavata and 
hence serves the same purpose as bhakti. Following his refer- 
ence to Sanatana, Krsnadeva then turns his attention to Jiva’s 
comments in the Bhakti-sandarbha. In Sandarbha 217, Jiva il- 
lustrates that there are three types of bhakti: 


This bhakti is of three types: dropa-siddha, estab- 
lished by imposition; sanga-siddha, established by 
association; and svarupa-siddha; established by 


its own nature. Out of these, a@ropa-siddha-bhakti 
consists of karma and similar practices, which al- 
though devoid of bhakti by themselves attain the 
quality of bhakti by being offered to the Supreme. 
Sanga-siddha bhakti refers to jnana and karma, 
which although devoid of bhakti by themselves, 
become component parts of bhakti by being uti- 
lized as assistants of devotion. Two examples of 
verses are provided that illustrate this: BP 11.3.22 
(Learn the nature of the Supreme ...) and BP 
11.3.23 (Detach the mind from everything ...).4® 


In other words, as stated in BP 11.3.23 the act of detaching the 
mind from matter in itself has nothing to do with bhakti, but 
when executed intentionally as an aid to devotion it becomes 
surcharged with the potency of bhakti. In a similar fashion, 
karma, when offered to the Supreme, can be classified as dropa- 
siddha or sanga-siddha, which are valid types of bhakti. 

Jiva continues: 


Even spontaneous actions acquire the nature of 
the Supreme if offered to the Supreme, so what 

to speak of action in accordance with Vedic in- 
junctions. BP 11.2.36 states: Whatever action one 
does with the body, mind, senses, speech, intellect 
and self, following one’s own nature, one should 
offer that with the understanding, this is for the 
Supreme Narayana. 47 


According to this passage, whatever action is offered to the 
Supreme is of the same nature as the Supreme, even if it is 


not delineated by Vedic injunctions. This verse demonstrates 
emphatically the broad scope of potential offerings to the 
Supreme Narayana. Jiva further explains that verse BP 11.2.36 
mentioned is preceded by a specific request from King Nimi 

to hear about the sublime nature of bhagavad-dharma. Asa 
consequence, BP 11.2.36 must be included in the category of 
bhagavad-dharma, for it appears in the natural conversational 
sequence. Furthermore, because there is an overlapping of the 
characteristics of karma offered to the Lord and bhakti, such 
actions should be considered non-different to bhakti. Thus, 
Krsnadeva refers to Jiva’s Bhakti-sandarbha to illustrate that in 
numerous ways the offering of karma to the Supreme is consid- 
ered a form of bhakti. 

In summary, Krsnadeva demonstrates that karma offered to 
the Supreme must at least be considered a form of bhagavad- 
dharma or bhakti, if not directly dasyam, one of the nine direct 
types of bhakti which are the primary means of service for 
bhakti practitioners. 48 He justifies his stance by referencing 
the works of the foundational teachers of the tradition, such as 
Sanatana and Jiva. If the offering of karma were to be included 
within the process of dasyam, then this would be a significant 
endorsement for the compatibility of karma and bhakti. In 
light of Jiva’s view that Ripa rejected the offering of karma as 
ddsyam in the passages of BRS 1.2.183-186 and considering 
that Ripa is regarded to be a leading teacher of the tradition, 
many bhakti practitioners would perhaps disregard offering 
karma to the Supreme as a method of progress. Krsnadeva 
therefore goes to great lengths to illustrate that even if it is 
not to be accepted as a form of daésyam, appropriate karma 
practice still culminates in bhakti. In this way, he promotes the 
adoption of karma offered to the Supreme as conducive to the 
ultimate purpose of the bhakti practitioner. What is especially 


noteworthy in his presentation is that he gathers citations 

to offer a corrective reading of a key passage in the Bhakti- 
rasamrta-sindhu, a foundational and highly revered text within 
the tradition. He draws on canonical texts such as the Hari- 
bhakti-vilasa and the Bhakti-sandarbha to accomplish this. He 
attempts to reclaim Jiva’s reading of this section in the Bhakti- 
rasamrta-sindhu which claims that Rupa does not consider the 
offering of the activities as dasyam, using largely Jiva himself 
to accomplish this. Krsnadeva adopts a similar strategy in the 
next example. 


Example 2: Krsnadeva’s refutation of an interpretation 
of BP 1.2.6 which discredits karma leading to bhakti 
Another significant passage in the Karma-vivrti which displays 
how the execution of karma is conducive to the pursuit of 
bhakti involves the exploration of BP 1.2.6. This verse addresses 
a vital question in the Bhdgavata Purana. A sage known as Sita 
Gosvami is responding to questions presented by the sages 
of the Naimisaranya forest. They have inquired into what is 
the most essential instruction from the Vedic corpus for the 
purpose of enlightenment for the general populace. BP 1.2.6 
appears as part of the response and proves to be critical for 
Krsnadeva as it highlights the relationship between dharma 
(which includes karma) and bhakti. For Krsnadeva it was vital 
that any doubts connecting these two categories were re- 
moved. According to Monika Horstmann this specific passage 
was the subject of continuous exegetical attention from vari- 
ous scholars of sects in this period. 42 

As explained previously, the King was concerned with the 
role of orthodox dharma in relation to bhakti practice, and 
therefore a number of commentators, including Krsnadeva, 
endeavoured to firmly establish the practice of dharma, and 


hence karma, as veritable paths alongside bhakti practice. It 
was crucial for Krsnadeva as a close adviser to the King to en- 
dorse this viewpoint, even if it required the adoption of severe 
measures. Krsnadeva asserts that BP 1.2.6 proves categori- 
cally that karma leads to bhakti. He analyses various teachers’ 
commentaries on this verse and refutes a significant teacher’s 
position which stood in opposition to his viewpoint. He begins 
by stating: 


The offering of karma and so on to the Lord causes 
pure (suddha) bhakti is proved within the Bha- 
gavata Purana - BP 1.2.6 “Certainly the highest 
dharma of mankind is that from which there is 
bhakti unto he is who is beyond the senses (the 
Supreme). Bhakti is causeless and unbroken, by 
which the self is completely satisfied.” 2° 


In his analysis of this passage, he shares perspectives on 

BP 1.2.6 from Sridhara Svami, Jiva Gosvami and Sanatana 
Gosvami, the leading teachers of the tradition. Each of these 
teachers expand on the meaning of different aspects of the 
verse. However, each of their positions lends support to 
Krsnadeva’s interpretation of the verse, which is that the 
highest dharma of mankind consists of those acts of dharma 
which lead to bhakti characterised by hearing, chanting and 
so on; and dharma here can include karma offered to the Lord. 
Krsnadeva has intentionally shared the viewpoints of the 
founding teachers of the tradition as this provides the basis for 
Krsnadeva’s refutation of another prominent teacher’s com- 
ments on this verse. Surprisingly, the purvapaksa (opponent) 
is Visvanatha, Krsnadeva’s very own teacher from Vrndavana. 
51 This is especially significant since it demonstrates the ex- 


tent to which Krsnadeva was willing to endeavour in order to 
establish karma as an aide to bhakti for the King. As is the cus- 
tom, Krsnadeva reveals neither the name of his purvapaksa nor 
that of the commentary to which he refers. However, a careful 
examination of the Sarartha-darsini, Visvanatha’s commentary 
on the Bhadgavata Purana, reveals the object of Krsnadeva’s 
criticism is his own teacher’s alternative reading of this verse. 
Before analysing the specifics of Krsnadeva’s refutation, I first 
outline Visvanatha’s perspective on this crucial verse as also 
shared by Krsnadeva in his Karma-vivrti. 

Visvanatha states in his Sarartha-darsini on BP 1.2.6: 


This dharma, for people, i.e., only for all human 
beings, is the higher one, ie., the highest, charac- 
terized by hearing, chanting and so on. As stated 
in (BP 6.3.22): Indeed in this world the supreme 
dharma of all beings is recognized as bhakti-yoga 
to the Supreme beginning with chanting of his 
name... Therefore, dharma, distinguished by the 
word “para” (highest) is only bhakti-yoga. Thus 
here (BP 6.3.22), the usage of “vat/up]” suffix [in 
the word “etavan,” “that much”] and the word 
“eva” (only) forbids anything else from being 
expressed as supreme dharma. (BP 1.2.6) “from 
which there is bhakti,” devotion means charac- 
terized by prema, and “causeless” means that it is 
only produced without a cause. For these reasons, 
mixed devotion is excluded. 52 


We must remember that BP 1.2.6 is a defining and pivotal verse 
for Krsnadeva, who utilises it to prove that karma offered to 


the Lord leads to bhakti. Prior to his refutation of Visvanatha’s 
commentary on this verse, he outlines the viewpoint of other 
prominent teachers accepted as authorities on the subject of 
bhakti and demonstrates that their comments are consistent 
with his own stance on karma. Only then does he approach 
Visvanatha’s position, which proposes that para-dharma, the 
highest dharma in this verse, should be accepted as only bhakti- 
yoga characterised by hearing and chanting about Krsna and 
similar direct bhakti practices. This categorically excludes 
karma as a path leading to bhakti. For Visvanatha, para-dharma 
can only be saédhana-bhakti, which culminates in prema-bhakti, 
whereas for Krsnadeva para-dharma is broader and includes 
varnadsrama, and in the context of this verse leads to sadhana- 
bhakti. Thus, Krsnadeva is faced with the uncomfortable but 
vital task of refuting Visvanatha’s comments on this verse. 

I will now attempt to systemise the principal objections 

that Krsnadeva stresses in response to the various facets of 
Visvanatha’s reading. This exercise will highlight ever more 
strongly Krsnadeva’s support for the role of karma in the life of 
a bhakti practitioner. 


Objection 1: Visvandatha utilises BP 6.3.22 to define 

BP 1.2.6 and thus forbids anything other than bhakti- 
yoga from being expressed as para-dharma 

It is crucial for Visvanatha to refer to BP 6.3.22 to define the 
term “para-dharma” in BP 1.2.6, which he states can only mean 
s@dhana-bhakti and thus does not include karma offered to 

the Lord. Therefore, considering Krsnadeva’s objection to this 
interpretation, 53 he begins a lengthy refutation regarding the 
usage of this verse (BP 6.3.22) in defining BP 1.2.6. He provides 
the following reasons: 


i. The first argument he states is: “BP 6.3.22 is spoken well 
after BP 1.2.6 and BP 1.2.6 is an unprecedented statement.” 
54 BP 1.2.6 is referred to as apurvatvat, this expression 
denotes an idea that is introduced for the first time ina 
narrative or a passage, appearing at times suddenly and 
often denotes the central purpose or import of the passage. 
In this scenario Krsnadeva argues that para-dharma has 
not been discussed earlier, and thus nothing earlier can be 
used to define BP 1.2.6, what to speak of something later. 
Therefore, as BP 6.3.22 appears significantly later, there is no 
logical reason to link the two verses and subsequently utilise 
BP 6.3.22 to determine the meaning of BP 1.2.6. 

ii. Secondly, the words “from which comes bhakti for Ad- 
hoksaja (the Supreme) in BP 1.2.6 would have lost its mean- 
ing.” 55 The assertion that bhakti leads to bhakti does not 
appear to follow any logical sequence, as one would expect a 
cause and its effect to be two separate items. 2° 

iii. It is also stressed in numerous scriptures that dharma 

means varnasrama and therefore it seems unlikely that 
bhakti would be equated with para-dharma in this exam- 
ple. He lists various instances where the word dharma 


means varndsrama: 


BP 6.1.40: “dharma is that which is contained in 

the Vedas”; BP 1.2.8: “the well-executed dharma”; 
BP 1.2.13: “therefore of the dharma executed by 

the people”; and BP 1.2.9: “of the dharma which is 
meant for liberation.” Another source is dharma- 
Sdastras. Since what is experienced in hundreds of 
sources is only dharma characterized by the prac- 


tice of varndsrama, this meaning only is present. 
Lyd 


Considering these examples, Krsnadeva argues that there is no 
compelling reason to take an alternative meaning of dharma in 


this case. 


iv. Krsnadeva also contends that it would be inconsistent to 
replace dharma with bhakti because such an interpretation 
would then render other significant verses illogical. He refer- 
ences BP 1.2.8 as an example. Following shortly after BP 1.2.6, 
this verse would then read “sadhana-bhakti is considered 
useless if it doesn’t bring attraction to the narrations of the 
Supreme.” © This would not bea sound statement from a the- 
ological perspective as sadhana-bhakti itself involves hearing 
narrations of the Supreme. Indeed, exploring Visvanatha’s 
comments on BP 1.2.8 demonstrates that he accepts dharma to 
mean varnasrama-dharma and not sadhana-bhakti. However, 
Visvanatha maintains his stance and argues that this verse 
explains why dharma in the form of varnadsrama should not 

be considered para-dharma (following on from his reading of 
BP 1.2.6). He firstly states that “following varndsrama leads 

to the heavenly realms and not attraction to the Lord.” 5° To 
substantiate this point, he quotes BP 4.31.10 and BP 4.31.12. He 
concludes stating “therefore, one should abandon those duties 
(varndsrama) and perform para-dharma mentioned in the pre- 
vious verse (BP 1.2.6) consisting of hearing and chanting about 
the Lord.” 69 


Visvanatha then raises a possible objection by quoting BP 
11.20.11 (“In this very life situated in one’s duty according to 
varnasrama, free from sin and pure, one obtains pure knowl- 
edge or, by fortune bhakti unto me”). ©! According to this verse 
karma could lead to bhakti. He admits there may be some truth 


to this but notes that the word “yadrcchaya” is used which 
denotes the notion of self-manifestation, “by itself,” and there- 
fore infers that bhakti is self-created and not even niskama- 
karma (desireless action) is the cause of bhakti. ©2 Interestingly, 
he quotes BP 1.2.6 to substantiate this view. Visvanatha’s 
interpretation of “yadi” plays an important role in his under- 
standing of BP 1.2.8. Generally, “yadi” translates to “if,” which 
when applied to verse BP 1.2.8 would mean that varndsrama 

is useless only if it does not generate attraction to the Lord. 

As Visvanatha considers varnasrama fundamentally useless, 
in this instance, he explores alternative meanings of “yadi,” 
advocating that “yadi” here indicates disgust generated from 
wasted labour or effort. He refers to the Medini Sanskrit dictio- 
nary which defines yadi as disgust or doubt. £2 Alternatively, 
“yadi” can also be used to express doubt where no doubt exists, 
as in the example “if the Vedas are proof.” ©* He also references 
the sentence “You, the protector, place your foot on the head of 
obstacles,” £5 wherein “yadi” expresses certainty, which is also 
how Sridhara Svami explains yadi. £5 In this way Visvanatha 
argues passionately that karma or varndsrama is always useless 
and thus should not be accommodated or adopted. There- 

fore, although Krsnadeva suggests that BP 1.2.8 would not be 
comprehendible if Visvanatha rendered para-dharma to mean 
s@dhana-bhakti in BP 1.2.6, in contrast Visvanatha employs BP 
1.2.8 to further substantiate his viewpoint regarding the futil- 


ity of varnasrama. 


v. Krsnadeva also objects to Visvanatha’s claim that in BP 
6.3.22 the suffix “vat” and emphatic particle “eva” do not per- 
mit bhakti from being expressed as anything other than para- 
dharma. Krsnadeva counters that BP 6.3.22 does not prohibit 
para-dharma from being called anything other than bhakti, but 
rather emphasises that bhakti-yoga is the highest dharma. This 


is corroborated by alternative uses of the term para-dharma in 
verses such as BP 7.15.13: “para-dharma [is a dharma] inspired 
by others” and BG 3.35: “the other’s dharma (para-dharma) 
brings fear.” ©? . Krsnadeva therefore argues that the Bhdgavata 
Purana itself does not support the contention that para-dharma 
refers exclusively to bhakti as Visvanatha claims and thus rein- 
forces Krsnadeva’s assertion that para-dharma can also include 
the offering of karma to the Supreme. 
Krsnadeva also argues that BP 6.3.22 and BP 1.2.6 do not deal 
with the same subject, and must be understood in relation to 
their own individual fields or contexts. BP 1.2.6 describes that 
dharma which generates bhakti to the Lord as superior to all 
other types of dharma, whereas BP 6.3.22 deals with bhakti’s 
superiority over everything. In other words, BP 6.3.22 does not 
forbid offered karma to mean para-dharma, as the emphasis ex- 
plained within BP 6.3.22 is different. £8 

Considering Visvanatha’s usage of BP 6.3.22 to define the 

term “para-dharma’ in BP 1.2.6 as pivotal in his argument, 

Krsnadeva is obliged to provide a lengthy and thorough refuta- 

tion to this claim and he strives to accomplish this in numer- 

ous ways. 


Objection 2: Visvanatha argues that in BP 1.2.6 
“para-dharma” is equal to “sadhana-bhakti” 

only, which subsequently would infer in BP 1.2.6 

“bhakti” is equal to “prema-bhakti” 

Visvanatha claims that the term “bhakti” in BP 1.2.6 is charac- 
terised by prema, rendering it into prema-bhakti, and therefore 
para-dharma is sadhana-bhakti. The intended meaning is that 
by the practice of sadhana-bhakti one achieves the sadya, the 
goal, which is prema-bhakti, which is synonymous with the 
terms para-dharma and bhakti respectively in BP 1.2.6. This 


conflicts with Krsnadeva’s stance as depicted earlier. Vis- 
vanatha once again refers to another verse in the Bhagavata 
Purana to validate his view point; however, Krsnadeva declares 
Visvanatha’s usage of this verse inappropriate and provides ref- 
erences from other verses in the Bhagavata Purana to reinforce 
his position that “bhakti” in BP 1.2.6 implies sadhana-bhakti 
and not prema-bhakti. 


i. Visvanatha quotes BP 11.3.31 in his commentary to 
substantiate his perspective that bhakti here means prema- 
bhakti. Thus, this verse proposes that (sadhana-) bhakti 
causes (prema-) bhakti. Krsnadeva adopts a grammatical 
argument to assert that the bhakti referred to in BP 1.2.6 is 
different to that referenced in BP 11.3.31. He claims that in 
BP 11.3.31 the usage of sanjataya as an adjective of bhakti 
indicates bhakti causes bhakti. In regard to BP 11.3.31 
Krsnadeva expresses no objective to bhakti causing bhakti; 
however, he stresses that the situation in BP 1.2.6 is different 
as such an adjective is not present. 59 In other words, there is 
no corresponding reason to claim that bhakti means prema 
in BP 1.2.6, and so referring to BP 11.3.31 isinappropriate 
according to Krsnadeva. 

ii. Krsnadeva further argues that bhakti in BP 1.2.6 does not 
imply prema because it is modified by the words ahauitiki 
(without motivation) and apratihata (uninterrupted) 
which are also characteristic of a generic sadhana-bhakti. 
He also highlights that as BP 1.2.7 follows BP 1.2.6, and the 
expression “bhakti-yoga” appears in BP 1.2.7, this suggests 
that the bhakti described in this section is sadhana-bhakti. 
70 Furthermore, BP 1.2.7 states that the consequence of 
bhakti-yoga is jana (knowledge) and vairagya (detach- 
ment), characteristics which are symptomatic of sadhana- 


bhakti rather than prema-bhakti, as one who has reached the 
stage of prema-bhakti has already subsumed jriana and vaira- 
gya. By this logic, therefore, the word bhakti in BP 1.2.6 must 
refer to sadhana-bhakti and not prema-bhakti according to 
Krsnadeva. 

ili. Krsnadeva proceeds to propose that the direct meaning 
should be applied to BP 1.2.7, whereby bhakti-yoga means 
sadhana-bhakti, and this implies that the same sadhana- 
bhaktiis the subject of BP 1.2.6. He further adds that the 
direct meaning is also clear in other verses such as BP 
11.20.6 where bhakti-yoga is defined as steps to perfection. 
71 For some scriptural statements the secondary meaning 
is suitable because the direct meaning is inappropriate in 
some way; however, in this instance the direct meaning is 
entirely acceptable in the given context. 

iv. Krsnadeva also presents other verses such as BP 3.5.13 
and BP 2.3.12 that similarly illustrate how sadhana-bhakti 
leads to jriana and vairagya. 72 Krsnadeva invokes BP 2.3.12 
in particular to argue that here bhakti-yoga cannot be ac- 
cepted as prema-bhakti because of the usage of the word 
“atha,” which suggests that bhakti arises immediately after 
detachment, whereas prema-bhakti requires a longer dura- 
tion to fructify. 72 In this case, therefore, bhakti must refer 
to sadhana-bhakti and not prema-bhakti. 


In response to Visvanatha’s claim that the term “bhakti” in BP 
1.2.6 is actually prema-bhakti, and para-dharma is sadhana- 
bhakti, Krsnadeva provides an extended refutation, claiming 
inappropriate usage of verses, non-acceptance of direct mean- 
ings and so on. Thus, he argues vehemently that “bhakti” in BP 
1.2.6 means sadhana-bhakti and not prema-bhakti, and hence 


permits para-dharma to include the offering of karma. 


Objection 3: Visvanatha argues that bhakti is causeless 


We now turn to Krsnadeva’s final major objection, Visvanatha’s 
treatment of the term “ahautiki” in BP 1.2.6. This expression 

is glossed by Visvanatha as produced without a cause; thus, 

he states that bhakti is causeless. Therefore, karma cannot be 

a cause of bhakti as there is no cause; thus, sédhana-bhakti 

is itself the cause of prema-bhakti as bhakti is self-manifest. 
Visvanatha also further quotes BP 11.12.9 and BP 3.29.11 

to substantiate his claim. Krsnadeva begins his refutation 

by continuing with further comments on BP 2.3.12 raised 
earlier. Bhakti’s causeless nature is an important feature of Vis- 
vanatha’s teachings and is a prevalent theme in several of his 
literary contributions, such as the Madhurya Kadambini and 
his Bhagavata Purana commentary. 


i. Krsnadeva firstly argues that there are numerous adjectives 
for bhakti-yoga stated in BP 2.3.12 such as gunesu asanga, 
or detachment from modes, atma-prasdda, or satisfaction 
of the mind, kaivalya-sammata-pathas, or paths approved 
towards transcendence; after this (“atha”) comes bhakti. 74 
This implies that once these qualities have been acquired 
bhakti manifests; thus there appears to be a cause to bhakti. 

ii. However, given that the self-manifest nature of bhakti is 

a core philosophical tenet of Gaudiya Vaisnava theology, 
Krsnadeva is forced to admit that these corollary activities 
are not the exact causes of bhakti but rather the “param- 
para,” or distant cause. He shares an illuminating analogy 
to help the reader understand this idea. A practitioner 

of jiana realises brahman as coverings of ignorance are 
removed, leading one to nirguna-brahman, although 
factually brahman is always self-manifest. Therefore, the 


Upanisads appear to claim that jridna is the cause of brah- 
man revelation, for instance, in the Taittiriya Upanisad 

2.1 and Svetasvatara Upanisad 3.8/6.15, although it is si- 
multaneously maintained that brahman is self-manifest. 
Similarly, Krsnadeva acknowledges that although karma can 
be accepted as a cause of bhakti, simultaneously it must be 
accepted that bhakti is self-manifest, and as such the efficacy 
of karma offered to the Lord is rooted in the grace of those 
who are pure (who bestow bhakti), 75 as bhakti from the 
bhaktas is what actually causes bhakti in others. 

iii. Continuing, Krsnadeva responds to Visvanatha’s inter- 
pretation of BP 11.12.9 and BP 3.29.11 as quoted in his 
commentary to BP 1.2.6, which both appear to emphasise 
that nirguna-bhakti or absolute bhakti cannot be caused by 
anything other than bhakti. In response, Krsnadeva quotes 
a series of verses beginning with BP 3.29.11, wherein 
Kapiladeva depicts the nature of nirguna-bhakti, and in 
particular a description of prerequisites such as prescribed 
duties, associating with bhaktas, worshipping the deity 
and so on. Krsnadeva here argues that this passage which 
describes nirguna-bhakti promotes a synthesis of karma 
and sadhana-bhakti in the pursuit of nirguna-bhakti. He 
quotes HBV 11.534 to further strengthen this position. 7© 
Thus, in this context, karma can be considered a cause of 
nirguna bhakti. 

iv. Visvanatha also interprets ahautiki, or “causeless” in BP 
1.2.6, in the sense of generation. However, Krsnadeva states 
that Sridhara Svami indicates in his commentary to BP 
1.2.6 that it alternatively means to be free from material 
motivations (phala). 77 Intriguingly, the root “hetu” can 
mean the cause (generation) and also the purpose (moti- 
vation). Krsnadeva supports Sridhara Svami’s reading for 


obvious reasons, and so karma conducted without motiva- 
tion is ahautiki and a legitimate reading of the verse. 

v. BP 11.12.9 78 is an important verse for Vigvanatha, who 
uses it to substantiate the proposition that bhakti is cause- 
less and thus cannot arise from karma. To counteract this 
Krsnadeva argues that the term “yam” in BP 11.12.9 is not 
specifically referring to nirguna-bhakti but rather to the 
prema-bhakti of the residents of Vrndavana 72 as proved by 
the verse immediately prior BP 11.12.8 80 and thus not to 
nirguna-bhakti. Vrndadvana-bhakti is very difficult to attain, 
even in comparison to general bhakti. He also references 
Bhakti-sandarbha 242 to lend further credence to this mean- 
ing of “yam.” §1 Therefore, as BP 11.12.9 is describing the 
difficulty in attaining Vrndavana-bhakti, and not general 
bhakti, it is inappropriate to quote this verse in this context 
according to Krsnadeva’s assessment. 

vi. Krsnadeva also addresses any contention regarding karma 
as a distant cause of bhakti, noted earlier. In BP 1.2.9, 
dharma, which is understood as karma in this context, is 
said to lead to apavarga, which generally translates to liber- 
ation. Krsnadeva states that according to Jiva in Priti-san- 
darbha 18, apavarga can also mean love for the Supreme. 
Thus, irrespective of whether it is a distant cause or not, 
offering karma to the Supreme can lead to prema-bhakti, 82 
the highest goal for bhakti practitioners. 


In this section Krsnadeva provides a detailed response to 
Visvanatha’s claim that bhakti is completely causeless and 
consequently karma cannot be a cause of bhakti as there is no 
cause. Krsnadeva strongly objects to this proposition in several 
ways and is adamant that karma can be accepted as a cause of 
bhakti; intriguingly, he also admits it must also be acknowl- 


edged that bhakti is self-manifest. I will revisit and examine 
this conundrum later. 

These three principal objections provide the basis for 
Krsnadeva’s refutation to Visvanatha’s interpretation of BP 
1.2.6. Just as Krsnadeva offered a corrective reading of an in- 
terpretation to a specific passage in the Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu 
that dismissed offered karma to be included in the category of 
ddsyam, we witness a similar rereading of an interpretation 
of a crucial verse from the Bhégavata Purana, BP 1.2.6. He 
begins his analysis of this verse by providing commentaries 
on this verse from prominent teachers of the tradition that 
endorse his perspective. He then initiates his refutation of 
Visvanatha’s interpretation of BP 1.2.6, offering a corrective 
reading of the verse by drawing on the Bhagavata Purana itself 
and statements by Sridhara Svami and Jiva. He attempts to 
dismantle Visvanatha’s comments on the verse, refuting differ- 
ent elements of Visvanatha’s arguments which discredit the 
possibility of karma leading to bhakti. There are three principal 
concerns voiced by Krsnadeva: Visvanatha’s usage of BP 6.3.22 
to define BP 1.2.6, which results in the complete exclusion of 
anything other than bhakti-yoga from being expressed as para- 
dharma; the claim that the term “bhakti” in BP 1.2.6 means 
prema-bhakti; and finally, Visvanatha’s claim that bhakti is 
completely causeless. Each of these arguments stood in oppo- 
sition to Krsnadeva’s objective to establish the compatibility 
of karma and bhakti, and thus he attempts to systematically 
counteract these claims with substantial references. 

In concluding his refutation, Krsnadeva states that, in the 
same way, Visvanatha’s explanations to some verses are flawed 
and thus should be re-examined. He further states in contrast, 
Sridhara’s explanations of these passages starting with BP 
1.2.6 “sa vai pumsam” are accurate and should be followed. 83 


Once again Krsnadeva does not refer to Visvanatha by name. 
Krsnadeva finally quotes a lengthy series of passages from 
Sanatana, Jiva and Sridhara to corroborate his stance that 
executing karma can lead to bhakti. Vigvanatha’s rejection of 
karma and varnasrama in light of bhakti practice is evident in 
other places in his Bhagavata Purana commentary. His position 
has already been highlighted in his comments to BP 1.2.6 and 
BP 1.2.8. A similar standpoint is adopted in his reading of BP 
1.5.17 (“Having abandoned one’s own dharma (varnasrama), 
worshipping Hari’s lotus feet and in an immature stage hap- 
pens to fall from that position, [be assured] nothing inauspi- 
cious will happen to him. However, what does one who does 
not perform worship but follows his own dharma [varnadsrama] 
gain?” 84), in this respect Visvanatha states: 


In BG 3.26 (One should not cause confusion to 

the ignorant who are attached to performing ac- 
tivities. A learned person should act as to engage 
them in all sorts of karma ®5), an instruction is 
given not to abandon karma. Visvanatha acknowl- 
edges this point but argues that the instruction 
pertains to one on the path of jana that relies on 
internal cleansing whereas bhakti is completely 
independent and powerful. 26 To substantiate this 
view, he quotes BP 6.9.50 and BG 18.66, which 
indicate that one should abandon varndsrama, 
giving up nitya and naimittika duties and teach 
only bhakti. 8” He further adds that karma is pro- 
hibited even in the initial phase of bhakti practice 
88 and provides reassurances of protection by ref- 
erencing BP 11.5.41. He further states that even if 


one falls short of perfection or even deviates from 
the path of bhakti there is no calamity because the 
impressions generated by bhakti are imperishable 
and endure in a subtle shape. 82 Considering this, 
one should not return to the practice of karma. 

He further quotes BP 11.29.20 to support his 
argument. He claims that unfailingly bhakti will 
in the future sprout leaves, flowers and fruits, 2° 
whereas there is no reward for one who performs 


their own dharmas but does not worship the Lord. 
91 


In this way, Visvanatha discourages engagement in prescribed 
karmas declaring them to be futile and unnecessary for a 
bhakti practitioner, even if one is a novice or beginner in bhakti 
practice. Considering Visvanatha’s disregard for the practice 
of karma for a bhakta according to these passages in the Bha- 
gavata Purana, Krsnadeva was obliged to refute Visvanatha’s 
interpretations that jeopardised the promotion of karma and 
orthodox public conduct for members of the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
sect. Verse BP 1.2.6 particularly became the focus of discus- 
sions on karma-bhakti relations in this period, thus Krsnadeva 
was tasked with refuting Visvanatha’s problematic reading of 
this verse. Krsnadeva further explains: 


The objection raised that karma is useless in [light 
of] the practice of bhakti is a misunderstanding of 
otherwise straightforward explanations. He also 
states that it is a flawed position as it contradicts 
scriptures such as Bhavartha-dipika, Vaisnava- 
tosani, Hari-bhakti-vilasa, Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu, 


the Sandarbhas and so on. Furthermore, it contra- 
dicts the teachings of all sampradayas, therefore 
such interpretations should be relinquished. On 
account of weakness and absence of evidence, for 
those who aspire after ultimate meaning should 
not provide any veneration to this (Visvanatha’s 
interpretation). 22 


Krsnadeva then quotes the Mahabharata (Vana-parva 
313.117), Visvanatha’s Sarartha-darsini (mangaldcarana), Jiva’s 
commentary to BP 1.1.3 and Visvanatha’s Sarartha-darsini 
commentary to BP 2.1.8 to show the importance of following 
the teachings of the sampradaya and concludes by stating that 
even Vaisnavas in order to teach pure bhakti (suddha-bhakti) 
should perform the activities prescribed in the varndsrama- 
dharma, in the way taught by the Vaisnava scriptures, like 
Hari-bhakti-vilasa. 23 Thus, in his conclusion to this section 
Krsnadeva argues that the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect’s position on 
the function of karma in relation to bhakti should be derived 
from the statements of previous authorities within the sam- 
pradaya. Ironically, he quotes Visvanatha twice when declaring 
this assertion, despite his extensive refutation of his teacher. 
He also references his predecessors such as Sridhara, Sanatana 
and Jiva while constructing his refutation. By invoking the 
authority of these previous teachers, Krsnadeva determinedly 
counteracts Visvanatha’s position, stressing that the “para- 
dharma” of verse BP 1.2.6 can and does include karma, and that 
karma can and does certainly lead to bhakti. 

Several key questions are raised considering this important 
passage in the Karma-vivrti. For instance, why does Krsnadeva 
not mention Visvanatha by name during his refutation of him? 
At no point does he identify Visvanatha as the purvapaksa, 


even whilst refuting his comments on this verse. In response 
to this conundrum, it is known that there is a code of ethics of 
scholarship traditionally followed, which is demonstrated by 
Krsnadeva in this endeavour. Krsnadeva refrains from naming 
his purvapaksa as is sastric convention. The practice of not 
naming the parvapaksa is quite common, not only within the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava tradition, but also in other traditional sastric 
debates and discussions. This etiquette of refutation has also 
been adopted by earlier teachers of the tradition. For example, 
in Ravi Gupta’s book he discusses the model of etiquette Jiva 
adopts when refuting Sridhara at times. 24 In this case, we also 
observe Krsnadeva refer to Visvanatha explicitly only when re- 
ferring to him as a positive source for substantiation; however, 
when opposing him he abstains from naming him and con- 
cerns himself only with the challenging views. 

I would suggest that despite the apparent conflict between 
teacher and student on this issue, there is no indication of de- 
terioration in the reverence and relationship between the two, 
and indeed Krsnadeva accedes to many of Visvanatha’s other 
views on Gaudiya Vaisnava theology, such as the principle 
that bhakti is ultimately self-manifest, although as discussed 
earlier their emphasis on this matter differs. Indeed, it is also 
noted by Adrian Burton that Krsnadeva wrote commentaries 
on several important texts authored by Vigvanatha, such as 
the Krsna-bhavanamrta, Stavamrta-lahari and Sankalpa-kalpa- 
druma, 2° which in itself illustrates the respect Krsnadeva had 
for Visvanatha and his teachings. Furthermore, in Krsnadeva’s 
opening to the commentary to Krsna-bhavanamrta he de- 
scribes Visvanatha as follows: 


May the jewel-like poem that indicates the quali- 
ties of the glorious Visvanatha who is resplendent 


amongst the people in the court of the King of 
Vrndavana adorn the locket which is my mind. 
May this be awarded quickly, also the seed of good 
fortune is his glance. 2© 


It is clear from such statements that despite the differences of 
opinion on karma and bhakti, Krsnadeva maintained the ut- 
most respect for Vigvanatha. 27 

Visvanatha’s strong stance expressed in his Bhagavata 
Purdéna commentary begs the question as to why he was so 
intensely opposed to the practice of karma. Furthermore, ifin 
his formative years Krsnadeva was a student of Visvanatha’s, 
why did he and Visvanatha have contrasting views on this 
issue? It is important to recognise that these two authors were 
communicating to vastly different audiences and communi- 
cating within vastly different environments, which no doubt 
influenced their compositions. Visvanatha was the leader of a 
matha of ascetics in Vrndavana and never left Vrndavana even 
when summoned by the King. He was reclusive by nature and 
more than likely his primary audience was similarly divorced 
from society. Krsnadeva, on the other hand, having spent a 
short period in Vrndavana with his teacher, later relocated 
to Jaipur and served in the administration of the King as an 
intimate aide. As such, much of his work would have been 
influenced by the interests of the King, whose concerns regard- 
ing social affairs are well documented. 

Intriguingly, even though Krsnadeva vigorously argues 
that karma leads to bhakti, he acknowledges that bhakti is 
ultimately self-manifest or causeless. Krsnadeva’s efforts 
therefore aim to denounce an irresponsible application of this 
principle, whereby Vaisnavas withdraw from the world to pur- 
sue uninhibitedly the practice of chanting and hearing about 


Krsna, abandoning their social responsibilities in the process. 
We can assume Krsnadeva considers such a view as dangerous 
because it would provide justification for unorthodox practices 
resulting in social disruption and spiritual degradation for the 
general populace. This was a major concern for Jaisingh II, who 
was alert to the need for social stability and responsibility, as 
demonstrated by his reformation endeavours such as the con- 
struction of acolony known as Vairdgyapura intended to en- 
courage wayward sddhus to adopt a grhastra lifestyle. 28 


Can karma cause bhakti considering 
bhakti is self-manifest? 


As discussed earlier, Krsnadeva acknowledges that bhakti is 
self-manifest, as established by Visvanatha, and therefore does 
not essentially require karma or anything else for that matter 
to generate it. However, Krsnadeva also argues in support of 
karma, claiming it leads to bhakti and thus is conducive and 
supportive for the aspirations of a bhakti practitioner. This ap- 
parent contradiction presented a dilemma for aspiring bhaktas 
who sought to reconcile the two processes. 

In examining this topic further, I will explore a pivotal verse 
that is frequently shared to illustrate how karma can lead to 
bhakti. This verse appeared earlier in Vigvanatha’s comments 
to BP 1.2.8 and BG 3.9. In BP 11.20.11 itis stated: “In this 
very life situated in one’s duty according to varndsrama, free 
from sin and pure, one obtains pure knowledge or by chance 
(yadrcchaya) bhakti unto me.” 2° It appears from this verse that 
karma can indeed cause bhakti. Visvanatha admits there is 
some truth to this but notes that the usage of the expression 
yadrcchaya indicates “by itself,” and therefore concludes that 
bhakti is self-manifest and not even niskama-karma (the purest 


form of action) is the cause of bhakti. 1° Therefore the term 
“yadrcchaya” is of critical importance in clarifying bhakti’s self- 
manifest nature. This very expression also features in another 
verse slightly earlier, BP 11.20.8, yadrcchaya mat-kathadau, 

“if somehow or other a person hears about me and so on.” The 
usage of the word “yadrcchaya” 191 in both instances indicates 
that bhakti is independent, thus having no cause and for our 
purposes implies karma or one’s pious acts cannot be the cause 
of bhakti. 

Considering the causeless nature of bhakti as afundamental 
notion within Gaudiya Vaisnava theology, Krsnadeva is forced 
to acknowledge that karma is not the direct cause of bhaktiin 
the Karma-vivrti. However, he maintains it is a cause, albeit 
a “distant cause.” He shares an example from the Advaita 
tradition to help the reader understand how karma and 
bhakti remain closely connected. According to the tradition a 
practitioner of jfidna realises brahman by the removal of the 
coverings of ignorance, which leads to nirguna brahman, al- 
though in reality brahman is self-manifest. Krsnadeva refers to 
key verses invoked by Advaitin teachers, such as Taittiriya Up- 
anisad 2.1 and Svetasvatara Upanisad 3.8/6.15, which convey 
the function of jidna in attaining brahman for the tradition. 
These verses propose that by knowing brahman one attains 
brahman; for example, Taittiriya Upanisad 2.1 states: 


One who knows brahman gains the highest there 
is. Truth, knowledge, the infinite is brahman, one 
who knows them hidden in the cave of the heart, 
in the highest heaven, attains all desires, along 
with brahman. 192 


And in the Svetasvatara Upanisad both 3.8 and 6.15 states: 


Only by knowing him (brahman) can one tran- 


scend death, there exists no other path to go there. 
103 


In his comments to Bhagavad-gita 18.66, Shankara, a 
renowned Advaitin teacher, helps us to further understand 
how jriana plays a pivotal role in attaining brahman yet does 
not compromise brahman’s independent nature. He begins 

by explaining that action and likewise the combination of 
knowledge and action is dismissed as a means to truth, and 
rather only exclusive knowledge leads to the highest truth. In 
response to a possible objection that even exclusive knowledge 
is purposeless, Shankara replies: 


No. It destroys ignorance and is seen to conclude 
in liberation. Knowledge that destroys the dark- 
ness of ignorance is seen as concluding in the 
result of liberation. [Similarly,] The result of the 
light of a lamp destroys the darkness of ignorance 
about the snake and so on, and the [darkness] 
from the object of the rope and so on. Indeed, the 
result of the light culminates in only the rope after 
the false notion of a snake and so on have disap- 
peared. So is the case of knowledge. 194 


This passage from Shankara reinforces the idea that knowledge 
only serves to remove ignorance and not to cause the mani- 
festation of brahman. The example of the snake and the rope 
often features in Shankara's writings. In this analogy, the rope 
remains always present and the light of the lamp (knowledge) 
simply removes the darkness (ignorance) to unveil the rope’s 
true nature, consequently not mistaking it for a snake. Simi- 


larly, it is not that knowledge awakens brahman or manifests 
brahman but rather removes the dualities which are superim- 
posed on the self by ignorance. The self, which is synonymous 
with brahman, is ever present, just as the rope is present de- 
spite being mistakenly identified as a snake. Therefore, it is 
not the knowledge of the scriptures or the revealed texts that 
leads to knowing the self or brahman, as it is already familiar 
and self-evident. Therefore, the objective of works such as 
the Upanisads is not to familiarise one with one’s own self, 
brahman, but simply to eradicate the fictitious dualities such 
as “happiness and distress,” “love and hate” and so on that we 
misidentify with. The neti neti, “not this, not this” isa method 
of negation that is adopted within the Advaita tradition which 
illustrates the role of knowledge. Adopting this method, the 
Advaita practitioner is able to negate identification with all 
things of this world which are not brahman and one continues 
to do so until nothing remains other than the self or brahman. 
Ultimately, the neti neti approach negates all descriptions of 
the absolute truth other than truth itself. In regard to the ex- 
ample of the rope, although it is perceived loosely, due to the 
darkness the image of a snake is superimposed upon it. And 
therefore, although there is the vague inherent understanding 
of the self, by removing the superimpositions one is able to de- 
velop complete and factual understanding. 195 

Similarly, karma acts as an aid and is not the direct cause of 
bhakti. Earlier it was described that Jiva references the exam- 
ple of BP 11.3.23 in his Bhakti-sandarbha to explain that the 
act of detaching the mind from matter of itself is not bhakti; 
however, when employed in the pursuit of bhakti it is, from 
one perspective, considered non-different to bhakti. Similarly, 
karma, when offered to the Supreme, is transformed by the 
motivation of bhakti and classified as Gropa-siddha or sanga- 


siddha, which are valid forms of bhakti according to Jiva. Al- 
though I will explore Visvanatha’s commentary on the Gita 
further in Chapter 5 of this book, his comments on BG 7.28 are 
particularly insightful on this current topic. A literal reading of 
this verse BG 7.28 (In contrast, those persons who performed 
pious acts, whose violations of dharma have come to an end, 
they worship me with determination, being freed from delu- 
sion due to duality 196 ) suggests that pious acts or karma lead 
to bhakti. However, Visvanatha clarifies in his comments that 
one should not commit the error of inferring from this verse 
that karma causes bhakti; nevertheless, he illustrates the pre- 
cise way in which karma is beneficial in the pursuit of bhakti, 
by stating: 


Then who are eligible for bhakti? Here it is said 
that those who execute pious acts, who have 
ended violations of dharma although not com- 
pletely, this is the meaning. There is an increase 
of the qualities of sattva (goodness) and there is a 
decline in the qualities of tama (ignorance). When 
that is the case, delusion, which is its effect, that 
also declines. Indeed, when delusion declines, 
they are without excessive attachment, conse- 
quently by the spontaneous association of bhaktas 
they only worship me. They become completely 
free from sin by the constant practice of worship 
and so on. Those who by being freed from the 
remaining illusion become determined in vows, 
they gain steadiness in worshipping me, and thus, 
one should not think that only pious activity is the 
cause of bhakti which gives everything. [He then 


quotes BP 11.12.9:] Even though one engages with 
effort in the sankhya system, yoga, charity, vows, 
penances, sacrifices, teaching of Vedas, self-study 
of the Vedas, or renunciation, still one cannot ob- 
tain me. It is explained in several places that pious 
acts and so on are dependent on pure bhakti, and 
not its cause. 197 


In Visvanatha’s comments to BG 7.28, he stresses that karma 
should not be mistaken to be the cause of bhakti. However, he 
acknowledges that pious karma may facilitate one on the path 
of bhakti, accepting the literal truth of this verse (BG 7.28). 

He accomplishes this by postulating that karma performs a 
secondary role in attracting the association of bhaktas, which 
actually leads to bhakti. He indicates that there are inclinations 
and dispositions that are conducive to receive bhakti from 

the bhaktas, specifically those persons who imbibe a sattvic 
disposition. This tempts me to propose that this viewpoint 
contrasts specific comments on the Bhagavata Purana made 

by Visvanatha in his Sarartha-darsini, examined earlier in BP 
1.2.6, BP 1.2.8 and BP 1.5.17. Within his elucidations on these 
Bhagavata Purana verses he appears to proclaim that there are 
no conditions required to obtaining bhakti and consequently, 
the function of karma is irrelevant and insignificant even at the 
very beginning of bhakti practice. Jonathan Edelmann provides 
further insights into Vigvanatha’s stance in his article, “The 
Cause of Devotion in Gaudiya Vaisnava Theology”: 


There are some qualifications (adhikdra) for 
bhakti, but under the general category of adhikara 
we might distinguish “genealogical-qualifica- 
tions” for bhakti (e.g., varna, dsrama, jati, janma, 


punyakarma, etc.), of which there are none, and 
“dispositional-qualifications” for bhakti (e.g., lack 
of excessive attachment, lack of excessive detach- 
ment), of which there are some. 198 


Jonathan Edelmann also refers to BP 11.20.8, which reveals 
that an individual who attains bhakti spontaneously (yadrc- 
chayda) is “not despondent and not excessively attached.” 
Therefore, we can extrapolate that there are certain qualities 
that are significant for a receiver of bhakti to cultivate, to bea 
fit recipient of bhakti. Therefore, the practice of karma is con- 
ducive for the manifestation of these qualifying attributes for 
a practitioner and can therefore be considered an important 
component to receive bhakti, although not necessarily essen- 
tial and certainly not the direct cause. 

So, then, what is the direct cause? In Visvanatha’s com- 
mentary it is said that bhakti is bestowed by the bhaktas, who 
operate as vessel carriers of bhakti. Alluding to the same point, 
Krsnadeva also suggests that the effectiveness or potency of 
karma is dependent upon the grace of those who are pure, 199 
referring to the pure bhaktas. A similar proposition is outlined 
by Visvanatha, who offers the following comments to BG 3.2 
(“You seem to bewilder my intelligence with your mixed in- 
structions. Therefore, speak one thing, having decided how I 
can attain a better condition” 11°): 


O my friend Arjuna, it is true that bhakti which 

is beyond the gunas (goodness, passion and igno- 
rance) is best of all. However, since that (bhakti) is 
gained by the mercy of my great, unalloyed bhakta 
by chance, it is not attained through human exer- 
tions. Therefore, the blessing is given to you, tran- 


scend the gunas by transcendental bhakti unto me. 
When you see the result of this blessing, then you 
will attain by the mercy of my unalloyed bhakta 
by chance, however now you are only eligible for 
action, 111 


It is clear from the above passage 112 that this spontaneous 
arousal of bhakti is dependent upon receiving compassion from 
a sincere bhakta. In other words, bhakti arises from the grace of 
a bhakta, and therefore the grace of a bhakta appears to be the 
actual cause of bhakti. However, to counteract this claim and to 
maintain the causeless status of bhakti, Visvanatha states the 
following in the Madhurya Kadambini: 


(BP 11.2.46) The intermediate bhakta exhibits love 
for the Lord, friendship to those that depend on 
the Lord, compassion to the innocent and neglects 
the envious. So, the intermediate bhakta exhibits 
partiality and because the Lord is obedient to His 
bhakta, his compassion follows the compassion of 
His bhakta, there is nothing improper in this. Now, 
the cause of the compassion of a bhakta is bhakti 
itself existing within his heart. As without this, 
there is no possibility of the appearance of com- 
passion. Thus, bhakti’s own manifestation (self 
-manifestation) is certainly established. [Thus, 
only bhakti causes bhakti]. 143 


In this way, Visvanatha explains how bhakti upholds its cause- 
less characteristic, as bhakti triggers the grace that a bhakta 
displays. So, if this is the case, what precise function does the 


practice of karma have, if any? To answer this question, I will 
describe the proclivities of three classes of bhaktas, namely, 

the neophyte, the intermediate and the advanced (prakrta, 
madhyama, and uttama). 114 Neophytes are rarely inspired to 
give bhakti to others. Rather, they are self-centred, concerned 
primarily with their own advancement. In contrast, the vision 
of the uttama-bhaktas is so elevated that they see everyone, 
even those materially engrossed, as fully engaged in bhakti; 
therefore, they feel no need to express their compassion. The 
distribution of bhakti is therefore typically regarded as the 
domain of the intermediate bhaktas as demonstrated in the 
Madhurya Kadambini passage. The intermediate bhaktas en- 
gage with others through careful discrimination; they love the 
Supreme, make friendships with the bhaktas, avoid the envious 
and gift the opportunity for bhakti to the innocent. For this rea- 
son, some persons receive bhakti and others do not. However, 
as Visvanatha clarifies, bhakti itself causes compassion in the 
intermediate bhakta, who is then empowered to bestow bhakti 
upon the innocent. Who then is considered “innocent”? be- 
comes a crucial question. The term used to denote the innocent 
is “baliga,” which can also mean “naive,” “simple” or “childlike.” 
The “sattva” qualities of the recipient qualify him or her to be 
considered amongst the “innocent,” and as described earlier 
the adoption of karma-yoga helps to bring an individual to this 
state. Therefore, based on this analysis, although bhakti is self- 
manifest and independent, pious activities or karma allow one 
to cultivate and manifest a sattvic disposition, which enables 
one to be a suitable receiver of the madhyama bhakta's grace as 
they are the carriers of bhakti. Therefore, in consideration of 
the manner in which bhakti is transferred, karma plays a criti- 
cal role in leading to bhakti. 


Conclusion 


In this period, we notice a significant development within the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava tradition, which attempts to address the 
concerns regarding the practicality, accessibility and authen- 
ticity of its ideals within the public sphere. In other words, 
attention is given to how a bhakti practitioner operates in the 
public arena; this is likely to have been escalated by the political 
influences of the day. In response, numerous pertinent texts, 
such as the Karma-vivrti, emerge to promote a system of inte- 
gration or interaction with the socio-political circumstances of 
the time. 

In the Karma-vivrti, Krsnadeva establishes the function 
and benefit of the practice of karma in the pursuit of bhakti, 
arguing authoritatively that karma offered to the Supreme 
is itself a form of bhakti. He substantiates this conclusion by 
drawing on references from the most prominent teachers in 
the tradition’s lineage, and authoritatively providing corrective 
readings of key passages crucial for the promotion of karma’s 
value in relation to the practice of bhakti. Alongside a key pas- 
sage in the Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu, Bhagavata Purana 1.2.6 
proves to be a critical verse for Krsnadeva that exemplifies the 
potential synthesis of karma and bhakti, and he goes to great 
lengths to propagate this view, even to the extent of refuting 
his own guru and teacher from Vrndavana. Visvanatha on the 
other hand seems to offer a more accommodating position on 
karma for the bhakti aspirant in his Bhagavad-gita commen- 
tary. His early thoughts demonstrated by his commentary to 
specific verses on the Bhadgavata Purana appear to dismiss in 
no uncertain terms any question of karma’s utility on the path 
of the bhakti practitioner. However, in his commentary on the 


Gita, he unveils an apparent softening stance towards karma, 
accommodating its role and value for the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
practitioner. 

A significant tenet of Gaudiya Vaisnava theology, which 
both Visvanatha and Krsnadeva agree on, is the notion that 
bhakti is ultimately self-manifest. This precept dismisses the 
idea that karma can be a direct cause of bhakti; nevertheless, 
upon further examination it is established that the practice of 
karma plays a vital function in preparing one to be an eligible 
recipient of bhakti. From this perspective, executing injunc- 
tions pertaining to karma can be considered intrinsic to the 
development of bhakti. In the following chapter I will continue 
our exploration of karma-bhakti relations, investigating the 
exact jurisdiction of karma for a bhakti practitioner and the 
function of notions such as lokasangraha in determining one’s 
obligation to engage in karma. I will examine these themes 
primarily through the work of Karmdadhikara-nirnaya, which is 
another critical text on karma commissioned by Jaisingh II in 
this period. 


Notes 


1. Dharma is a term that’s notoriously difficult to define; its 
Sanskrit root dhr, “to hold” or “to support,” provides some 
indication of its meaning. Indeed, a wide spectrum of 
meanings is attributed to the term, such as law, universal 
order or religion in general. Thus, according to the context, 
whether historical or religious, a specific meaning may 
dominate. However, regardless of which meaning is used 
according to the setting, it is assumed that the other defi- 


nitions are implicitly included (Ingo Strauch, “Dharma,” in 


Knut A. Jacobsen, Ed., Brill’s Encyclopedia of Hinduism (Bos- 
ton, 2010), p. 736). 

2. Ingo Strauch, “Dharma,” p. 737. 

3. The stem of the noun is karman and karma is the nomina- 
tive singular form. The term is derived from the Sanskrit 
verb kr, which means “to do, to make, perform, cause, un- 
dertake”; in other words it denotes an action. 

4. Y. Krishan, The Doctrine of Karma (Delhi, 1997), p. 4. 

5. yajia vai karma. 

6. yajiia vai Sresthatamam karma. 

7. Krishan, The Doctrine of Karma, p. 167. 

8. The first, nitya-karma, means a constant or continual act, 


such as the execution of the paricamaha-yajrias (five great 
sacrifices) or any daily rite, such as the agnihotra. On the 
other hand, naimittika-karma denotes an occasional act or 
special act to be performed, such as samskaras, birth cer- 
emony, marriage, sraddha ceremony and so on. The third 
type of act, kamya-karma, means optional or dispensable 
acts, inspired by desires to fulfil some material ambition. 
And finally, nisiddha-karma denotes forbidden acts de- 
scribed in scriptures and those acts that run counter to 
established social norms such as theft, killing brahmins and 
so on. 

9. Krishan, The Doctrine of Karma, p. 160. 

10. Julius Lipner, “Karman,” in Knut A. Jacobsen, Ed., Brill’s 

Encyclopedia of Hinduism (Boston, 2010), p. 781. 
11. These compilations exemplify his devotion to Rama in his 


early life (Gopal Narayan Bahura, Literary Heritage of the 
Rulers of Amber and Jaipur (Jaipur, 1976), p. 62). 

12. Bahura, Literary Heritage of the Rulers of Amber and Jaipur, 
p. 60. 


13. The role of jana within the tradition has been explored 
by authors: (Gupta, Caitanya Vaisnava Vedanta of Jiva 
Gosvami) and (Okita, Hindu theology in early modern South 
Asia). 

14, anyabhilasita-sinyam jhana-karmady-anavrtam anuki- 
lyena krsnanusilanam bhaktir uttama. 

15. karma catra smrty-ady-uktam nitya-naimittikadi na tu 
bhajaniya-paricaryyadi tasya tad-anusilana-riipatvat. 

16. (CC(CC 2.8.54-55) pp. 434-435. 

17. (CC(CC 2.8.54-75) pp. 434-440. 

18. (CC(CC 2.9.238-239) pp. 475-476. 

19. (CC(CC 2.9.240-241) p. 476. 

20. (CC(CC 2.9.242) p. 476. 

21. (CC(CC 2.9.242 - Sloka 21-23) pp. 476-477. 

22. (CC(CC 2.9.247-248) p. 477. 

23. BNK Sharma, an important scholar on the Madhva school, 
criticises the Caitanya-caritamrta for misrepresenting and 
misunderstanding the actual position of Madhva. (B. N. K. 
Sharma, History of the Dvaita School of Vedanta and Its Lit- 
erature (Delhi, 2000), p. 526). 

24. narada uvaca, parasarya maha-bhaga bhavatah kaccid at- 


mana paritusyati sarira Atma manasa eva va. 

25. narada uvaca, bhavatanudita-prayarh yaso bhagavato 
‘malam yenaivasau na tusyeta manye tad darganarmh 
khilam. 

26. dharmah projjhita-kaitavo ‘tra paramo nirmatsaranam 
satam vedyam ... 

27. sarvan nitya-naimittikadi-karma-laksanan parityajya sar- 
vartha tyaktva mam ekam Saranam vraja mad-eka-nistho 
bhavety arthah | yadva saranagatatvamatrenapi mam 
ekam asraya kim utaikantitvena nanu vihitakaranena 
papam syat tatraha sarvebhyo vihitakaranajebhyah 


katharicin nisiddhacaranajebhyas ca tatha samsara-duhkha- 
karana-karma-rapebhyah tad-vasanadi-rapebhyo ‘pi 
papebhyo moksayisyamiti | atah ma sucah | (Johnathan B. 
Edelmann, “The Antinomian Devotee,” American Oriental 
Society, Conference Paper, March 2015, p. 3). 

28. karma-yoga-jnana-yoga-bhakti-yoga-rupan sarvan 


dharman parama-nissreyasa-sadhana-bhutan, mad-arad- 
hanatvena atimatra-pritya yathadhikaram kurvana eva, 
ukta-ritya phala-karma-kartrtvadi-parityagena parityajya 
(Svami Adidevananda, Sri Ramanuja Gita Bhasya (Myla- 
pore, 2007), p. 598). 

29. Rembert Lutjeharms, “Aesthetics,” in Ravi Gupta, Ed., Cai- 
tanya Vaisnava Philosophy (London, 2007), p. 196. 

30. Burton, Temples, Texts and Taxes, p. 68. 


31. The Karma-vivyti that I refer to and translate is derived 
from an edited Sanskrit manuscript from Monika 
Horstmann’s German book Der Zusammenhalt der Welt (pp. 
218-290), originally sourced from the Man Singh Museum 
in the City Palace of Jaipur. 

32. karmano bhagavat-sammukhyatvam ca tad-ajfia-palana- 
rapatvena tad-arpitatvadind ca karanat, tad-asam- 
mukhya-ripatvam ca tad-abhavat (Monika Horstmann, p. 
220). 

33. tesim eva bahir-mukhyatvam nanyesam iti bodhyam, 
ninda tu tasyaiva Sriyate na tu bhagavad-arpitadi kar- 
manah (Monika Horstmann, p. 220). 

34, bhakti-riipatvat saksad eva Suddha-bhakti-sadhanatvat 
paramparaya bhava-bhakti-sadhanatvac ca (Monika 
Horstmann, p. 220). 

35.catasya dvayasyaiva dvara-bhitam karmarpana-ripam iti 
(Monika Horstmann, p. 221). 


36. tatra varnasramacaravata purusena parah puman visnu 
aradhyate pantha nanyat tat-tosa-karanam iti parasarok- 
tya. 

37. Sruti-smrte mamaivajne yas te ullanghya vartate ajia- 
cchedi mama dvesi mad-bhakto ‘pi na vaisnava iti sri-bha- 
gavad-uktya ca. 

38. Sri ramaya namah. srimad-rajadhirajanam ajnhaya karma- 
Suddhaye, natva caitanya-padan ca karmanam vivrtih 
krta. (Monika Horstmann, p. 218). 

39. dasyam karmarpanam tasya kainkaryam api sarvatha | 
tatradyam yatha skande, tasmin samarpitam karma svab- 
havikam apigvare, bhaved bhagavato dharmas tat-karma 
kimutarpitam iti | karma svabhavikam bhadram japa- 
dhyanarcanadi ca, itidam dvividham krsne vaisnavair 
dasyam arpitam | mrdu-sraddhasya kathita svalpa kar- 
madhikarita, tad-arpitam harau dasyam iti kaiscid udiry- 
ata iti| (Monika Horstmann, p. 223). 

40. This section of the text is describing sadhana-bhakti, and 
therefore dasyam here refers to one of the nine kinds of de- 
votional service (BP 7.5.23) and not to the rasa itself. 


41. BRS 1.2.183 Jiva’s comments: karmarpanam ity aniidya 


a 


dasyam iti vidhiyate, tad etac canya-matam, sva-matam 
tu kainkaryam iti, tac ca kinkaro ‘smiti abhimanah. 

42. BRS 1.2.185 Jiva’s comments: tat-tad-varnasramady-up- 
adhi-svabhava-praptam. 

43, mrdviti | kaiscit sridhara-svami-prabhrtibhis tat svalpam 
karma arpitam sat. 


44, Sridhara Svamiis deeply admired and held in high regard 
in the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect as the original commentator 
of the Bhagavata Purana, upon his exposition other teach- 
ers in the tradition formulated their commentaries. He is 


frequently referenced in the works of the principal teachers 
of the sect. 

45. yady api karmarpanasya dasyatvam na sammatam 
tathapi bhagavata-dharmatvam tu siddham eva tad eva hi 
bhakti-ripatvam (Monika Horstmann, p. 223). 

46. sa bhaktis trividha aropa-siddha sanga-siddha svariipa- 
siddha ca, tatraropa-siddha svato bhaktitvabhave ‘pi 
bhagavad-arpanadina bhaktitvam prapta karmAdi-ripa, 
sanga-siddha svatobhaktitvabhave ‘pi tat-parikarataya 
samsthapanena tatra bhagavatan dharman siksed ityadi 
prakaranesu sarvato manaso ‘sangam ityadina labdha-tad- 
antah pata jnana-karma-tad-angaripa ityady anantaram 
(Monika Horstmann, p. 226). 

47. tatra yadrcchika-cestayapi bhagavad-arpitatvena bha- 
gavad-dharmatvam bhavati kimuta vaidika-karmana iti 
tasya api tad-ripatvam aha kayena vaca manasendriyair 
va buddhy-atman4 vanusrta-svabhavat, karoti yad yat 
sakalam parasmai narayanayeti samarpayet tat ityadi 
(Monika Horstmann, p. 226). 

48. BP 7.5.23. 

49. Horstmann, “Theology and Statecraft,” p. 58. 

50. atha bhagavad-arpita-karmadeh suddha-bhakti-hetutve 
pramanani yatha sri-bhagavate, sa vai pumsam paro 
dharmo yato bhaktir adhoksaje ahaituky apratihata 
yayatma samprasidati (Monika Horstmann, p. 227). 
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r= 


. Krsnadeva also promoted the svakiyda view, in contrast to 
Visvanatha who promoted the parakiya view. The debate 
became an important topic during the reign of Jaisingh II. 
Jaisingh II had sent Krsnadeva to Bengal to convince them 
of the svakiya doctrine over the parakiya doctrine, whereas 
Visvanatha compiled a text known as the Svakiyatva- 
nirasa-vicara or the refutation of svakiya-vdda philosophy, 


advocating explicitly the parikiyad-vada proposition. It ap- 
pears that there were several tenets of Gaudiya Vaisnava the- 
ology that they held differing viewpoints upon. 

52. yat tusa pumsam pummatranam eva dharmah parah 
paramah Sravana-kirtanadi laksanah, yad uktam etavan 
eva loke ‘smin pumsam dharmah parah smrtah bhakti- 
yogo bhagavati tan-nama-grahanadibhir ityatah, para- 
Sabda-visesyo dharmo bhakti-yoga eva bhaved iti, tatha- 
tra vatup-pratyayenaiva karena caitad anyasya parama- 
dharma-pada-vacyatvam nisiddham, yato bhaktih prema- 
laksana bhavet, ahaituki hetum vinaivotpadyamani iti, 
saguna vyavrttetyadi (Monika Horstmann, p. 229). 

53. tatra Sravana-kirtanadi-laksanatvam kutah praptam, 
arthad iti cet yad uktam ityadi hetipanyadsanupapattih 
yad uktam ityadikam etat sadhakam iti cet tad apina 
(Monika Horstmann, p. 230). 

54, etavan ity asya pascad uktatvena sa vai pumsam ity asya 
prathamikatvenapurvatvat (Monika Horstmann, p. 230). 

55. saity asya yato bhaktir adhoksaja ityades canartha-vakya- 
pattes ca (Monika Horstmann, p. 230). 

56. This argument by Krsnadeva is quite radical considering 


the three levels of bhakti described by Ripa Gosvami in 
Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu 1.2.1, which although distinct are 
all categorised as bhakti. According to Ripa there is devo- 
tion in practice (sadhana-bhakti), devotion with emotion 
(bhava-bhakti) and devotion with love (prema-bhakti). 
Although, the first stage is considered devotion in practice 
and the last two stages are considered to be sadhya-bhakti 
or the devotion to be attained, they are all categorised as 
bhakti. 

57. dharma-sabdena veda-pranihito dharma ity atra, 
dharmah svanusthita ity atra, atah pumbhir ityadau 


svanutisthasya dharmasyety atra dharmasya hy apavar- 
gasyety atra dharma-sastradau ca SataSsas tatha pratitir 
varnasramacara-laksanasyaivopasthitya (Monika 
Horstmann, p. 231). 

58. bhakti-padena ca notpadayed yadi ratim ityadi vy- 
atirekokty anurodhena prathamopasthitatvena ca katha- 
ruci-laksanaya bhakti-rupa-sthitya ca, asangatatvapattis 
cana ca vyatirekokter anyarthah sangacchate (Monika 
Horstmann, p. 231). 

59. visvaksena kathasu ratim notpadayet karmana pitrloka iti 
Sruteh. 

60. tasmat sva-dharmam tyaktva sravana-kirtanadi-laksanah 

purvoktah paro dharma evanustheya. 

. asmil loke vartamanah sva-dharmastho ‘naghah sucih 

jnanam visuddham 4pnoti mad-bhaktih va yadrechaya. 
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62. yadrecha svairitety abhidhanat kasta-kalpanaya vyakhya- 
nantare bhakteh sva-prakasatvam na siddhed iti tad 
anadrtam ity ato niskamo ‘pi karma-yogo na bhakter 
hetur ity aha. 

63. yaditi garhayam Srama-janakatad garhitety arthah, yadi 
garha-vikalpayor iti medini. 

64. yadi vedah pramanam. 

65. dhatte padam tvam avita yadi vighna-mirdhni. 

66. atra yaditi Sabdo niscaye iti sri-swami-carananam 
vyakhyanac ca. 

67. naca etavan evetyadina tad-anyasya parama-dharma- 
Sabda-vacyata-nisedhah kriyate, kintu bhakti-yogasya 
sarvotkrsta-dharmatvam vidhiyate, anyatha para- 
dharmo ‘nyacodita ity atra para-dharmo bhayavaha ity 
adav api para-dharma-pada-vacya-nisedhah syat (Monika 
Horstmann, p. 232). 


68. naca bhagavad-arpita-karmadeh parama-dharmatva 
svikare etavan eva ity evakarasangati, samana-visayatvab- 
havat, yato ‘tra para-Sabdena dharmah svanusthita iti 
vyatirekoktya dharmesv evasya Ssresthavyam bodhyate na 
tv anya-sarvotkrstatvam, etavan ity atra tu sarvotkrstat- 
vam eva (Monika Horstmann, p. 235). 

69. kim ca, yato bhaktih prema-laksanety apy anupapannam, 
tasya upasthapakabhavat, na ca bhaktya sanjataya bhak- 
tyety uktibhir bhakti-padam eva tasya upasthapakam 
iti vacyam, tatra bhaktya safijatayeti visesana-visistasya 
bhakti-padasya atra tu tad-abhavat (Monika Horstmann, 
p. 232). 

70, anya-visesananam sadhana-bhakti-sadharanatvat, 
agrima-padye bhakti-yoga-padopanyasena tan- 
nirakaranac ca (Monika Horstmann, p. 233). 
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. na ca tatrapi bhakti-yoga-padasya yogis trayo maya 
prokta nfnam Sreyo vidhitsaya, jianam karma bhaktis 
ca nopayo ‘nyo ‘sti kutracid ity ady ukta-mukhyartha- 
badhakam tad-upasthapakam ca kimcid asti (Monika 
Horstmann, p. 233). 

72. sa S§raddhadhanasya vivardhamana viraktim anyatra 
karoti pumsa ity 4dau jnanam yad 4prati-nivrtta- 
gunormi-cakram atma-prasada uta yatra gunesv asangah, 
kaivalya-sammata-pathas tv atha bhakti-yogah ko nivrtto 
hari-kathasu ratim na kuryad ity 4adau ca sadhana-bhakter 
api jiana-vairagya-janakatva-sruteh, janayaty asu vaira- 
gyam ity adau vairagyadi-janakatvasyapi sadhana-bhakti- 
sadharanatvat (Monika Horstmann, p. 233). 

73. naca kaivalya-sammata-pathas tv atha bhakti-yoga ity 

adau kevala-bhakti-yoga-padenapi prema-bhaktir ukteti 

vacyam, tatrapy atha-pada-samabhivyaharat, atha-sab- 

dasyanantaryarthatvat (Monika Horstmann, p. 234). 


74. 


15: 


76. 


rae 


kaivalyetyadi visesanac ca ahaituki hetum vinaivot- 
padyam§anety api na sangacchate, hetoh prabala-vacanah 
susthu pratipadayitum arabdhatvat (Monika Horstmann, 
p. 234). 

naca bhakteh sva-prakasatva-hany-apattih, brahma-vid- 
apnoti param tam eva viditvatimrtyumeti nanyah pan- 
tha ‘yanayetyadina jnanasya brahmavirbhava-karanatve 
‘pi yatha tatra tad-avarana-bhangam adayaiva karya- 
karana-bhavan na tasya sva-prakasgatva-hanis tatha 
tatrapi bhakty-avarana-bhange tatparyat, bhakti-matra 
kamanayarpita-karmadeh sat-krpa-milakatvac ca, sat- 
krpayas ca svatantratvam sva-riipa-sakti-vilasatvam ca 
taih svikrtam eveti (Monika Horstmann, p. 234). 

yato bhaktir ity anena ca tadrsa dharmasyapi suddha- 
bhaktih phalam iti mahanavirodhah, nanu dana-vrata- 
tapo-homa-karmadikam jnananga-bhitayah satvikya eva 
bhakte kathamcid dhetur bhavatu, natu nirgunayah, yam 
na sankhyena yogena dana-vrata-tapo ‘dhvaraih, vyakhya- 
svadhyaya-sannyasaih prapnuyad yatnavan apity 
ekadasenoktir iti cen na, mad-guna-sruti-matrena mayi 
sarva-guhasaye mano-gatir avicchinna yatha gangamb- 
haso ‘mbudhau, laksanam bhakti-yogasya nirgunasya hy 
udahrtam, ahaituky avyavahita ya bhaktih purusottama 
ity Ady ukta-laksanaya nirgunaya bhakter eva nise- 
vitanimittena sva-dharmena mahiyasetyady ukta-sva- 
dharmadinam mad-dharmano gunair etaih parisamsud- 
dha asayah purusasyanjasabhyeti sruta-matra-gunam hi 
mam ity anena janma-koti-sahasresu ity adina ca (Monika 
Horstmann, p. 235). 

karanatvokteh, na ca ahaitukiti katham sangacchateti, 


vacyam hetuh phalabhisamdhanam tad-rahiteti Sridhara- 
svami-prabhrti-vyakhyanat (Monika Horstmann, p. 236). 


78. 


79, 


80. 
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82. 


83. 


84. 


yam na yogena sankhyena dana-vrata-tapo ‘dhvaraih 
vyakhya-svadhyaya-sannyasaih prapnuyad yatnavan 

api (Even though one engages with effort in the sankhya 
system, yoga, charity, vows, penances, sacrifices, teaching 
of Vedas, self-study of the Vedas, or renunciation, still one 
cannot obtain me). 

nanu yam na sankhyenetyady ekadasoktih ka gatir iti 

ced gatih spastaiva rajate, tatha ca yam iti yat pada-vacyo 
bhava eva na tu samanyato nirguna-bhakti-yogah (Monika 


Horstmann, p. 236). 

kevalena hi bhavena gopyo gavo naga mrgah ye ‘nye 
miudha-dhiyo nagah siddha mam iyur afijasa (Indeed, the 
cowherd women, cows, mountains, animals, other entities 
with stunted intelligence, and snakes all achieved perfec- 
tion by love for Me and thus very easily achieved Me). 


. tathaiva sandarbhah yam bhavam atrapi yogadayo bhaga- 


vat-para eva, yogadibhir yatnavan apity anena tat-prapty 
artham prayujyamanatvavagamanat ity adikah (Monika 
Horstmann, p. 237). 

atra bhagavad-arpita-karmader bhavam prati yat 
karanatvam nisiddham tat tu saksad eva, paramparaya tu 
dharmasyapavargyasyety adau tat-samarpitam asti yatha 
priti-sandarbhe, tad evam Ssrimat-priter evapavargatvam 
ity Adi (Monika Horstmann, p. 237). 

evam agre ‘pi tatra tatra tad-vyakhyayam atyanta- 
Saithilyam anusandheyam, tasmat sa vai pumsam ity 
adinam sridhara-svamyady ukta-vyakhyanam eva 
samyak, prakrtam anusaramah (Monika Horstmann, p. 
238). 

tyaktva sva-dharmam caranambujam harer bhajann 
apakvo ‘tha patet tato yadi yatra kva vabhadram abhtid 
amusya kim ko vartha apto ‘bhajatarm sva-dharmatah. 


85. na buddhi-bhedam janayed ajianam karma-sanginam, 
yojayet sarva-karmani vidvan yuktah samacaran. 

86. iti Sri-gitopanisad-vakyena karma-tyajanam nisiddham 
satyam taj-jnanopadestr-visayam eva jnanasyantah 
karana-suddhy-adhinatvat, tac-chuddhes tu niskama- 
karmAadhinatvat, bhaktes tu svatah prabalyad antah 
karana-Suddhi-paryantanapeksatvat, na bhukty-upadestr- 
vihayam. 

87. ity Adi bhagavad-vakya-balan nitya-naimittika-sva- 
dharmanisthaya api tyajanayaiva kevalaiva hari-bhaktir 
upadestavyety asayenaha tyaktveti. 

88. bhajanarambha-dasayam api karmanuvrttir nisiddha sva- 


dharmam tyaktva yo bhajan syad amusyabhadram tavan 
na bhaved eva. 

89. ity Ader yadi punar upakvo bhagavat-prapty-ayogyo 
mriyeta jivann eva va kathamcid anyasaktas tato bhajanat 
duracarataya va patet, tad api karma-tyaga-nimittam 
abhadram na bhaved eva bhakti-vasanay4s tv anucchitti- 
dharmatvat siksma-ripena. 

90. Ssri-bhagavad-vakyad amogha-bhakty-ankurasyavasya- 
bhavya-patra-puspa-phaladitvad iti bhavah. 
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. abhajatam abhajadbhis tu sva-dharmatah ko va artha apto 
nako ‘pity arthah. 

92. karmadinam sarvatha bhakty-aupayogitve tat tad-asan- 

gatatvapatti tathapi agraha-vasat, pirvokta-vacana-jatesu 

kasta-kalpatayanyartha-kalpanam tu afijasyabhavat, 

bhavartha-dipika-vaisnava-tosani-hari-bhakti-vilasa- 

bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu-sandarbhadi-grantha-virodhat, 

sarva-sampradaya-virodhat, saithilyat pramanabhavac 

ca paramarthikair nadaraniyam (Monika Horstmann, p. 

255). 


93. dvitiya-skandhasya prathamadhyaye idam bhaga- 
vatam namety asya vyakhyayam, adhitavan ity asya 
$astrartho buddhi-balena svayam jfiatum agakya iti ca 
tasmAd vaisnavair api suddha-bhakti-prati-padanaya 
varnasrama-vihitani karmani vaisnava-sastrokta-vidhina 
kartavyanyeveti niskarsah, vaisnava-sastram ca hari- 
bhakti-vilasadi (Monika Horstmann, p. 257). 

94. Gupta, The Caitanya Vaisnava Vedanta of Jiva Gosvami, p. 
83. 

95. Burton, Temples, Texts and Taxes, p. 74. 

96. vindatavisvara-sabha-jana-rajamana-sri-visvanatha- 
guna-sticaka-kavya-ratnam mac-citta-samputam alanku- 


rutam tad-iksa-saubhagya-bijam api sighram amim 
vidhattam. 

97. The Krsna-bhavanamrta describes the activities between 
Radha and Krsna, glorifying them. Sri-Visvanatha could 
also be read another way, possessing a dual meaning. 
Therefore, as well as meaning the “glorious Visvanatha,” 
another meaning is “Sri and the lord of the universe,” or 
Radha and Krsna. 

98. Burton, Temples, Texts and Taxes, p. 114. 


99. asmiml loke vartamanah sva-dharma-stho ‘naghah sucih 

jhianam visuddham apnoti mad-bhaktim va yadrechaya. 

100. yadrecha svairitety abhidhanat kasta-kalpanaya 
vyakhyanantare bhakteh sva-prakasatvam na siddhed iti 
tad anadrtam ity ato niskamo ‘pi karma-yogo na bhakter 
hetur ity aha. 

101. For more information on the term “yadrcchaya” consult: 
Johnathan B. Edelmann, “The Cause of Devotion in 
Gaudiya Vaisnava Theology,” Journal of the American Ori- 
ental Society 135(1.49) (2015), pp. 53-55. 


102. brahma-vid apnoti param satyam jianam anantam 
brahma yo veda-nihitam guhayam so ‘snute sarvan 
kamfn saha brahmana vipascita. 

103. ...tam eva viditvati mrtyum eti nanyah pantha vidyate 
‘yanaya. 

104. kevalam jhanam apy anarthakam tarhi? na, avidya-ni- 
vartakatve sati drsta-kaivalya-phalavasanatvat | avidya- 
tamo-nivartakasya jhanasya drstam kaivalya-phala- 
vasanatvam | rajjv-adi-visaye sarpady-ajfiana-tamo- 
nivartaka-pradipa-prakasa-phalavat | vinivrtta-sarpadi- 
vikalpa-rajju-kaivalyavasanam hi prakasa-phalam | tatha 
jnanam | 

105. For more on this topic consult: Swami Gambhirananda, 
Mandukya Karika 2.32, Eight Upanisads (Calcutta, 1990), 
p.251-256. and A. J. Alston, Shankara on the Absolute 
(London, 1980), p. 115. 

106. yesam tv anta-gatam papam jananam punya-karmanam 
te dvandva-moha-nirmukta bhajante mam drdha- 
vratah. 

107. tarhi kesam bhaktav adhikara ity ata 4ha yesam punya- 
karmanam papam tv antam gatam anta-kalam pran- 
tam nasyad-avastham na tu samyak nastam ity arthah, 
tesam sattva-gunodreke sati tamo-guna-hrasah, tasmin 
sati tat-karyo moho ‘pi hrasati, moha-hrase sati te khalu 
atyasakti-rahita yadrcchika-bhakta-sangena bhajante 
matram, ye tu bhajanady-abhyasatah samyak nasta- 
papas te mohena nihsesena mukta drdha-vratah prapta- 
nisthah santo mam bhajante, na caivam punya-karmaiva 
sarva-vidhaya bhakteh karanam iti mantavyam. 

(BP 11.12.9) yam na yogena sankhyena dana-vrata-tapo 
‘dhvaraih vyakhya-svadhyaya-sannyasaih prapnuyad 
yatnavan api. iti bhagavad-ukteh, kevala-bhakti-yo- 


gasya punyadi-karmasrayam naiva karanam iti bahusah 
pratipadanat. 
108. Edelmann, “The Cause of Devotion,” p. 61. 


109. bhakti-matra kimanayarpita-karmadeh sat-krpa- 
mulakatvac ca, sat-krpayas ca sva-tantratvam sva- 
rupa-sakti-vilasatvam ca taih svikrtam eveti (Monika 
Horstmann, p. 234). 

110. vyamisreneva vakyena buddhim mohayasiva me tad 
ekar vada niscitya yena Sreyo ‘ham apnuyam. 

111. bho vayasya arjuna satyam gunatita bhaktih sar- 
votkrstaiva, kintu sa yadrechika-mad-aikantaika-maha- 
bhakta-krpaika-labhyatvat purusodyama-sadhya na bha- 
vati. ata eva nistraigunyo bhava gunatitaya mad-bhaktya 
tvam nistraigunyo bhiyya ity asirvada eva dattah, saca 
yada phalisyati tada tadrga-yadrcchikaikantika-bhakta- 
krpaya praptam api lapsyase, simpratam tu karmany 
evadhikaras te iti. 

112. In this verse BG 3.2, Visvanatha’s comments imply that 
Arjuna is recommended to practice karma for now as 
he is not qualified to practise bhakti. This contrasts Vis- 
vanatha’s earlier comments that bhakti can be practised 
from the very beginning. However, later in the chapter 
in respect to BG 3.26, Visvanatha explains that the stip- 
ulation to not disturb those who are attached to action 
is in regard to the practice of jiana. However, in respect 
to bhakti which is independent and strong, and is not 
dependent on the purity of heart, if it is possible for you 
to produce faith in bhakti then you may even disrupt 
those attached to karma. For those who have faith in 
bhakti, they have no necessity to perform karma. (bhak- 
tes tu svatah prabalyad antahkarana-suddhi-paryan- 
tanapeksatvat | yadi bhaktau sraddham utpadayitum 


Saknuyat, tada karminam buddhi-bhedam api janayet, bhak- 
tau sraddhavatam karmanadhikarat) He also quotes four 
verses to verify his position - BP 11.20.9, BP 11.11.32, BG 
18.66, BP 1.5.17. Visvanatha’s perspective on BG 3.26 resem- 
bles his position displayed in BP 1.2.6, BP 1.2.8 and BP 1.5.17 
outlined earlier. 
113. (BP(BP 11.2.46) prema-maitri-krpopeksa yah karoti 
sa madhyamah iti madhyama-bhakta-vaisamyasya 
vidyamanatvad bhagavatas ca sva-bhakta-vasyatvena 
tat-krpanugami-krpatve na kijicid asamarfijasyam, yato 
bhakta-krpaya hetur bhaktasyaiva tasya hrdaya-vartini 
bhaktir eva, tam vina krpodaya-sambhavabhavad iti 
bhakteh sva-prakasatvam eva siddham (Mdadhurya Ka- 
dambini, prathama vrstih [first shower], verse 6). 
114. Described in BP 11.2.45-47. 


4 Karmadhikara- 


nirnaya, 
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the jurisdiction 
of karma 
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Introduction 


Jaisingh II's reign was marked by religious 
reforms, reflected in the religious court debates 
he hosted. The employment of brahmins and the 
production of specialised works, all contributed 
to his vision of statecraft and kingship. Jaisingh 
II was an extremely active and effective political 
ruler, who not only created his very own city but 
also influenced the major discourses of his time. 


He was also an author and composer of several 
texts, including a commentary on the Brahma- 
sutras, known by several names: the Tattvartha- 
dipikd, the Brahma-sitra-vivrti and the Brahma- 
bodhini. The focus of the preceding chapter, 
the Karma-vivrti of Krsnadeva, surfaced in this 
period. Jaisingh II!’s pivotal role in the production 
of this text is self-evident, as evidenced by 
Krsnadeva’s dedication of the composition to the 
King in the introduction to the text. This expo- 
sition is testament to the mounting re-examina- 
tion of the role of bhakti in light of the orthodox 
reforms initiated by the King, revolving around 
his interest in karma. Thus, Krsnadeva’s Karma- 
vivrti, a presentation exemplifying the orthodox 
stance of the Gaudiya Vaisnava school, was not 
the only contribution from the sect in this period. 
The Karmadhikara-nirnaya was also compiled 
to expand on the subject of karma-bhakti rela- 
tions. Although the authorship of the text is 
ambiguous, ! it is listed as having been caused by 
Jaisingh IJ, the King himself, indicative of its sig- 
nificant role in this period. 2 

In our examination of the Karma-vivrti, I 


explored the compatibility of both karma and 


bhakti and the function of karma in consideration 
of the independent position of bhakti. 1 also 
investigated how Krsnadeva and Visvanatha 
agree to varying degrees that karma offers a 
valuable function on the path of bhakti. I also 
examined Krsnadeva’s stance on this topic in 
contrast to Visvanatha’s view and highlighted the 
distinctions. Despite the differences, Krsnadeva 
and Visvanatha are however in complete agree- 
ment as to the ultimate role of karma in relation 
to bhakti. For the Gaudiya Vaisnavas, karma will 
never be the goal; at most it can only serve asa 
stepping-stone or gateway to bhakti. 3 This raises 
several critical questions. Considering that karma 
and bhakti are compatible, what is the ultimate 
obligation, if any, to adhering to rules pertaining 
to karma and varndsrama practices for a bhakti 
practitioner? At what point can or should karma 
be abandoned? If the Gaudiya Vaisnava position 
on karma had an expiration point, then it would 
imply that there is no consciously developed 
public theology or public responsibility other 
than adopting karma until one is eligible to 
abandon it. Therefore, it appears that complete 


devotion or bhakti to Krsna would be antithetical 


to engagement in worldly and public life. Explor- 
ing such questions will help us understand the 
extent to which public engagement was consid- 
ered necessary for members of the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava community. In this chapter, I will 
examine these themes and questions primarily 
through the Karmadhikdara-nirnaya, which is an 
exposition on determining the jurisdiction of 
karma. The text is predominantly a composition 
of references from principle Gaudiya Vaisnava 
works. Considering that identical references 
appear in the Karma-vivrti, I will also draw on this 
text intermittently, offering further relevant 
insights into key issues raised. I will also examine 
the critical theme of sraddhd or faith and analyse 
its pivotal role in determining the jurisdiction of 
karma for a bhakti practitioner. In light of the 
transcendent status of bhakti in relation to 
worldly affairs, I will also examine notions like 
lokasangraha or the uptake of public responsibil- 
ity for the welfare of the general public. I will also 
explore the behavioural and moral norms delin- 
eated by saints and scriptures. In consideration of 


these factors, I will illustrate the impact they had 


on the Gaudiya Vaisnava community’s engage- 
ment in the public sphere in this period. 

In this chapter, I will begin by tracing the 
main themes that populate the Karmadhikara- 
nirnaya, the title —- “determining the jurisdiction 
of karma” - reflects the overarching theme that 
the text strives to build upon. The first part of 
the text presents three significant perspectives 
on this subject. The views of Sridhara Svami, 
Rupa Gosvami (through the interpretive lens of 
Jiva Gosvami) and Sanatana Gosvami are offered. 
The early portion of the Karmadhikara-nirnaya 
strives to illustrate that these respected Gaudiya 
Vaisnava authors concur in their view that “firm 
faith” or “mature faith” in bhakti empowers one 
to transcend the authority of the modes of con- 
duct determined by scriptural injunctions per- 
taining to karma whereas one possessing “weak 
faith” in bhakti remains under the jurisdiction of 
karma. The text then proceeds to establish how 
even though one may have attained mature faith 
and thus is theoretically beyond the jurisdiction 
of karma, they nevertheless still maintain an 
obligation to conform to moral and behavioural 


norms set out by age-old saints. This applies es- 


pecially to one who is a socially engrossed active 
member of the public community. Subsequently, 
such a person’s responsibility to abide by the 
injunctions relating to varndsrama extends; now 
one must adhere to the injunctions in an ideal 
fashion for the sake of other constituents within 
their social environment, inspired by the notion 
of lokasangraha. The text also outlines guidelines 
to reassure bhakti practitioners that despite the 
mandate to partake in worldly conduct defined 
by karma and varnasrama, they nevertheless can 
maintain their progress in bhakti without imped- 
iment. The text aspires to illustrate that bhakti 
and karma practices can coexist under specific 
conditions, without conflicting with the purity 
of bhakti practice as one advances. Hence, there 
is an overwhelming effort in the text to promote 
the status of karma, symptomatic of the concerns 
over suitable public engagement stemming from 


the political pressures in this period. 


Is the adoption of karma and 
varndsrama indispensable 
for a bhakti practitioner? 


Having examined the compatibility of karma 
and bhakti and outlined how the practice of 
karma can lead to bhakti in the Karma-vivrti, I 
will analyse karma-bhakti relations further and 
investigate whether a bhakti practitioner has an 
indispensable obligation to follow the rules per- 
taining to karma, as it relates to the varndsrama 
system. In other words, is the practice of karma 
with all its social responsibilities determined by 
one’s varna and asrama inescapable for one striv- 
ing on the path of bhakti? 

The following two verses feature in the Kar- 
madhikdra-nirnaya and appear to indicate that 
there is no fundamental obligation. The verses 
are derived from the Bhakti-rasdmrta-sindhu, 
wherein Rupa states (BRS 1.2.63-64): 


One qualified for bhakti is at fault for 
not executing the limbs of bhakti. 


However, they are not at fault for not 
performing their karma. Due to des- 
tiny, they may (even) engage in some 
forbidden activity, (however) there is 
no atonement required for them. This 
is the opinion of those who know the 
mystery of Vaisnava scriptures. 4 


These two verses emphatically stipulate that a 
bhakti practitioner has no obligations in terms of 
prescribed karma, although obligations exist for 
the practice of bhakti. Furthermore, even if they 
commit some violation, no separate atonement is 
necessary; bhakti itself is sufficient to purify one. 
These statements relegate the significance of 
practices like karma. To substantiate his procla- 
mation further, Ripa refers to passages from the 
Bhagavata Purana and the Bhagavad-gita, such as 
BP 1.5.17, BP 11.11.32, BP 11.5.41 and BG 18.66. 
These passages all propagate the notion that one 
who has neglected prescribed karmas defined by 
varndsrama-dharma but who has nevertheless 
taken complete refuge of Krsna on the path of 
bhakti need have no fear of incurring sin. This 


series of verses from RUpa presents compelling 


evidence to suggest that engagement in karma is 
not required for one who has begun the practice 
of bhakti. Inevitably, this would be a cause of 
concern for a ruler such as Jaisingh II who was 
seeking endorsement for orthodox forms of pub- 
lic engagement such as karma from sects within 
his domains. 

It is worth highlighting that BRS 1.2.63-64 
appears in the concluding section of the Bhakti- 
rasamrta-sindhu which delineates the eligibility 
for sadhana-bhakti and the moral responsibilities 
of a person who has attained this state. These 
verses highlight that one must in all circum- 
stances not fail to practice bhakti; however, if 
they fail to adhere to the injunctions ordained by 
varndsrama, this on the other hand is permissi- 
ble. It is also stressed in this section that if they 
inadvertently are compelled to violate ethical 
principles, bhakti is sufficient in and of itself to 
rectify the encroachment. Following BRS 1.2.63- 
64, verses 65-71 are referenced to further display 
the potency of bhakti in enabling atonement 
and stressing that no separate endeavour is re- 
quired. These statements illustrate bhakti’s self- 


sufficient nature and consequently a practitioner 


is not required to adopt any other purificatory 
process as bhakti is the most effective cleansing 
method. These verses highlight that bhakti is 
the greatest purifier; therefore, even if a practi- 
tioner engages in forbidden acts, they need not 
do anything other than partake in bhakti for 
reformation. The verses also illustrate bhakti’s 
superior status over other paths, stressing that 
for one who is eligible for pure bhakti, adopting 
or maintaining the performance of the practices 
of karma and jndna and neglecting to execute 
bhakti are misinformed. Therefore, engaging in 
bhakti absolves one from the necessity to abide 
by the rules, practices and prohibitions pertain- 
ing to varnasrama. 

Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu 1.2.63-64, along 
with other such passages which will be explored 
further in this chapter, presented a challenge for 
governing bodies concerned with public engage- 
ment. This apparent disregard for social conven- 
tions proved problematic for the smooth running 
of Jaisingh II’s governance, and subsequently 
he inspired the production of works such as the 
Karma-vivrti and the Karmadhikara-nirnaya in 


response to this mounting issue. Jaisingh II was 


therefore the catalyst for the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
tradition’s sudden preoccupation with the theme 
of karma and its integration with bhakti prac- 
tices. This sudden interest in karma indicates 

a definite shift in theological concerns taking 
place at this time, accentuated if not directly in- 
voked by a religious King concerned with public 
matters. I will examine how such specialised 
works as the Karmadhikdra-nirnaya assisted the 
King in his reformation efforts. In the opening 
remarks to this work, its purpose is delineated as 
a systematic inquiry into whether varndsrama is 
prescribed for the bhaktas of the Lord. > The text 
itself is primarily a selection of teachings from 
the prominent teachers of the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
tradition, particularly Sridhara’s commentary 
on the Bhagavata Purana, the Bhavartha-dipika, 
but also venerated authors such as Jiva, Rupa and 
Sanatana, who were the foremost teachers of the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava sect after Caitanya’s depar- 
ture. § Focusing primarily on the Karmdadhikara- 
nirnaya, I will illustrate relations between karma 
and bhakti further and convey the importance of 


karma practice. 


Gaudiya Vaisnava authorities 
reveal that karma and varndsrama 
are necessary for a bhakti 
practitioner of “weak faith” 


Sridhara Svami 


The first perspective is derived from Sridhara’s 
comments on a series of passages from the Bha- 
gavata Purana, highlighting the limits of karma. 
The Karmdadhikara-nirnaya shares a pivotal verse 
on karma which features frequently in this work 
and also appears in numerous instances in the 
Karma-vivrti, 7 and is regarded as fundamental to 
defining the jurisdiction of karma. Krsna states 
to Uddhava in BP 11.20.9, “One should perform 
karma as long as one is not disgusted or until 
faith in hearing my narrations and so on arises.” 
8 This verse describes that faith in bhakti and 
exhaustion in material pursuits demarcated by 
karma qualify one to relinquish prescribed kar- 
mas. Elaborating on the meaning of this passage, 
Karmadhikdara-nirnaya refers to Sridhara’s com- 
ments on this verse to highlight that the faith ref- 


erenced in this verse is of a specific type, namely 
“firm” faith. 2 Sridhara verifies this interpretation 
by firstly referring to a later verse BP 11.20.28 
wherein the expression “firm conviction” is 
utilised. 19 He explains that one who has such 
firm faith or conviction as illustrated in these 
verses possesses a confidence that everything 
will happen automatically by virtue of his prac- 
tice of bhakti. 11 The implication is that in attain- 
ing this state, with an unshakable dependence on 
and conviction in bhakti, prescribed karmas can 
be discarded. The Karmadhikdara-nirnaya then 
delineates a series of comments from Sridhara on 
particular verses from the Bhagavata Purana and 
the Bhagavad-gita that reaffirm this viewpoint, 
for instance, his comments on BP 11.11.32,12BG 
18.66 13 and BP 1.5.17. 14In this way, the Kar- 
madhikara-nirnaya, by employing the writings of 
Sridhara, establishes that the command of karma 
ends only when one attains firm faith. The Kar- 
madhikara-nirnaya then presents an interesting 
proposition; the text extrapolates that Sridhara’s 
usage of phrases such as “by the firmness of 
bhakti” and “relishing bhakti” indicates firm faith 
(drdha-sraddha@), which is synonymous with the 


term “mature faith” (praudha-sraddh@). 15 This 
proposal is significant as we will discover in var- 
ious contexts varying expressions are utilised to 
denote “firm” or “mature” faith; however, accord- 
ing to the Karmadhikara-nirnaya these terms are 
simply synonyms. 

Karmadhikdara-nirnaya then delineates 
Sridhara’s comments on the preceding verse of 
this section of the Bhdgavata Purana, BP 11.20.8, 
which describes in detail the jurisdiction of 
karma according to one’s faith in bhakti further. 


Sridhara states: 


(BP 11.20.8 commentary) In the later 
chapter it will be described that one 
engaged in kamya-karma (acts for ful- 
filling one’s own desires) is under the 
full authority of [scriptural] prohibi- 
tions and injunctions. However, those 
qualified for niskama-karma-yoga (du- 
tiful execution of one’s duty without 
attachment for the result) only follow 
injunctions and prohibitions according 
to their ability and the authority of 
injunctions and prohibitions extends 


only until one is qualified for jnana- 
yoga or bhakti-yoga and for those this 
authority is very weak. However, for 
those who have achieved perfection by 
these [jndna or bhakti] then the obliga- 
tion is nothing at all [and are not under 
the domain of injunctions and prohibi- 
tions at all]. 16 


This important reference from the Karmad- 
hikara-nirnaya outlines systematically at what 
stage prescribed karmas can be abandoned, thus 
detailing the extent of the jurisdiction of scrip- 
tural injunctions pertaining to karma. Karmad- 
hikara-nirnaya also adds that the prohibitions 
and injunctions that are mentioned in Sridhara’s 
passage belong exclusively to the karma-kanda 
and not the jriadna- and bhakti-kanda, 17 thus 
clarifying for the reader that this commentarial 
passage from Sridhara is in relation to karma 
practice. 

Combining together Sridhara’s comments 
to BP 11.20.8 and BP 11.20.9 as presented in 
the Karmadhikdara-nirnaya, one can infer that 


those who have achieved perfection by jfidna or 


bhakti possess firm faith, which enables them 

to relinquish injunctions pertaining to karma, 
and subsequently by not adhering to the rules 
and prohibitions of karma, no fault is attained. 
Once again, we observe that the key factor to 
determining the jurisdiction of karma is the level 
of faith one has achieved. Therefore, the extent 
to which one’s faith is weak, to that degree one 

is obliged to execute the rules and regulations 
pertaining to karma. Consequently, when one’s 
faith becomes firm, that obligation no longer re- 
mains. Considering faith’s pivotal role, weak faith 
can also be understood to be the cause for one 
being bound by the jurisdiction of karma, and in 
contrast firm faith is the cause of independence 
from the authority of karma. Krsnadeva also 
examines the same passage from Sridhara in the 
Karma-vivrti. Both the Karmadhikara-nirnaya 
and the Karma-vivrti offer clarifications on these 
passages through their respective commentaries. 
In the Karma-vivrti, Krsnadeva further states 
that this passage from Sridhara regarding the 
authority of injunctions and prohibitions per- 
taining to karma relates to only nitya and naimit- 


tika-karmas, which must be offered to satisfy 


the supreme, and therefore even if one is obliged 
to execute acts of karma, one is still required 

to avoid kamya-karma acts, 18 which are more 
selfish in orientation. I have summarised the 
points explored in Table 4.1. After elaborating 

on this passage from Sridhara on BP 11.20.8-9, 
the Karmadhikdara-nirnaya proceeds to reinforce 
Sridhara’s perspective by employing similar sup- 
portive statements from the principal teachers of 
the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect, namely Jiva, Rupa and 


Sanatana. 12 


Table 4.1 Sridhara Svami on 
karma-bhakti relations 


Faith in bhakti Material detachment Authority of scriptural 
injunctions (karma) 


Before sharing the views of these influential 
teachers on karma-bhakti relations, it is worth 
offering a synopsis of the standing of Sridhara 
Svami in relation to the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect. 
This insight will clarify why the Karmadhikara- 


nirnaya deemed it essential to refer to his 


writings from the very beginning. The Karmad- 
hikdra-nirnaya and the Karma-vivrti frequently 
stress the significance of Sridhara’s teachings, 
regularly authenticating their principal ideas 
with his teachings. This is a trend also observed 
in other Gaudiya Vaisnava works. Although a 
renunciate of a Sankarite order, Sridhara is 
revered in the Gaudiya Vaisnava tradition as the 
original commentator of the Bhagavata Purana, 
upon which other teachers constructed and 
formed their teachings; consequently, Sridhara is 
held in high esteem within the tradition. His 
Bhagavata Purana commentary is the founda- 
tional treatise for the foremost teachers of the 
tradition, and his interpretations effectively 
became the foundation for the tradition’s under- 
standing of the Bhagavata Purana. In the Cai- 
tanya-caritamrta, Krsnadasa Kaviraja narrates an 
encounter between Caitanya and a Vaisnava 
named Vallabha Bhatta, the founder of the Pusti 
marga, which reveals Caitanya’s deep apprecia- 
tion and reverence for Sridhara’s commentary, 
the bhavartha-dipika. In Caitanya-caritamrta 
3.7.97-99, the Vaisnava Vallabha Bhatta claims to 


have refuted the explanations of Sridhara as his 


explanations were inconsistent. Caitanya, trou- 
bled by Vallabha’s attitude, remarked that he 
likened anyone who did not accept the authority 
of Sridhara Svami to a prostitute. 2° This compar- 
ison is used by Caitanya to stress the significance 
of respect and chastity for the former teachers of 
the tradition; just as conventionally a woman was 
meant to only be devoted to one man, her 
husband, similarly a bhakta was expected to 
display fidelity to earlier teachers. The double 
meaning of the term “Svami,” which can translate 
to master or husband, is cleverly utilised here, as 
Caitanya exploits the dual meaning of the expres- 
sion. According to Krsnadasa Kaviraja, Caitanya 
herein establishes the undisputed position of 
Sridhara for the followers of Gaudiya Vaisnavism 
as a renowned teacher. Sridhara’s Advaitin affilia- 
tion was not a problem for Caitanya, who was 
himself initiated into a Sankarite order of 
renunciates. Jiva also states in the Tattva- 
sandarbha (27) that Sridhara was a pure Vaisnava 
who adopted the guise of an Advaitin only to 
benefit the members of this school of thought. In 
other words, the Gaudiya Vaisnava tradition’s 


view is that Sridhara presented ideas broadly 


enough in order to entice followers of the Ad- 
vaitin tradition, although in reality he was a 
stalwart Vaisnava. 21 Therefore, considering the 
exalted position of Sridhara within the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava tradition, the Karmadhikara-nirnaya 
invokes the venerated teachings of Sridhara in 
the first instance, and then proceeds to explain 
that this stance is also similarly espoused by the 


principal Gaudiya Vaisnava teachers. 


Jiva Gosvami 


The second viewpoint I will articulate from the 
Karmdadhikara-nirnaya is derived from Rupa’s 
Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu and specifically Jiva’s 
views on Rupa’s statements. 

The BRS 1.2.16-19 states as follows: 


(16) There are three types of persons 
qualified for bhakti: the highest, the in- 
termediate and the lowest. (17) In this 
respect, the highest is expert in logic 
and scripture and has firm conviction 
in all circumstances. That person has 
mature faith and is considered to be 
the highest in bhakti. (18) The interme- 


diate bhakta is not expert in scriptures 
but does however possess faith. (19) 
The third and lowest level is character- 
ized by weak faith and is known as the 
kanistha. 22 


On this passage, the Karmadhikdara-nirnaya offers 
an extensive commentary primarily referring to 
Jiva’s comments. Of particular interest is the 
Karmdadhikdara-nirnaya’s focus on the nature of 
faith possessed by the madhyama or the interme- 
diate bhakta. In the Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu, Rupa 
states that the intermediate bhakta’s faith is 
described as §raddhdvan or one who possesses 
faith; however, he does not elaborate on the 
nature of the faith possessed. Karmadhikara- 
nirnaya states that according to Jiva, mature 
faith, or praudha-sraddha, appears in both the 
intermediate and the highly advanced bhaktas. 22 
The Karmdadhikara-nirnaya substantiates this 
claim by referring to Jiva’s comments on BRS 
1.2.17, which declares that the uttama or highest 
bhakta possesses praudha-sraddha, or mature 
faith. 24 In the subsequent verse BRS 1.2.18, the 
intermediate bhakta is described as sraddhavan; 


Jiva depicts the nature of this faith to denote one 
who is firmly convinced or drdha-niscayah. 25 
Earlier I mentioned that drdha-niscayah (firm 
conviction) and praudha-sraddha (mature faith) 
are synonymous according to the Karmadhikara- 
nirnaya. Therefore, Karmadhikara-nirnaya 
utilises Jiva’s comments on this passage to reveal 
that the uttama or highest bhakta and the mad- 
hyama or intermediate bhakta both possess a 
faith that is mature (praudha-sraddha), even 
though these two individuals are distinguished 
into separate categories by Rupa. The Karmad- 
hikadra-nirnaya does not regard the distinction 
between the uttama and the madhyama bhakta to 
be determined by faith; rather, it suggests that 
the hierarchy or difference arises according to the 
ability to reconcile the contradictory conclusions 
of the scriptures. 2° In other words the highest 
(uttama) bhakta is able to refute all arguments 
and challenges and reconcile philosophical con- 
tradictions, whereas the intermediate (madyama) 
bhakta may or may not be able to respond ade- 
quately when met with such philosophical 
confrontations; however, in regard to the degree 


of faith in bhakti they are equals. Therefore, the 


intermediate bhakta is not bound by the jurisdic- 
tion of karma in the same way as the highest 
bhakta due to firm or mature faith, and it is only 
the kanistha or lowest bhakta that remains under 
the jurisdiction of karma. The Karmadhikara- 
nirnaya claims that as long as one’s faith is weak 
or as long as one remains in the category ofa 
kanistha, there will be some obligation to karma. 
27 Therefore, of the different bhaktas described by 
Rupa, it is only the lowest or kanistha bhakta that 
is obliged to follow injunctions pertaining to 
karma. These passages and perspectives are 
outlined in Table 4.2. 


Table 4.2 Jiva Gosvami on 
karma-bhakti relations 


Authority of scriptural Expertise in 


hs ith in bhakti 
Category of bhakta Raith in bees injunctions (karma) logic and sastra 


song weak 


None Medi 


Nowe Strong 


By employing Jiva’s interpretation of Rupa’s 
widely known distinctions of bhaktas, the Kar- 
madhikdara-nirnaya is able to postulate that it is 
only the madhyama and uttama that are eligible 


to abandon rules pertaining to varndsrama or 


karma. This complements Sridhara’s position on 
this subject. It is evident from both perspectives 
that there is a responsibility to follow injunctions 
pertaining to karma if one’s faith in bhakti is weak 
or not firm, symptomised by his attraction to 
material temptations, and the lack of scriptural 
understanding. This presents somewhat of a 
contradiction considering that earlier in this 
chapter I shared passage BRS 1.2.63-64 22 as 
found in the Karmdadhikdara-nirnaya, which im- 
plies that a bhakta once embarking on the path of 
bhakti is free from the jurisdiction of karma and 
therefore does not incur sin in neglecting the 
performance of karma. BRS 1.2.63-64 appears to 
conflict with the claim that a novice on the path 
of bhakti or one who possesses weak faith in 
bhakti is still governed by injunctions pertaining 
to the practice of karma. If this passage in Bhakti- 
rasamrta-sindhu is accepted literally it contra- 
dicts the aforementioned hierarchies and stands 
in opposition to the interpretation proposed in 
the Karmadhikdara-nirnaya. Furthermore, in BRS 
1.2.63-64 it is evident that the grammatical 
plural form (not the single or dual cases) for the 


expression “for persons qualified for 


bhakti” (bhakti-adhikarindm) is employed. There- 
fore, this implies that this refers to not only the 
uttama-adhikaris and madhyama-adhik@ris, but 
also the kanistha-adhikaris, and if not understood 
in this way then the usage of the plural case is 
illogical. Therefore, this exemption from karma 
also applies for the kanistha; otherwise the dual 
form would have been alternatively used. How- 
ever, the Karmddhikdara-nirnaya in response 
cleverly utilises Jiva’s commentary on BRS 
1.2.16-19 to argue that it is only the uttama and 
madhyama who are eligible to be exempt from 
karma’s authority. Therefore, when the Karmdad- 
hikadra-nirnaya refers to the series of verses found 
in BRS 1.2.63-71 which describe that a bhaktais 
not at fault if he abandons karma or dharma, the 
Karmadhikdara-nirnaya maintains its stance, and 
stipulates that BRS 1.2.63-71 characterises one 
who has mature faith. 22 However, the problem 
remains as to why the plural form is used “for 
persons qualified for bhakti” rather than the 
expected dual form in this case. To address this 
anomaly, Krsnadeva in the Karma-vivrti claims 
that in BRS 1.2.63 the expression “persons quali- 
fied for bhakti” is in the plural form to demon- 


strate the great glory of those with firm faith, or 
in order to show them respect 2° and not to 
propose that all adhikdris are exempt from the 
jurisdiction of karma. In this way, the Karmdd- 
hikara-nirnaya stresses that exemption from 
codes of conduct in relation to varndsrama only 
applies to those that have attained mature faith, 
such as the madhyamas and uttamas. The Kar- 
madhikara-nirnaya undertakes great efforts to 
ensure that this portion of the Bhakti-rasamrta- 
sindhu is not misunderstood to encourage the 
intentional abandonment of one’s responsibili- 
ties pertaining to varnadsrama prematurely; such 
efforts supported the King’s ambition to instil 
orthodox forms of conduct and behaviour within 


his domain. 


Sanatana Gosvami 


The final perspective on this subject is derived 
from a passage from Sanatana’s Hari-bhakti- 
vildsa 31 to further substantiate the Karmad- 
hikara-nirnaya’s proposition that one with weak 
faith in bhakti is governed by the authority of 


karma. Sanatana states the following in his Hari- 
bhakti-vildsa (11.10-11): 


Having elaborated on karma since a 
bhakta with weak faith (mrdu-srad- 
dha 22), who is not fully mature, is still 
governed by some karma. [Whereas] 
there is never a fall down for a bhakta 
with mature faith, for such a bhakta is 
not under the domain of karma. This 
will be written/described later on. 22 


The Karmdadhikdara-nirnaya states that this state- 
ment appears in a section of Hari-bhakti-vilasa 
concerning the elimination of the jurisdiction of 
karma; it then refers to a series of passages within 
Hari-bhakti-vildsa beginning with BP 11.20.9, 34 
which illustrates for whom karma practices are 
irrelevant. This section of Karmddhikdara-nirnaya, 
derived from the Hari-bhakti-vildsa, first outlines 
who is under the jurisdiction of karma and sub- 
sequently outlines who is not, and offers proof 
of the removal of the obligation by referring to 
various works. Thus, this passage in Hari-bhakti- 


vildsa (11.10-11) reinforces the notion that a 


bhakti practitioner with weak faith is required to 
follow the injunctions pertaining to varndsrama 
and declares only those with mature or firm faith 
are exempt from the jurisdiction of karma. This 
account advocates a similar stance to that wit- 
nessed in the explanations of Sridhara and Jiva 
in the Karmadhikara-nirnaya explored earlier. 
This Hari-bhakti-vildsa passage also features in 
Krsnadeva’s Karma-vivrti, in which he remarks 
that such a person with weak faith who fails to 
execute nitya and naimittika karma incurs karmic 
reactions when acting in this world, whereas a 
bhakta with mature faith leaves no karmic foot- 
print when operating in this world. He refers 

to BG 18.66 25 and BP 11.18.28 as further proof 
of this. 2° The Karmddhikdara-nirnaya refers to 
Sanatana’s Hari-bhakti-vildsa to reinforce the be- 
lief that until one achieves mature faith in bhakti, 
one is obliged to follow rules and regulations 
pertaining to the varndsrama social system, as 
depicted in Table 4.3. 


Table 4.3 Sanatana Gosvamion 
karma-bhakti relations 


Weak (mrdu) Strong 


Mature faith (praudha) None (BG 18.66 and BP 11.18.28) 


The Karmdadhikara-nirnaya draws on 
Sanatana, Ripa and Jiva to illustrate consis- 
tency with the teachings of Sridhara on this 
contentious topic. At times the Karma-vivrti 
also refers to identical passages and provides 
insightful clarifications, indicative that these two 
texts were likely to have been composed in con- 
junction. Furthermore, considering Krsnadeva’s 
employment as the theological advisor to the 
King, it is likely that they had numerous dis- 
courses on this topic which once documented 
were referenced regularly during the debates in 
the Jaipur courts. Regardless of the precise nature 
of the authorship, through the arguments offered 
in these works they were able to argue author- 
itatively of the relevance of orthodox practices 
epitomised by karma grounded upon Gaudiya 
Vaisnava theology. 

In the course of this analysis of the Kar- 
madhikara-nirnaya I was able to formulate 


three perspectives illustrating how karma-bhakti 


relations are defined by the level of one’s faith in 
bhakti. The first perspective was based on com- 
ments by Sridhara on BP 11.20.8-9, the second 
explanation was derived from Jiva’s comments 
on Rupa’s Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu 1.2.16-19 

and the final explanation is extrapolated from 

a reference from Sanatana’s Hari-bhakti-vildsa 
11.10-11. By utilising these authoritative read- 
ings, as well as demarcating the jurisdiction of 
karma, the Karmadhikdara-nirnaya also endeav- 
ours to counter contentious interpretations 

of passages such as Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu 
1.2.63-71. The Karmdadhikara-nirnaya presents 
numerous clarifications throughout the work 
that aspire to thwart misinterpretations leading 
to the deliberate or premature neglect of one’s 
obligations pertaining to varnadsrama. The com- 
position argues vehemently that immunity from 
prescribed karma practices only relate to those 
that have attained mature faith in bhakti. Thus, 
it is abundantly clear from this exposition that 
until one attains firm conviction or mature faith 
in bhakti one is obliged to follow the injunctions 
pertaining to karma. Ina community consisting 


of members with varying degrees of faith, this 


would have been a critical benchmark to deter- 
mining the extent of one’s social obligations, 
thus becoming a vital tool for organising social 
positions and responsibility. In the course of this 
analysis, sraddha or faith emerges as a pivotal 
factor determining the expected level of one’s 
public responsibility, and specifically mature or 
firm faith is identified as the prerequisite that 
enables one to forsake karma. Considering the 
fundamental role of sraddhd or faith in bhakti, I 
will explore the subject further in the following 
section. In the preceding chapter, it was also 
noted that Visvanatha declared that it is only the 
grace from the bhaktas that enables one to receive 
such Sraddh@; therefore, in the next section, I will 
also examine in more detail the relationship be- 


tween sraddhd and such grace. 


The role of § raddha or faith 


Sraddha is commonly depicted to convey faith 
or conviction. In the Oxford English dictionary, 
“faith” is defined as complete trust or confidence 
in someone or something. In the framework of 


the Gaudiya Vaisnava literatures, what is that 


someone or something? In other words, what 

is the object of sraddha or where does sraddha 
repose itself? To begin answering this question 

I will refer to a crucial verse that appears in nu- 
merous instances in the Karmddhikara-nirnaya 
and the Karma-vivrti. In the eleventh book of the 
Bhagavata Purana, Krsna instructs Uddhava that 
“one should perform action (karma) until faith in 
the hearing of my narrations, and so on arises”; 27 
this verse defines the jurisdiction of karma. Faith, 
in this context, is denoted in relation to a par- 
ticular activity, specifically hearing narrations 
about Krsna and comparable activities. We see a 
similar pattern in other verses of the Bhagavata 
Purdna and the Gita, where the object of faith is 

a sacrifice or hearing of Krsna or praising Krsna 
and so on. It is often described that each of these 
activities should be executed with sraddha; hence 
the term frequently appears in the instrumen- 
tal case. 38 Rembert Lutjeharms in his article 
“Sraddha in Caitanya Vaisnava Thought” compre- 
hensively analyses sraddha within the Gaudiya 


Vaisnava tradition, explaining: 


Sraddha in different times and 
contexts has had and will carry differ- 
ent meanings, however in Caitanya 
Vaisnava thought it generally refers to 
— as Jan Gonda puts it — “the performer’s 
active, positive and affirmative attitude 
towards religious acts, his belief in the 
transcendental effects of the ritual per- 
formance and the effectiveness of the 
rites.” Though sraddha often implies 
an acceptance of certain theological 
views, nevertheless within Caitanya 
Vaisnava writings it is primarily asceti- 
cal or ritual in character and more con- 
cerned with practice than doctrine. 22 


In other words, we notice within Gaudiya 
Vaisnava writings the object or target of sraddha 
is primarily a precise action or mode of living, 
and secondarily doctrines. The primary role of 
Sraddhd is similarly echoed in the core texts of 
the tradition and the writings of the foremost 
theologians of the tradition. Now that the object 
of sraddha has been identified, I will explore the 
multiple levels of sraddha in relation to such 


activities as presented in Gaudiya Vaisnava 
writings. 

Earlier in this chapter I established that there 
are different levels or degrees of sraddha. Two 
types of faith in particular were outlined, ko- 
mala-sraddha or weak faith (or mrdu-sraddha) 
and drdha-sraddha or firm faith, also known as 
praudha-sraddha or mature faith. Faith depicted 
as komala-sraddhd is the faith possessed by a 
kanistha bhakta, in other words the faith of a 
novice on the bhakti path. This is described in 
Caitanya-caritamyta 2.23.5, itis stated that “if 
by some fortune some jivas have faith then those 
jivas associate with holy men.” 49 In the same 
way Rupa describes in Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu 
1.4.15-16 that “one begins with initial faith, 
which then leads to the association of saints.” 
41 Jn contrast, firm or mature faith is the mode 
of faith acquired by the madhyama and uttama 
bhaktas, which qualifies them to transcend the 
jurisdiction of karma. The mental disposition of 
one who possesses mature faith contrasts that 
of one possessing weak faith, marked by the res- 
olute conviction that a specific practice will lead 


to perfection. This is outlined succinctly in the 


well-accepted definition of sraddha proposed in 
the Caitanya-caritamrta 2.22.37, which describes 
that “the term sraddhd or faith denotes a very 
profound belief that if one performs Krsna-bhakti 
all karma is [automatically] performed.” 42 This 
also resembles the definition offered by Srid- 
hara which appears in numerous places in the 
Karmadhikdra-nirnaya. Sridhara explains that 
one who has firm faith has the “firm conviction 
that by bhakti alone all will be accomplished.” 43 
Sridhara offers this explanation in his comments 
to BP 11.20.9, BP 11.11.32 and BG 18.66. This 
enables us to understand the precise nature of 
the faith that qualifies one to abandon karma, 
as opposed to a generic faith or the initial faith 
described earlier. Considering Sridhara’s repeated 
usage of this phrase and the fact that it appears 
later in the Caitanya-caritamrta, one can infer 
that the Gaudiya Vaisnava tradition’s definition 
of firm or mature faith is derived from Sridhara’s 
interpretation on this subject. 

Considering sraddhd’s definitive role in de- 
marcating the jurisdiction of karma for a bhakti 
practitioner, it is important to examine how 


Sraddha in bhakti arises to begin with. We will 


observe connections between this discussion 
and the section in the previous chapter that 
examined the causeless nature of bhakti, where 
it was concluded that bhakti is independent and 
induces advanced bhaktas to bestow it on those 
that are innocent. The bhakti initially bestowed is 
the initial sraddhda or weak faith required to em- 
bark on the bhakti path of a kanistha bhakta ora 
novice bhakta. This faith is achieved by good for- 
tune, as described earlier in Caitanya-caritamrta 
2.23.5, and similarly in the Bhakti-rasamrta- 
sindhu, “only by exceedingly good fortune does 
one acquire faith in service (to Krsna).” 44 Both 
Jiva and Visvanatha, commenting on this verse, 
clarify that this fortune is their “mental impres- 
sions arising from the association of great saints 
and so on.” 45 Therefore, it is evident from these 
statements that the source of this initial faith 
is contact with advanced bhaktas and it is this 
initial faith acquired, or komala-sraddha, that 
qualifies one on the path of bhakti as a kanistha- 
bhakta. 

Having illustrated how one receives initial or 
weak faith, I will now examine how that faith 


transforms and evolves into the firm or mature 


faith possessed by the madhyama or uttama 
bhakta. This transition is described in Caitanya- 


caritamrta 2.23.6-9: 


From the association with holy men 
listening and praising arises, and in 
sadhana-bhakti all evil is eradicated. 
From the eradication of evil is firmness 
in bhakti, and from firmness, the ap- 
petite for listening and the rest is born. 
And from these appetites comes deep 
attachment to bhakti, and from this 
attachment the sprout of love for Krsna 
is born in the mind. When that bhava is 
deep, it has the name prema, that prema 
is the prayojana, the place of all bliss. 4© 


In this passage, how faith gradually grows in 
bhakti is delineated, and the culmination of faith 
is exhibited as prema or love. Thus, in consid- 
eration of these passages and the statements 
explored so far in the Karmadhikdara-nirnaya, it 
would be tempting to map out a bhakta’s pro- 
gression as they embark and proceed on the path 


of bhakti in the following way. Having attained 


the status of a kanistha bhakta, possessing weak 
faith, there is no alternative for such a bhakta 
than to adhere to scriptural injunctions pertain- 
ing to karma whilst patiently associating with 
advanced bhaktas whose grace will nourish the 
novice’s faith further. At this point, it is essential 
for the kanistha practitioner alongside sadhana- 
bhakti to engage in nitya and naimittika-karmas 
and offer all their activities to the Supreme. In 
contrast, the bhakta who has attained mature 
faith may forego the burdens of varndsrama 

and engage only in sadhana-bhakti. However, 
those with weak faith remain secure on the path 
of bhakti by simultaneously participating in 

the varnadsrama system, while holding in mind 
karma’s ultimate standing as subservient to 
bhakti. The bhakta should constantly place at the 
forefront of his mind the eventual goal, namely 
prema; prerequisites such as karma, though 
they may have some utility in realising the goal, 
nevertheless must eventually be rejected. The 
specific utility of karma and varndsrama is that 
they invite the influence of sattva, as described 
by Visvanatha, who acknowledged in his com- 


ments to the Bhagavad-gita that the practice of 


karma creates a conducive state of sattva that 
attracts the grace of the bhaktas. 4” Based on this 
reasoning following the injunctions pertaining 
to karma is regarded as essential only for the 
kanistha bhakta. 

According to the above findings, the Karmad- 
hikara-nirnaya establishes that the foremost 
Gaudiya Vaisnava authors agree that karma has 
a valuable function for the bhakta, and is indeed 
a mandatory practice for a kanistha-bhakta, yet 
it is also acknowledged that it can be abandoned 
upon the fruition of mature faith. If the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava viewpoint on karma ended here it 
would suggest that there is no consciously de- 
veloped public theology or public responsibility 
other than adopting karma until one is qualified 
to abandon it and subsequently fully immerse 
oneself in bhakti. This would also suggest that 
complete devotion to Krsna is antithetical to 
engagement in worldly and political life. Fur- 
thermore, there could never be a text that extols 
a perfect society, as perfection is ultimately to 
be found outside the world in Krsna’s presence. 
While this may still ultimately be true the re- 


mainder of this chapter deals with topics and 


themes that suggest there is more to consider on 
this matter. I will explore the obligation to scrip- 
tural injunctions pertaining to karma for those 
who have acquired mature faith, despite being 
beyond its authority. Can one with mature faith 
act in complete disregard of the social norms and 
conduct delineated by the injunctions and rules 
of varndsrama? This would have been a critical 
issue for a King who was striving for morality 
and religiosity amongst the members of his do- 
mains by employing dharma-based scriptures 

to provide guidelines and laws for the modes of 
orthodox living. Consequently, I will now turn 

to the Gaudiya Vaisnava theological perspective 
on moral expectations and the notion of lokasan- 
graha, or acting for the welfare of the people of 
the world, which appears to advocate a notion 

of public responsibility and engagement that is 
required regardless of the level of faith in bhakti 


attained. 


Moral and behavioural norms 


Despite the Karmdadhikara-nirnaya illustrating 


that an individual possessing mature faith in 


bhakti is no longer bound by the jurisdiction of 
karmic injunctions, the Karmadhikara-nirnaya 
nevertheless proposes that such an individual is 
still required to operate within the boundaries 

of established moral and behavioural norms by 
referring to a series of passages extracted from 
Jiva’s Bhakti-sandarbha 172. This intriguing sec- 
tion revolves around a verse that features shortly 
after BP 11.20.8-9 discussed earlier, BP 11.20.27- 


28 conveys the following: 


One who has awakened faith in the 
narrations about me, being disgusted 
with all acts. Although he knows 

that sensual desires consist innately 
of suffering, he is incapable of 
relinquishing [them]. Thus, he remains 
delightful, faithful and with firm con- 
viction should worship me, whilst par- 
ticipating [in] sensual pursuits, which 
conclude in suffering, [in this state] he 
repents. 48 


From our discussion of BP 11.20.89, it is in- 


ferred that the faith described in this section is 


mature faith and upon attaining this type of faith 
one is exempt from the jurisdiction of karma. BP 
11.20.27-28 poses a significant challenge in the 
context of our discussions so far. This passage 
declares that one with mature faith is absolved of 
all violations due to transgressing the Vedic rules 
and regulations by engaging in bhakti, and it also 
declares that religious misconduct, while regret- 
table, does not disqualify the sincere practitioner 
on the path of bhakti. The Karmadhikara-nirnaya 
highlights this verse to illustrate that such state- 
ments could potentially be misconstrued or even 
abused by unscrupulous persons who interpret 
them as endorsements for immoral behaviour 
and practices. This antinomian 42 standing of 
those who are devoted yet scripturally under no 
obligation to obey society’s ethical and moral 
stipulations was undoubtedly a critical concern 
for the King. This issue was perhaps exacerbated 
during the reign of Jaisingh II when specific 
groups were accused and on occasions expelled 
for eroding the authority of governing bodies 
and established norms. It is therefore evident 
that during the reign of Jaisingh II atension 


emerged between laws of good governance and 


the theological positions of popular traditions 
that permitted the transgression of such laws. 
BP 11.20.27-28 was not the only problematic 
passage in this regard, as evidenced by the exam- 
ination of BRS 1.2.63-64 earlier. Even the popular 
Gita verse of 18.66 proved contentious, as here 
Krsna relieves one from all consequences to vi- 
olations if they take refuge in him. Such verses 
are problematic because they could be manipu- 
lated by deceitful persons who aspired to justify 
their transgressions based on the fundamental 
notion that bhakti supersedes the requirement 
to follow orthodox modes of conduct and offers 
atonement for violations of dharma. The danger 
of such an interpretation could culminate in the 
erosion of the efficacy of reprimands instigated 
by the King as a deterrent to potential disruptive 
social practices. To counteract such dangers, 

the Karmadhikdra-nirnaya refers to Jiva, who 
presented careful interpretations to contentious 
passages like BP 11.20.27-28. Subsequently, 

the Karmadhikara-nirnaya draws on specific 
arguments that Jiva shares in BS 172 to provide 


a correct reading of such verses that counteracts 


theological rationalisations for engaging in im- 
moral conduct. 

Karmadhikdara-nirnaya refers to BS 172, which 
highlights that multiple Vaisnava works stress 
that Vaisnavas must abstain from violations of 
dharma and aspire to follow good behaviour; for 
instance, Visnu-dharma states: “One who breaks 
the limit created by him, that human being is not 
a Visnu-bhakta, for Hari is worshiped with good 
deeds.” 5° In the same text, it is stated: “When 
he abstains from violations of dharma and de- 
sires piety, then Hari situated in his heart can be 
known by man.” 5! It is also mentioned in the 
Visnu Purana 3.8.14, “Kesava is greatly pleased 
with those who never think of enjoying other’s 
wives, other’s wealth, or harming others.” 52 
Thus, prominent Vaisnava works emphasise the 
necessity of avoiding the transgression of ortho- 
dox behaviour. Jiva intentionally refers to core 
Vaisnava texts to reinforce his position, illus- 
trating scripturally that the avoidance of sinful 
behaviour is pleasing to Visnu, and indeed, the 
pleasure of Visnu is the ultimate aspiration for a 
bhakta. 


The Karma-vivrti also addresses this subject 
by referring to Jiva’s BS 172. Prior to BP 11.20.27- 


28, earlier in the Bhagavata Purdna it is said: 


And here, [in this section of Bhaga- 
vatam] such sinful enjoyments are 
also forbidden in the case of niskama- 
karma, in the upcoming words (BP 
11.20.10) “one shouldn’t do any 
activity other than one’s duty” (It is 
forbidden to perform even kamya 
acts), for when it is prescribed to aban- 
don karma, giving up bad activities 

is already assumed as this is worse. 

53 It is also said in the same section, 
enjoyments [in this verse BP 11.20.28] 
are only those that don’t create sins, 
because in all ways this is not endorsed 
in the scriptures in anyway. 24 


Jiva clarifies the nature of the “enjoyments” 
referred to in BP 11.20.27-28, declaring the “en- 
joyments” cannot be violations of dharma as this 
would conflict with the injunctions of scriptures. 


What to speak of violations of dharma, even 


acts such as kamya-karma which are acceptable 
according to the injunctions of scriptures are dis- 
couraged due to their self-centred nature. 55 

Both the Karmddhikara-nirnaya and Karma- 
vivrti turn extensively to Jiva’s Bhakti-san- 
darbha 172 to present alternative readings of 
BP 11.20.27-28, 56 which otherwise could have 
jeopardised expected moral and behavioural 
standards established in this era. This analysis 
highlights that even though Vaisnavas possess- 
ing mature faith hold a privileged status that 
absolves them from the obligation to rigidly 
abide by the regulations and modes of conduct 
delineated by karma, nevertheless, there remains 
an onus to avoid sin and strive to sustain stan- 
dards of personal noble conduct, and indeed, this 
mode of exemplary behaviour is expected to be 
exhibited especially by a bhakta who has attained 
mature faith due to his advanced position. The 
corrective reading of verses such as BP 11.20.27- 
28 by relying on Jiva illustrates the concern for 
suspect theological rationalisations that endorse 
unorthodox and unethical conduct. 

The Karmdadhikara-nirnaya also refers to BS 


173, in which Jiva also offers further caution to 


the reader, stating that there are other ambigu- 
ous statements like BP 11.20.27-28 that could 
potentially be misconstrued to be endorsing the 
belief that there exists a license to transgress 
Vedic injunctions for one who has advanced 

on the path of bhakti. For instance, Jiva quotes 
the Garuda Purana, which declares: “One who 
remembers the lotus-eyed Lord is pure both 
externally and internally.” 5” A literal reading of 
this verse would suggest that bathing would no 
longer be necessary for a Vaisnava to be clean; it 
could also be interpreted to infer that codes of 
conduct delineated by established behavioural 
norms are also no longer significant. To thwart 
such dangers, Jiva counteracts such ideas by 
stressing that such unorthodox behaviour 
would contradict the noble conduct promoted 
by renowned saints such as Narada and Vyasa. 
Referring to the conduct expected for Vaisnavas 
to follow, he states: “Yet although they have 
faith [in such statements i.e. Garuda Purana 
‘One who remembers ...’], they still bathe out 

of respect, for the behaviour of the tradition of 
saints established by figures like the venerable 


Vyasa and Narada.” 58 “Otherwise, violation of 


such behaviour will become an offense. Hence, 
these saints have established a proper example 
for the world to prevent bad actions.” 5° To avoid 
misconceptions generated from such passages, 
the Karmadhikara-nirnaya references Jiva, who 
proposes that one should imitate the example of 
such bhakti saints who have comprehended the 
true import of statements such as this passage 
from the Garuda Purana. 

Another contentious verse referenced in the 
Karmadhikdara-nirnaya that Jiva discusses is BG 
9.30: “Even if one participates in heinous activ- 
ities, if he worships me without deviation, he 
should certainly be considered saintly, because 
he is properly situated.” ©° Once again, there is a 
possibility that this verse may be misused, and so 
Jiva clarifies that although the nature of sraddha 
here is qualified by the compound ananya-bhak, 
“without deviation” 1 nevertheless such faith 
is not born via the understanding of astra, but 
gained through worldly traditions. 62 This type 
of faith is also referenced in verses such as BG 
17.1: “What is the position of those who forsake 
scriptural injunctions yet who worship with 


faith.” £3 In contrast, when one’s faith derived 


from scripture is awakened, there is no possi- 
bility of heinous activities. ©4 Indeed, such acts 
contradict scriptures which bring satisfaction 
to Visnu. £5 In other words, faith acquired in BG 
9.30 is of an inferior status to faith derived from 
scripture. °° If faith is derived from scripture 
then one recognises that transgressing the scrip- 
tural injunctions would displease Visnu, thus 
conflicting with the very essence of a Vaisnava, 
namely to please Visnu. 

Continuing to guard against misunderstand- 
ings of BG 9.30, Jiva also refers once again to 
the Visnu Purana 3.8.13 and the Visnu-dharma 
Purana, which I analysed earlier; these scriptures 
encourage obedience to behavioural and moral 
modes of conduct to satisfy Visnu. £7 Jiva also 
states that BG 9.30 features the particle “api,” or 
“even,” in the phrase, which implies that heinous 
activity is to be rejected and not encouraged in 
any way. ©8 In other words, such activities are 
rare exceptions and not the norm. In this way, 
improper behaviour in BG 9.30 is denounced 
emphatically according to Jiva. It is also stated 
in the subsequent verse that once a bhakta be- 


comes fixed in righteousness, any last vestiges of 


impropriety will be abandoned; BG 9.31 declares, 
“Thus, he immediately becomes virtuous.” £2 
Jiva also refers to the Padma Purana to describe 
that such despicable behaviour in the name of 
God is condemned: “One who (continues to) 
commit violations on the strength of the sacred 
name of God cannot be purified by following any 
rules.” 7° By utilising Jiva’s corrective readings of 
potentially misconstrued passages in scriptures 
the Karmadhikara-nirnaya highlights how such 
conflicting statements should be accurately 
understood so as not to compromise ideal moral 
behaviour. 

This section examines the moral obligations 
of a bhakti practitioner; the Karmadhikara- 
nirnaya presents a series of contentious verses il- 
lustrating the transcendent position of Vaisnavas 
who have mature faith. Relying heavily on 
Jiva, the work exhibits that in spite of bhakti 
practitioners attaining a privileged status, it 
stresses the significance of conducting oneself 
according to time-honoured moral norms based 
on scriptural rulings and the exemplar models of 
saints. The Karmadhikdra-nirnaya demonstrate 
that passages such as BP 11.20.27-28 found 


in scriptures are not intended to encourage 

or permit actions that contradict the codes of 
conduct defined by orthodox norms, nor are the 
references to the Garuda Purana and BG 9.30 
discussed. The Karmadhikara-nirnaya utilises the 
ingenuity of Jiva to emphatically illustrate that 
even if one achieves mature or firm faith in the 
practice of bhakti, they nevertheless still retain 
an obligation to adhere to orthodox forms of be- 


haviour and conduct. 


Lokasangraha 


Having explored the theological significance 

of adhering to moral and behavioural norms 
according to the Karmadhikdara-nirnaya, it was 
surmised that those who are beyond the juris- 
diction of scriptural injunctions pertaining to 
karma by virtue of mature faith, nevertheless, 
follow them in accordance with previous saints 
for the satisfaction of Visnu and therefore do not 
indulge in immoral and unorthodox modes of 
conduct, in this section I will explore a related 
yet distinct motivation for adhering to such 


injunctions. The notion of lokasangraha denotes 


the responsibility to conduct oneself in a manner 
that benefits the people of the world or in other 
words, the adoption of public responsibility for 
the public good. The compound loka-sangraha 
comprises of “loka,” which conveys mankind or 
the world, and “sangraha,” which indicates pro- 
tecting, maintaining or holding. Public respon- 
sibility is generally understood to be an ethical 
framework whereby an individual is obliged to 
act for the wider benefit of society at large. Thus, 
one’s actions are no longer determined by simply 
his own personal interests but also subject to the 
concerns of the wider community. The expres- 
sion perhaps first appears in the BG 3.20 71and 
epitomises the social and universal dimension 
of Krsna’s teachings in the Bhagavad-gitda. Conse- 
quently, this notion has been promoted in recent 
history by those seeking political independence 
to justify political and social causes, with the aim 
of encouraging unity of purpose and a co-opera- 
tive effort in society for a political cause. 72 

I will examine how the Karmdadhikara-nirnaya 
utilises the notion of lokasangraha, endorsing 
how to partake in worldly life responsibly with- 


out fundamentally violating one’s ultimate 


commitment to Krsna-bhakti. This section 
therefore centres on how the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
tradition promotes social integration and the 
preservation of social order and norms for the 
benefit of others. The Karmdadhikara-nirnaya be- 
gins addressing this subject by stating: 


First of all, for an independent bhakta 
with mature faith only arcana is 
prescribed. However, for one of weak 
faith and one who has mature faith 
dependent on benefitting the people of 
the world, arcana is taught mixed with 
karma. Both [of those with mature 
faith] are accepted as pure bhaktas due 
to the rejection of any fault in being 
mixed with karma by the discussion of 
the state of the cause of such karma. 73 


The Karmdadhikara-nirnaya proposes here that 
one who has mature faith should engage in 
karma for the sake of the wider society and this in 
no way compromises his bhakti, to substantiate 
this stance the Karmadhikdara-nirnaya refers to 


Jiva citing Bhakti-sandarbha 284: 


Therefore, there are two types of ar- 
cana — pure and mixed with karma. The 
first one, which is for those indepen- 
dent [of scriptural rules], who possess 
faith, is described by Avirhotra: (BP 
11.3.47) “One who [desires to cut] the 
knot in the heart...” And also spoken 
by Narada: (BP 4.29.46) “When one is 
favored by the Lord, self-realized, that 
person gives up interest in society and 
in the Vedas.” Agastya-samhita on this 
matter states: “As the prescriptions and 
prohibitions do not apply to a liberated 
person; in the same way, they do not 
touch one who worships Lord Rama ac- 
cording to the prescriptions.” 74 


The second type of arcana [mixed 
with karma] is said to apply to those 
who have faith characterized by such 
things as excessive regard for worldly 
activities and the occasional execution 
of bhakti. Similarly, it also applies to 
householders who, although having 
faith that is contrary [to that of the 


general public], do not neglect the es- 
tablishment of general Vedic karma for 
those who are ignorant of the path of 
bhakti. 75 In Narada-pancaratra, in the 
beginning of the discussion on faith, 
Sri Narayana says in the same way: 

“O Narada, even if one is perfect, if he 
doesn’t perform worldly dharma there 
will be degradation and thus diminish- 
ing of dharma. Therefore, all persons 
skilled in discrimination should pro- 
tect worldly acts keeping it as it is until 
their death.” 76 


The Karmadhikara-nirnaya substantiates its 
stance on public responsibility by referring to 
the Bhakti-sandarbha, which in turn refers to the 
Agastya-samhita, Bhagavata Purana and Narada- 
pancardatra. Jiva describes two types of worship- 
pers or bhakti practitioners: one whose bhakti is 
pure and independent of scriptural injunctions, 
and the other whose bhakti is mixed with karma 
and therefore obliged to perform Vedic rituals. 
The second category of bhakti practitioners also 
includes those pure householders who, although 


empowered with mature faith, are still obliged to 
perform Vedic karma for the sake of encouraging 
the general public to abide by such religious prin- 
ciples. The chart in Figure 4.1 depicts the descrip- 
tion delineated in the Karmadhikara-nirnaya. 


Two Types of Bhakti (Arcana) 


J | 


| Arcana mixed with 


Only Arcana 
y Karma 
Nirapeksa - independent P 
of Korma (Karma-misra) 
- Pure Bhakta 
~ Mature Faith | ] 
BP 11.3.47 
BP 4.29.46 
Acts for Acts due to 
Lokasangraha Worldly 
- Executes Karma Attachment 
for the benefit of 
others otherwise Executes Karma 
diminishing of due to attachment 
dharma Weak faith 
~ Mature faith ~ Under authority of 


- Pure Bhakta rorne 


Figure 4.1 Role of lokasangraha. 


The Karmddhikdara-nirnaya also offers an 
intriguing perspective on BP 11.27.11, as cited in 
BS 284: 


(BP 11.27.11) “Karmas such as the 
worship of the sandhyas which are 
prescribed by the Vedas, one should 
execute this as worship to me with 
complete resolve, that karma is puri- 
fied.” 77 Activities such as the worship 
of sandhya acts i.e. nitya and naimittika 
karmas. By these i.e. by these activi- 
ties, one should perform the worship 
completely. He who does not perform 
them, because of possibility of fault, 
will result in the incompleteness of 
the worship. Karma is purified i.e. for 
he who performs karma, the mixture 
of karma with bhakti does not lead to 
fault. 78 


In this passage, the Karmddhikara-nirnaya em- 
phasises that nitya and naimittika karmas must 
be executed to complete worship; in other words 
if one doesn’t perform them their worship is 
considered deficient. These readings of scriptural 
verses attempt to alleviate any fears a bhakta may 
have in engaging in karma and stresses the obli- 


gation to karma they hold if they are involved in 


public life. This reflects the overarching concern 
over the adoption of karma in this period. Such 
perspectives were undoubtedly spurred on by the 
politico-religious pressures of the day that in- 
spired the promotion of orthodox practices such 
as karma. 

These passages declare that for one positioned 
within the public domain, conducting oneself 
appropriately for the sake of the wider society 
is essential, even if one possessed mature faith 
in bhakti. Failure to operate in this manner pre- 
sented a risk for the less faithful due to the pos- 
sible premature imitation of advanced bhaktas, 
resulting in inappropriate modes of behaviour 
in the guise of bhakti practice. This requirement 
applies particularly to very mature practitioners 
who are actively engaged in society, such as the 
grhasthas or householders possessing mature 
faith as noted by Jiva. Such a responsibility is in- 
cumbent upon the socially active bhakta in spite 
of the internal independence from the injunc- 
tions of karma arising from an unshakable faith 
in the path of bhakti. This is primarily because 
the bhakta is stationed within the confines of a 


community and must act for the long-term inter- 


ests of his fellow members. The reader is warned 
that failure to behave in this way for the sake of 
the society as a whole will result in diminishing 
of dharma. Krsnadeva also refers to this passage 
in the Karma-vivrti and comments that the term 
“householder” is but a partial description of 
those who are eligible, and indeed, the authority 
of karma also extends to the members of the 
other asramas, i.e. brahmacaris, vanaprasthas and 
monks. It is expected that the bhakta possessing 
mature faith engage in karma because it is their 
responsibility to encourage the common man, 
whose faith is weak. 72 Krsnadeva’s proposition 
expands the extent of responsibility pertaining 
to lokasangraha and claims it is the responsibility 
of not only grhasthas or householders to set ideal 
standards for the wider society but of members 
of all dsramas within the varnasrama social body, 
illustrating the concerted effort to propagate a 
broader awareness for all members of the public 
arena regarding their individual responsibilities 
to uphold ideals and standards. 

In the Karma-vivrti Krsnadeva also offers 
further insights into the notion of lokasangraha 


by referring to the Narada-pancaratra and Bha- 


gavad-gita. The Narada-pancaratra, Laksmi- 
samhita, chapter seventeen states: 


If in this situation, one should surren- 
der to Janardana (Lord of living beings) 
and Jaganatha (Lord of world), indeed 
if only once this type of discussion on 
the meaning of scripture is made, this 
discussion causes such aman to swim 
across [the ocean of worldly existence 
attaining salvation], resulting in the 
union of unfavourable and favourable 
conditions. On account of this one who 
is absent of this devotion is at a loss 
and when there is a possibility of this 
loss, one needs to perform atonement. 
In the case of the means of acceptance. 
Even though helpfulness has been 
accepted still in that case also atone- 
ment indeed is to be done. In order for 
dharma not to be destroyed, for the 
purification of the family, to guide 
people, and to establish behavioural 
norms and for my pleasure, Visnu, the 
God of Gods, who holds the bow made 


of a horn, an intelligent man should 
not transgress the prescribed Vedic 
practice even mentally. Indeed, just as 
a person favoured by a king would be 
pierced by a spike if he breaks a beauti- 
ful channel that has been built by the 
King, which is useful to many people, 
and causes ample crops to grow, even 
if he doesn’t expect anything person- 
ally from this. Similarly, a person who 
breaks the behavioural norms created 
by the Vedas, even though dear to me, 
still he won't be considered to be dear 
to me, because of going against My or- 
ders, 8° 


The Narada-pancardatra outlines the principles of 
bhakti. In this passage, the significance of follow- 
ing prescribed Vedic duties is stressed. As well 

as following such prescribed standards for the 
benefit of others in one’s community, one should 
also follow them for the sake of pleasing the Lord. 
Applying an analogy, the Lord explains that by 
not following the injunctions from the scriptures 


in order to maintain exemplary behavioural and 


social standards great displeasure is experienced 
by him, even if one is very dear to him. 

Krsnadeva follows this citation with a well- 
known passage from the Bhagavad-gita, BG 3.19- 
26. £1 In this series of passages, Krsna declares 
that karma is to be executed for the benefit of 
others, because whatever exemplary leaders 
enact others will imitate. In this regard Krsna 
shares the examples of the celebrated king Janaka 
and even himself, emphasising that although 
free from all obligations pertaining to karma, 
they both accepted the path of karma in order 
to establish an ideal standard for others subject 
to the authority of prescribed karmas. By citing 
such examples who embody the principle of 
lokasangraha, it was hoped that this would in- 
spire the social orders to be upheld, resulting in 
the purity of the general populace. 

The Karmadhikdara-nirnaya advocates the 
critical importance of lokasangraha and cites a 
range of arguments to do so. The text promotes 
the responsibility to follow scriptural injunctions 
pertaining to karma for the sake of inspiring 
an ideal for those that would otherwise not be 


inclined to respect such injunctions. The Kar- 


madhikdara-nirnaya and even the Karma-vivrti, 
which we refer to intermittently, largely draw 
on Jiva’s Bhakti-sandarbha to provide theological 
substantiation to support the assertion that 
those who possess mature faith should never- 
theless perform karma outwardly for the benefit 
of the general public. Although this karma may 
resemble the practice of those who have weak 
faith, for those who have mature faith it does 
not in any way compromise their elevated sta- 
tus or degrade their faith. The Karmadhikara- 
nirnaya even advocates that nitya and naimittika 
karma must be executed for worship of the Lord 
to be considered complete, and also warns that 
if a socially engrossed advanced bhakta doesn’t 
engage in karma for the sake of others, they will 
suffer a drawback. Krsnadeva in the Karma-vivrti 
also refers to the Narada-pancaratra and the 
Bhagavad-gita to further reinforce the scriptural 
significance of lokasangraha. Krsnadeva also 
proposes that social responsibilities governed 
by the varndsrama system are the responsibility 
of not only bhaktas that are householders but 

all members of the various asramas, even those 


who are ascetically inclined. These passages 


provide significant insights in light of our prior 
discussion examining the juncture at which 
karma can be abandoned; clearly for the authors 
of these works, Vaisnavas have a social responsi- 
bility regardless of their level of faith in bhakti, 
and the authors deployed innovative theological 
compositions to persuade bhakti practitioners 
that varndsrama injunctions and social order are 
integral to the practice of bhakti. 

In examining the topics of morality and 
lokasangraha it is evident that there is a public 
theology which operates beyond the notion of 
adopting karma until one is qualified to aban- 
don it. It is also revealed that for the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava sect there is a public responsibility to 
follow scriptural codes and norms pertaining to 
karma and varnasrama not only to encourage and 
educate others but also because adhering to such 
rules is satisfying to Visnu regardless of one’s 
level of faith. This also crucially demonstrates 
that the practice of bhakti to Krsna and engage- 
ment in worldly acts governed by varndsrama 
can function alongside each other even at the 
highest levels of bhakti. In the following section 


I will share guidelines set out in the Karmad- 


hikara-nirnaya to help navigate worldly actions 
for a bhakti practitioner, so as not to compromise 
one’s status and continued progress on the path 
of bhakti. 


How should a bhakta with 
mature faith execute karma? 


If one possessing mature faith in bhakti is 
required to indulge in worldly modes of liv- 

ing derived from prescribed duties defined by 
karma, how should one conduct themselves 
without compromising their elevated standing 
in bhakti? In other words, how does one who has 
transcended the scriptural injunctions concern- 
ing karma nevertheless engage in prescribed 
vamdasrama duties without succumbing to 
worldly contamination or influence that could 
possibly jeopardise their standing in bhakti? To 
address this vital matter, the Karmdadhikdra- 
nirnaya once again refers to select passages from 
Jiva’s Bhakti-sandarbha, firstly BS 285 followed by 
BS 238: 


The system of karma for these persons 
is prescribed in two ways. The first 
which is set forth in books like Narada- 
pancaratra, is the worship of every- 
thing by seeing all as Bhagavan who is 
situated in one’s heart. The second is 
provided in scriptures like the Visnu- 
yamala: “One should perform the sat- 
isfactory rites for ancestors only with 
the water that has washed Lord Visnu’s 
feet. One should worship a god other 
than Visnu only with food offered to 
Visnu.” 82 


According to Jiva, Gaudiya Vaisnavas who accept 
bhakti as their ultimate aspiration should par- 
ticipate in karma with two critical principles in 
mind. Firstly, one should observe the Lord every- 
where as present in the heart of all beings, and 
secondly, offerings to ancestors and other gods 
should only be made after first being offered to 
Visnu. Imbibing these principles ensures that 
Visnu remains the object of devotion irrespective 
of the bhakta’s activities. The Karmadhikara- 


nirnaya provides further insights into these two 


principles to emphasise that such actions are not 
contrary to the path of suddha-bhakti. The Kar- 


madhikara-nirnaya proposes the following: 


The worship of other gods should be 
done with the vision that Bhagavan 

or Visnu is present within the gods. 
Furthermore, sraddha rites [to ances- 
tors] should be performed with the 
prasada of Bhagavan according to the 
guidelines of Hari-bhakti-vildsa. In this 
way, he (Sanatana) makes it known 
that karmas are not contradictory to 
suddha-bhakti. Therefore, it is accepted 
in his commentary to the words “na 
rodhayati ...” in the section about the 
glories of sat-sanga, that even such kar- 
mas fall within suddha-bhakti. 2 


The Karmdadhikdara-nirnaya, building on Jiva’s 
presentation, states that other gods if wor- 
shipped should be approached with the under- 
standing that Visnu is present within them. The 
Karmdadhikara-nirnaya also refers to Sanatana’s 


Hari-bhakti-vildsa, which is the ritual text for 


Gaudiya Vaisnavas, and thus the ideal manual 
from which to approach rituals pertaining to 
karma for the tradition. If these guidelines are 
adopted whilst adhering to ritual injunctions, 
one’s pure bhakti status is preserved despite one’s 
karmic conduct. Further performative guidelines 
for modes of worldly conduct for a bhakta are 
offered in the Karmadhikara-nirnaya by referring 
to Bhakti-sandarbha 238, which states: 


In that section, the words “agnihotra 
and so on” enter into bhakti [status] 
because of satiating the fire, and so 

on, as it’s the dwelling of Bhagavan 
who is the antarydmi [of the fire]. And 
digging wells and creating gardens 

are also included in bhakti because of 
being performed for sake of serving 
the Supreme. These activities also fall 
within bhakti, since they are done for 
the purpose of worshipping Bhagavan, 
and this also shows [that kRarmas aren’t 
contradictory to bhakti]. 84 


The broad scope of bhakti is expounded here, 
whether it be agnihotras, or digging wells or 
creating gardens if they are performed for the 
pleasure of the Supreme, all are considered 
bhakti. What is remarkable is that the internal 
motivation underlying a karmic activity is what 
determines its classification as bhakti and not the 
activity itself. The Karmadhikdara-nirnaya com- 


ments on this passage as follows: 


By this passage if tatra (in that section) 
is taken in another way, there would 
be a disruption in the flow of [Jiva’s] 
argument with acceptance of some- 
thing which has not been discussed 
earlier. “In bhakti” (see earlier) means 
in “Suddha-bhakti.” The digging of 
wells and creation of gardens which 
are performed for the sake of serving 
the Supreme (are included in suddha- 
bhakti) due to the acceptance of sud- 
dha-bhakti to include all actions for 
the sake of the Supreme. Otherwise, 
the proposal [described] up until the 
method of seeing the inner being in all 


beings would be considered meaning- 
less, even if the perfection [described] is 
only bhakti [practised] by aropa-siddhi 
and so forth. Even when there is bhakti 
mixed with karma, he rejects the idea 
of mixed karma. 85 


The Karmadhikara-nirnaya provides clarification 
to the nature of bhakti described in BS 238. The 
author of the Karmadhikara-nirnaya contends 
that it should be considered nothing other than 
suddha-bhakti, reasoning that the placement of 
this passage within Jiva’s overall argument in 
this section indicates this. The work also argues 
that although the bhakti practices described may 
appear to be mixed with karma, it is however not 
tainted by karma, even though karma is enacted. 
According to the Karmdadhikara-nirnaya, 
being conscious of Visnu within everyone and 
everything is central to maintaining the sta- 
tus of suddha-bhakti when performing karma, 
which may entail worshipping gods other than 
Visnu, or executing activities that appear to be 
karma or mixed with karma. The Karmadhikara- 


nirnaya bases its presentation in this regard 


primarily on the Hari-bhakti-vildsa and Jiva’s 
Bhakti-sandarbha. Krsnadeva in the Karma-vivrti 
adopts a similar stance, declaring that even the 
worship of other gods by the bhakta falls within 
the boundaries of suddha-bhakti and not karma 
if the bhakta views other gods as either forms of 
Bhagavan or as His subjects, or as His representa- 
tives, and consequently that worship transforms 
into a form of direct worship of Bhagavan. 8° He 
reinforces this claim by drawing on two verses 
from the Bhadgavata Purana, BP 5.19.26 and BP 
6.4.28. 87 Therefore, as long as one offers respects 
to other gods whilst being mindful of the exalted 
position of Krsna, one may partake in such wor- 
ship whilst continuing to progress on the path 

of suddha-bhakti. Krsnadeva in the Karma-vivrti 
also quotes Jiva’s Bhakti-sandarbha 106, which 
states: “One should worship Brahma and Siva as 
Vaisnavas. Thus, some exclusive bhaktas consider 
Siva as either a Vaisnava, or a manifestation of 
the Lord. And so, by worshipping someone as the 
Lord’s servant great benefit is attained. On the 
contrary, neglect can be considered an offence.” 
88 Thus, Krsnadeva provides reassurances that 


worshipping other gods and bhakti are indeed 


compatible, under the condition that the bhakta 
view other gods as Vaisnavas, servants of Visnu 
or as representatives of Visnu or forms of Visnu. 
Both the Karmdadhikdra-nirnaya and Karma-vivrti 
build their presentations upon Jiva’s teachings. 
These works aim to provide guidelines to navi- 
gate worldly affairs for bhakti practitioners of all 
levels of faith and provide assurances that such 
activities, even the worship of other gods, if per- 
formed according to the directions of authorities 
such as Jiva, will not compromise one’s faith and 
progress on the path of pure bhakti. 


Summaries 


In the concluding segments of the Karmadhikara- 
nirnaya and the Karma-vivrti, a summary of their 
positions pertaining to the role of karma for a 
bhakti practitioner is outlined. I will firstly share 


the Karmadhikara-nirnaya’s summary: 


Now, these are the stages. Firstly, there 
is complete faith in actions. Then, from 
the execution of that, [one attains] 
mixed faith, a portion of [faith] in 


karma and bhakti due to the power of 
the association of bhaktas who have 
mixed desires for only bhakti. Then, by 
this they execute bhakti with mixed de- 
sires only for bhakti. 82 


This account illustrates the progression of a 
bhakta in relation to karma. His faith initially 
entirely resides in karma; however, due to the 
association of bhaktas, one’s faith progresses so 
that now it dwells in both karma and bhakti. This 
denotes a mixed type of faith directed to both 
karma and bhakti. The Karmadhikdara-nirnaya 
then describes a form of karma practice which 
impedes the execution of suddha or pure bhakti 


as follows: 


Due to the two-fold nature of karma by 
the division of it concealing bhakti and 
not concealing bhakti, mixed karma 

is also two-fold, conflicting with pure 
bhakti (suddha-bhakti) and not conflict- 
ing. Among them, karma performed 
with even a portion of passionate 
(rdjas) faith, covers bhakti. It is also an 


impediment to bhakti to produce love 
(prema) directly. However, there is an- 
other type of karma that doesn’t cover 
bhakti. From this we see that the mix- 
ing of inferior types of karma eclipses 
pure bhakti, and it is categorised within 
the realm of karma-misra-bhakti. 2° 


In this description bhakti mixed with karma is 
defined according to two divisions, one which 
masks bhakti and the other which does not. If 
karma covers bhakti it hinders the practice of sud- 
dha-bhakti. This is known as karma-misra-bhakti. 
The Karmdadhikara-nirnaya proceeds referring 

to Jiva’s BS 225, which outlines three types of 
karma-misra-bhakti which cover bhakti, he states: 
“In this regard, there are three types of bhakti 
mixed with karma possible: (1) desiring sensual 
pursuits (2) desiring liberation (3) and desiring 
only bhakti.” 21 The Karmadhikara-nirnaya offers 


the following comments on BS 225: 


So, in this way, even faith in karma 
arises partially for the person qualified 
for desiring only bhakti (because it is 


still a state of karma-misra), which 
results in bhakti covered by karma, 
because of the intentional mixture of 
karma. Then, there would occur the 
covering of karma [whenever] there is 
such a mixed nature [then] how can 
pure jndna or pure bhakti arise? Such 
doubt will appear. Thus, it is only faith 
in karma, although internal, that cov- 
ers bhakti and not karma itself. Hence, 
in statements like “anyabhildasita- 
Stinyam” and so on (in the definition of 
bhakti) it is not stated bhakti is devoid 
of karma and jnana, it is only stated 
that it is not covered by them. 22 


Three types of karma-misra-bhaktas are de- 
scribed by Jiva; the Karmadhikara-nirnaya high- 
lights that even the third type, those who only 
desire bhakti, remain karma-misra-bhaktas as 
karma still covers bhakti. However, the Karmad- 
hikdra-nirnaya reassures the reader that there is 
indeed a karma-bhakti practice that doesn’t cover 
bhakti as long as faith in karma does not eclipse 


one’s faith in bhakti. The Karmdadhikara-nirnaya 


refers to Rupa’s key verse in Bhakti-rasamrta- 
sindhu 1.1.11 23 to verify this proposition as it 
highlights that karma should not cover bhakti 
(anavrtam) rather than the practice of karma 
having to be shunned entirely (sinyam). These 
passages clarify the nature of karma-misra- 
bhakti, and how this classification entails mixed 
faith in both karma and bhakti; however, the 
Karmadhikdara-nirnaya reassures the reader that 
there is a karma-bhakti practice that does not 
jeopardise the status of suddha-bhakti as long 
one’s faith resides solely in bhakti and not karma. 
Returning to the stages of progression for a 
bhakta in relation to karma, following the karma- 
misra-bhakti stage, the Karmdadhikdara-nirnaya 


states: 


Then, there is faith in pure bhakti due 
to the power of the association of pure 
bhaktas. From there, a [bhakta] of weak 
faith executes bhakti along with the 
execution of some karma in the form 
of nitya and naimittika, and some 
karma prescribed with the vision of 
antaryami (e.g. agnihotra), following 


which, a [bhakta] of mature faith exe- 
cutes bhakti along with the execution 
of karma according to what was earlier 
said, being dependent on benefiting 
the people of the world. From there, 

an independent [bhakta] executes 

pure bhakti from which shortly after 
the manifestation of love [for Krsna] 
appears with the complete removal of 
unwanted desires. This is the qualifica- 
tion for pure bhakti. 24 


This passage completes the concluding summary 
from the Karmadhikara-nirnaya. Once again, the 
influence of the association of bhaktas is stressed 
to demonstrate how this elevates an individual to 
an advanced stage of practice. Furthermore, both 
those with weak and mature faith in pure bhakti 
engage in karma, however with varying motiva- 
tions. The passage also describes the final goal 
for a Gaudiya Vaisnava, prema or love for Krsna 
which is experienced by the independent bhakta 
or nirapeksa. The chart in Figure 4.2 illustrates 
the stages of progression described in the Kar- 


madhikara-nirnaya. 


+ Executes Nitye ond Noitmittita Karma with vision of 
Anteryoeni 


+ Mature faith 


Catalyst: Association of Pure Bhoktos 


Faith in Action and Bhakti 


Catalyst: Association of Bhoktos who have mixed 
Gesires for ondy Bhakti 


Faith in Action 


Figure 4.2 Stages of Progression for a 
bhakta whilst executing karma. 


The conclusion of the Karmadhikara-nirnaya 
illustrates that both bhakti and karma can coexist 
under specific conditions of which extensive 
guidelines have been provided in the work. The 
crucial element that determines the quality of 
one’s bhakti corresponds with where one’s faith 
is reposed. Therefore, a bhakta must be careful 
where they position their faith, and preserve it 
in bhakti only; subsequently, the external perfor- 


mance of karma is not fundamentally an impedi- 


ment to the practice of pure bhakti in light of this 
theological understanding. Hence, regardless 
of the degree of faith an individual possesses in 
bhakti if obliged to execute karma, one can safely 
engage in the practice, whilst keeping in mind 
the ultimate aspiration. 

Having outlined the closing summary of 
Karmadhikara-nirnaya, I will now proceed to dis- 
close the concluding synopsis from the Karma- 


vivrti of Krsnadeva, who states the following: 


This is the conclusion, those who 

have taken initiation from Visnu, 
brahmanas and others, need to oper- 
ate diligently under the authority of 
karma before they become eligible for 
pure bhakti, for the sake of avoiding a 
calamity, and for the sake of pleasing 
the Lord, only complete work should be 
performed. This [execution of karma] 
would be aropa-siddha-bhakti or sanga- 
siddha-bhakti. 2> 


As examined in the previous chapter the offering 


of karma to the Supreme is an authorised form of 


bhakti outlined by Jiva in the Bhakti-sandarbha 
known as a@ropa-siddha-bhakti or sanga-siddha- 
bhakti. This is the type of karma adopted upon 

initiation; the Karma-vivrti further states in re- 
gard to this type of karma the following: 


In that case also, it should be executed 
with a desire to attain pure bhakti, and 
not with any other desire. When in one 
arises the eligibility of a kanistha-ad- 
hikari with weak faith, for the sake of 
avoiding calamity, he should perform 
some karma, thinking oneself as a ser- 
vant of the Lord, following his orders, 
he should execute only obligatory and 
occasional works (nitya- and naimit- 
tika-karmas). This is to be performed 
and offered to the Lord; however, this 
should be performed only in the mood 
of a servant. And it is stated in Hari- 
bhakti-vilasa (8.409): “Thus one should 
offer one’s own karma and also one’s 
own self to the lotus feet of Krsna, 

by being a servant, by chanting the 
mantra thrice.” 2° 


Here Krsnadeva outlines the responsibilities 

of an individual who embarks on the path of 
suddha-bhakti, at the stage of a kanistha. Sucha 
person engages in only nitya- and naimittika-kar- 
mas, avoiding kamya-karmas and so on, simulta- 
neously meditating on one’s identity as a servant 
of the Lord, in this way he advances steadily. The 


Karma-vivrti further states: 


However, when the eligibility of 
uttama- or madhyama status has 
arisen, with mature faith, one should 
perform karma to benefit the people of 
the world. Then, as King Ambarisa, one 
has to do all obligatory and occasional 
works like sacrifices for the sake of 
bringing joy to the Lord, by seeing Him 
within everything, and thinking this 
an execution of the order of the Lord. 
This is to be done by all. 27 


When an individual attains mature faith the no- 
tion of lokasangraha becomes the motivating fac- 
tor for the execution of karma. One should also 


execute karma continually mindful of the Lord’s 


omnipresence, considering the karmas to be 

the orders of the Lord bringing pleasure to him. 
Ambarisa Maharaja is provided as the example to 
be followed. Ambarisa Mahardja features in the 
Bhagavata Purana, where he is described as both 
the greatest emperor and the greatest bhakta of 
his time. Despite holding the social position of a 
worldly King, he served the Supreme with unwa- 
vering determination and faith. His qualities are 
especially glorified in the Bhagavata Purana in 
the relation to his dealings with Durvasa Muni, a 


powerful yogi. 28 Krsnadeva continues: 


In this way only, both one who is 
eligible for raganuga-bhakti mixed 
with vaidhi, when a strong taste has 
not arisen, and one who is eligible for 
mainly raganuga-bhakti, when a strong 
taste has arisen, have to perform all 
karmas for the sake of benefiting the 
people of the world. Specifically, the 
performance of karma for the sake of 
benefiting the people of the world by 
a person eligible for mainly raganuga- 
bhakti is to be done because it is com- 


mon to all. It is with the vision that he 
is following the good behaviour of the 
ragatmika-siddha-bhakta who is his 
role model. 29 


Krsnadeva’s dedication to the promotion of 
karma is highlighted here, as he makes an un- 
precedented request, that even those who reach 
the highest stages of bhakti, raganuga-bhakti with 
taste, should continue to engage in karma. He also 
connects following the model of the ragatmika- 
siddha-bhakta with the execution of karma for 
the sake of benefiting the people of the world. 
This is a fascinating claim and likely to have been 
a response to the followers of Rupa Kaviraja and 
similar individuals that were encouraging their 
followers to practise raganuga-bhakti in a way 
that disregarded rules pertaining to orthodox 
forms of engagement such as karma. Krsnadeva’s 
presentation sought to counteract the violation 
of the codes of conduct generated by the imita- 
tion of the residents of Vrndavana such as the 
gopis as per raganuga-bhakti practice. As dis- 
cussed in Chapter 2 the King faced a widespread 
problem within Vrndavana and Jaipur, concern- 


ing apparent bhakti practitioners imitating the 
residents of Vrndavana in dress, customs, behav- 
iour and so on, leading to disruptions in the social 
orders. In response, Krsnadeva declares that 
following the example of the ragatmika-siddha- 
bhaktas rather necessitated the adoption of 
responsible orthodox practices defined by karma 
for the sake of others in the wider society. 
Recalling Rupa’s key verse on this issue described 
in BRS 2.295, 100 the intentions of Ripa within 
this verse were a matter of contention. The con- 
spicuous dearth of further clarification upon this 
verse from its creator invited numerous clashing 
interpretations. 191 Krsnadeva, Jaisingh II’s 
trustworthy aide had been tasked to refute the 
explanations of Ripa Kaviraja in the courts of 
Jaipur. Upon Krsnadeva’s successful rebuttal, 
Rupa Kaviraja’s works were considered unlawful 
and forbidden in Jaipur and Vrndavana. Thus, in 
the Karma-vivrti we further observe Krsnadeva 
continuing his refutation of Rupa Kaviraja’s 
problematic stance. In this case, Krsnadeva 
stresses that the principle of lokasangraha should 
be adopted even at the highest stages of bhakti; 


hence one should embrace karma outwardly and 


this is indeed considered imitating the ragat- 
mika-siddha-bhakta. This also resembles 
Krsnadeva’s earlier claim that the notion of 
lokasangraha is the concern not only of bhaktas 
that are householders but of all members of the 
various asramas, even those who were ascetically 
inclined or even those possibly beyond the 
vardsrama systems, practising primarily the 
raganuga-bhakti practice, such as the babdjis of 
Vrndavana. Through such declarations we can 
infer that Krsnadeva, under the influence of 
Jaisingh II, broadened the scope of lokasangraha 
or public responsibility, so that all members 
within Jaisingh II’s domains were compelled to 
heed to the responsibility of engaging in ortho- 
dox prescribed acts of varndsrama defined by the 
path of karma, even at the very highest stages of 


bhakti. Table 4.4 presents Krsnadeva’s summary. 


Table 4.4 Krsnadeva on karma- 


bhakti relations 
Type of bhakta Faith in bhakti Karma 


Neophyte Vaisnava 122 Very weak Execute karma and 
offer karma to the 
supreme as Gropa-sid- 
dha-bhakti or sariga- 
siddha bhakti 


Kanistha Weak Execute nitya/naimit- 
tika-karma only with 
desire to attain pure 


bhakti, in the spirit of 
a servant of the Lord, 
e.g. HBV 8.409 


Madhyama/Uttama Mature Execute karma for the 
sake of benefiting the 
people of the world. 
For the sake of pleas- 
ing the Lord and exe- 
cuting his order whilst 
seeing the Lord within 
everything, eg. King 


Ambarisa 
Raganuga-bhakti mixed Mature Execute karma for the 
with vaidhi with no taste sake of benefiting the 
and with strong taste people of the world, 


thus following the 
good behaviour of 
the rdgdtmika-siddha- 
bhakta who is his role 
model 


In both the Karmddhikdara-nirnaya and the 
Karma-vivrti, the promotion of the practice of 
karma as acentral feature for public responsibil- 
ity irrespective of the level of bhakti an individual 
has attained is stressed. These works accomplish 
this task by profusely referring to the authorita- 
tive teachings of Jiva in particular, an influential 
figure to the readers of these respective texts. 
The Karmadhikara-nirnaya reassures the bhakti 
practitioner that as long as one’s faith is not 
concealed by karma then one has not in any way 
compromised their standing as a pure bhakta 
even at the most advanced stages. Thus, the ex- 
ecution of karma in itself does not impede one’s 


progress on the bhakti path. Krsnadeva’s proposal 


that the notion of public responsibility to benefit 
the wider society by executing karma extends 

to even one practising raganuga-bhakti and his 
claim that this follows the ideal set by the ragat- 
mika-siddha-bhaktas symptomises the obligation 
to adopt karma and adhere to orthodox forms of 
public conduct within this era, stemming from 
pressures emanating from the verdicts estab- 
lished in the Jaipur courts. Consequently, works 
like the Karmadhikara-nirnaya and the Karma- 
vivrti became timely theological devices to define 
and expand public responsibility in response to 
the mounting concerns surrounding orthodox 


public engagement in this period. 


Conclusion 


The scarcity of works pertaining to the precise 
role of karma in the public sphere within the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava sect appeared to indicate a lack 
of interest or concern over responsible public 
engagement. However, in this era we witness 

the production of specialised works such as the 
Karmadhikara-nirnaya which strive to provide 


sound theological reasoning to endorse consci- 


entious public conduct. In this chapter, primarily 
through the Karmadhikdra-nirnaya I traversed 
several significant and interrelated themes that 
encompass features of public theology. Having 
established the compatibility of karma and 
bhakti, and how karma functions as a pathway 

to bhakti, it became apparent that devotion to 
Krsna, the ultimate objective of the Gaudiya 
Vaisnavas, was in no way contingent upon the 
enactment of social duties. It was also agreed 
that the defining quality of the path of bhakti is 
faith or sraddha, which qualifies one to abandon 
karma, and it was established that this sraddha 

is only attained by the grace of the pure and 
advanced bhaktas. Nevertheless, in consideration 
of principles such as lokasangraha and the theo- 
logical significance of adhering to moral and be- 
havioural norms, even the advanced bhakta must 
participate responsibly in the mundane world 
for the sake of others without fundamentally 
violating one’s commitment to Kysna-bhakti. 
These novel compilations produced in this era 
reassure bhakti practitioners that partaking in 
karma does not disrupt one’s progress in bhakti, 


which is determined solely by where one’s faith 


is disposed, and subsequently provide precau- 
tionary measures and guidelines to ensure that 
one’s faith resides only within bhakti. This per- 
spective indicates that socially active Vaisnavas 
should endure the less-than-ideal circumstances 
in the mundane sphere, complying with customs 
pertaining to karma even though these may be 
deemed to be intrinsically bereft of bhakti in 

and of themselves. Thus, bhaktas are expected 

to act astutely and responsibly, discerning the 
demands of public responsibility in whatever en- 
vironment they may discover themselves bound 
within. 

Central to the karma and varndsrama 
promoted by the Karmddhikara-nirnaya is the 
conviction that pure bhakti for Krsna is the 
ultimate purpose of life, culminating in prema 
or love for Krsna. Therefore, although bhakti 
ultimately overrides varnadsrama-dharma, there 
is nevertheless a form of varndsrama-dharma 
that operates in conjunction with bhakti even at 
its highest stages without compromising one’s 
ambitions on the bhakti path. Although, the 
Gaudiyas Vaisnava sect had elected not to en- 


tirely dismiss the varndsrama scheme, nor were 


they especially strong advocates of it. However, 
in this period due to political pressures, sects 
were compelled to acknowledge karma’s utility. 
To avoid possible reprimands the Gaudiyas 
Vaisnava sect were obliged to accede to the out- 
ward customs of varndsrama wherever and so 
long as these demarcated the prevailing social 
orders in the public arena. This reconfiguration 
of public behaviour was spurred on by cases such 
as that of Rapa Kaviraja which exemplified why 
the varnadsrama system became significant in this 
period, as it demonstrated that premature renun- 
ciation and improper imitation of the residents 
of Vrndavana would inevitably lead to moral 
impropriety in the guise of treading the bhakti 
path. Consequently, in this period it was deemed 
that bhakti practice would have fared better 

had individuals honestly pursued the path of 
bhakti within the safe confines of the varnasrama 


system. 


Notes 


1. In Bahura’s catalogue it is listed under the title 
savayi jayasimha-karita granthah or works 
caused by Jaisingh II. Although some texts 
listed here were authored by Jaisingh II - 
hence it is plausible that it was composed by 
the King — it is also likely that this text was au- 
thored by a Gaudiya Vaisnava scholar, perhaps 
Krsnadeva, considering his close connection 
to the court. However, no explicit authorship 
is mentioned in the text. 

2. In the list of works connected to Jaisingh II, 
links to Rama feature frequently, indicative 
of Jaisingh II’s early devotion to Rama. Later, 
his devotional inclination appears to switch 
to Radha and Krsna perhaps due to his as- 
sociation with Vrndavana and the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava sect, in his role as the Governor of 
Mathura and Agra (Bahura, Literary Heritage 
of the Rulers of Amber and Jaipur, p. 62). 

3. Krsnadeva: trtlyam ca tasya dvayasyaiva 


dvara-bhitam karmarpana-ripam iti (and the 


third [karma] is that which acts as a gateway to 
the other two [jfidna and bhakti], which is of the 
form of offering action) (Monika Horstmann, p. 
221). 

Visvanatha: tatra api bhakti-yogasya ati-ra- 
hasyatvat ubhaya-sanjivakatvena abhyarhi- 
tatvat sarva-durlabhatvat ca madhyavarti 
krtah. (Bhakti is placed in the middle between 
karma and jndna because it is mysterious, 
difficult to attain, more honoured because it 
gives life to the other two.) (Statement found in 
the introduction to his Sarartha-varsini or Gita 
commentary.) 

4. ananusthanato doso bhakty-anganam 
prajayate, na karmanam akaranad esa 
bhakyadhikarinam, nisiddhacarato daivat 
prayascittam ca nocitam iti vaisnava- 
sastranam rahasyam tad-vidam matam (Kar- 
madhikara-nirnaya, MS 2669, Kashmohor 
collection, Pothikhana, City Palace, Jaipur, p. 
5b) and (Monika Horstmann, p. 265). 

5. atha Sri-bhagavad-bhaktanam varnasrama- 
vihita-karmadhikaro nAasti iti vicaryate (Kar- 


madhikara-nirnaya, p. 1a). 


6. etad eva bhagavac-chri-krsna-caitanya- 
mahaprabht-sampradayacarya-sri-sanatana- 
rapa-jiva-gosvaminam api abhimatam (Kar- 
madhikara-nirnaya, p. 3a). 

7. Monika Horstmann, p. 257 and p. 270. 

8. tavat karmani kurvita na nirvidyeta yavata 
mat-katha-sravanadau va sraddha yavan na 
jayate iti. 

9. drdha-sraddha. 

10. atra $raddha-padena drdha-sraddha eva 
praptvapy agre sraddhaluh drdha-niscaya 
iti ukteh vyakhyatam ca Sridhara-svami- 
caranaih (Karmadhikara-nirnaya, p. 1a). 

11. bhaktyaiva sarvam bhavisyati iti drdha-nis- 
cayah sant iti (Karmadhikara-nirnaya, p. 1a). 

12. BP 11.11.32 (evam ajniayaivam gunan dosan 
mayadistan api svakan | dharm4n santyajya 
yah sarvan marh bhajeta sa ca sattamah) 

In this way, “Knowing thus the virtues and 
faults which are taught by me, one who gives 
up all dharmas and one who would worship 
me is the best. 

” §ridhara Swami on BP 11.11.32 (atra mad- 
bhaktyaiva sarvam bhavisyati iti drdha-nis- 


cayena eva dharman santyajya yadva bhakti- 


dardhyena nivrttadhikarata ya santyajya iti). 
Here it means that dharma is abandoned only 
with the firm conviction that by devotion to me 
everything will happen, or else [dharma is 
abandoned] because one’s eligibility (to per- 
form karma) has disappeared due to one’s 
firmness in bhakti (Karmadhikara-nirnaya, p. 
1b). 

13. BG 18.66 (sarva-dharman parityajya mam 
ekam Saranam vraja ...) “Abandon all dharma 
and go to me alone, the ultimate refuge.” 
Sridhara Swami on BG 18.66 (atra mad- 
bhakty4 eva sarvam bhavisyati iti drdha- 
visvasena vidhi-kainkarya tyaktva iti) (Kar- 
madhikara-nirnaya, p. 1b). Here servitude to 
injunctions is abandoned by firm trust that 
by devotion to me everything will happen. 

14. BP 1.5.17 (tyaktva sva-dharmam caranam- 
bujam harer bhajann apakvo ‘tha patet 
tato yadi yatra kva vabhadram abhid 
amusya kim ko vartha apto ‘bhajatam sva- 
dharmatah). Abandoning one’s own dharma 
while one is worshipping the lotus feet 
of Hari, if an immature [person], may fall 


from that then where would there be inaus- 


piciousness of that person? What gain is ob- 
tained for those who do not worship the Lord 
though performing their own dharma? 
Sridhara Swamion BP 1.5.17 (atra bhakti- 
rasikasya karmanadhikarat iti vyakhya- 
tam).Here it is explained due to absence of the 
authority of karma for those who are relishing 
devotion. (Karmadhikara-nirnaya, p. 1b). 

15. bhakti-dardhyenety asya bhakti-rasikasya 


iti asya ca praudha-sraddhaparaparyaya- 
drdha-sraddhayam tatparyam (Karmad- 
hikara-nirnaya, p. 1b). 

16. tatra kamya-karmasu pravartamanasya 
sarvatmana vidhi-pratisedhadhikara ity ut- 
taradhyaye vaksyati, niskama-karma-yogad- 
hikarinas tu yatha-sakti sa ca jnana-bhakti- 
yogadhikarat prak eva, tad adhikrtayos tu 
svalpah, tabhyam siddhanam tu na kimcid 
iti (Karmadhikara-nirnaya, p. 1b and p. 2a). 

A 


a] 


. tatra vidhi-pratisedhau karma-kandoktau 
eva tesam abhimatau (Karmadhikara- 
nirnaya, p. 2a). 

18. tatha ekadase | nivrttam karma seveta 

pravrttam mat-parah tyajet ity atra svami- 


vyakhya ca | atah pravrttam kamyam 


karma tyajet | nivrttam nitya-naimittikam eva 
kuryad. Thus, in the 11th (Book), (BP 11.10.4), 


one should perform nivyitti acts, one who is 


dedicated to me should abandon pravritti acts, 


and in Sridhara Svami’s commentary (on this 


verse), it is recommended that one abandon 


pravritti acts, kamya-karma and only perform 


nivritti acts, nitya- and naimittika-karma. 


(Monika Horstmann, p. 219). 


19. 


20. 


21. 
22. 


etad eva bhagavac-chri-krsna-caitanya- 
maha-prabhi-sampradayacarya-sri-sana- 
tana-rupa-jiva-gosvaminam api abhimatam 
(Karmadhikara-nirnaya, p. 3a). 

Based on Dimock; Stewart, Caitanya car- 
itamrta, p. 877. 

Gupta, The Caitanya Vaisnava Vedanta, p. 67. 
uttamo madhyamas ca syat kanisthas ceti 

sa tridha|tatra uttamah | Sastre yuktau 

ca nipunah sarvatha drdha-niscayah | 
praudha-sraddho ‘dhikari yah sa bhaktav 
uttamo matah || atha tatra madhyamah | yah 
Sastradisv anipunah sraddhavan sa tu mad- 
hyamah | atha kanisthah | yo bhavet komala- 
$raddhah sa kanistho nigadyate (Karmad- 


hikara-nirnaya, p. 4a). 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 
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28. 


atra madhyamasyapi praudha-sraddhatvam 
asti iti jnapitam (Karmadhikara-nirnaya, p. 
4b). 

evam bhito ya iti praudha-sraddha 
visesanena praudha-sraddhantarasucanat 
(Karmadhikara-nirnaya, p. 4b). 

$raddhavan manasi drdha-niscaya evety 
arthah (Karmadhikara-nirnaya, p. 4b). 
tathapi taratamyam tayo balavad-badha- 
samadhana-samarthyasamarthya krtam eva 
(Karmadhikara-nirnaya, p. 5a). 

tasmad yad-avadhi sraddhayah kaumalyam 
tad-avadhi kanisthatvam kificit karmad- 
hikaras ca etadrsa-laksanaka-kanisthad- 
hikarinah (Karmadhikara-nirnaya, p. 5a). 
ananusthanato doso bhakty-anganam 
prajayate | na karmanam akaranad esa 
bhakty-adhikarinam || nisiddhacarato daivat 
prayascittam ca nocitam | iti vaisnava- 
sAstranam rahasyam tad-vidim matam ||. A 
person eligible for bhakti is at fault for failing 
to execute the important limbs of bhakti. 
However, they are not at fault for failing 

to perform their karma (prescribed duties 


of varna and asrama). If they, by destiny/ 


chance, happen to engage in some forbidden 
activity, there is no atonement prescribed for 
them. This is the opinion of those who know 
the secret of the Vaisnava scriptures. 

29. atrapi purna-saranapaty-adi-laksanaih 
praudha-sraddhatvam eva vyakti-krtam 
(Karmadhikara-nirnaya, p. 6a). 

30. bhakty-adhikarinam ity atra bahutva- 


nirdesas tu praudha-sraddha-bhaktanam 


mahatmyadhikyad adarena va tesam eva 
(Monika Horstmann, p. 267). 

31. Although the authorship of this work is 
contentious, some suggesting it was Gopal 
Bhatta Gosvami; however, considering that 
the Karmadhikara-nirnaya refers to the au- 
thor of the work as Sanatana I do the same 
throughout this thesis. 

32. A peculiarity that is worth a brief consider- 
ation is that rather than the term komala- 
Sraddhd, “tender faith,” which we are famil- 
iar with as employed to describe the kanistha 
bhakta, or the lowest type of bhakta in Rupa 
Gosvami's BRS 1.2.16-19, instead here we 
observe that one possessing weak faith is de- 


scribed using the expression mrdu-sraddha, 


or “soft faith.” This is the chosen expression 
Sanatana opts to use. One could therefore 
contend that according to BRS 1.2.63 the 
kanistha who possesses komala-sraddha is also 
exempt from the practice of karma and it is 
rather the mrdu-sraddha bhakta who is bound 
by karma. In response to this contention, 
Krsnadeva states that komala-sraddha, “tender 
faith,” and mrdu-sraddha, “soft faith,” are 
synonyms and argues that there is not any 
evidence that there is any difference between a 
person with tender faith (komala-sraddha) and 
a person with soft faith (mrdu-sraddha). 
[praudha-sraddhanam ity evarthah samgac- 
chate mrdu-komalayoh paryayatvat, mrdu- 
Sraddha-komala-sraddhayor bhede pramanab- 
havat (Monika Horstmann, p. 265)] Therefore, 
Krsnadeva by equating mrdu-sraddha and 
komala-sraddha dismisses the proposition that 
the kanistha bhakta transcends the authority of 
karma. Therefore, Rupa, Jiva and Sanatana are 
consistent in their conclusions regarding the 
lowest level of bhaktas and their obligation to 


karma. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


tatra $ri-sanatana-gosvaminam yatha hari- 
bhakti-vilase mrdu-sraddhasya bhaktasya 
praudhatam anupeyusah kimcit karmad- 
hikaritvat karmAsyaitat prapaficitam 
praudha-sraddhasya bhaktasya karmasv 
anadhikaratah patityam na bhavaty eva 
lekhaniyam tad-agrata iti (Karmadhikara- 
nirnaya, p. 3a) (Monika Horstmann, p. 259). 
agratah bhakteh karmadhikaras nirasana- 
prakaranau, tatha karmadhikara-nirasanast- 
vam, tatra eva tavat karmani kurvatetyadi 
HBV (11.553) (Karmadhikara-nirnaya, p. 3a). 
This also provides clarification to Sanatana’s 
comments to BG 18.66 mentioned in the 
opening of the former chapter, consequently 
Sanatana’s comments to BG 18.66 are only 
applicable for those who have reached the 
stage of mature faith. 

tasmat komala-sraddhasyadhika-praptatvat 
tad-akarane pratyavayo bhavatiti tasya- 
vasyakam eva nitya-naimityaka-karanam, 
praudha-sraddhasya tu nirapeksasya kar- 
manadhikarat pratyavayo na bhavaty eveti 
tam uddisyaiva svariipatah karma-parityago 


vihito ‘sti | sarvadharmén parityajyeti mad- 


bhakto vanapeksaka ity adina (Monika 


Horstmann, p. 260). 
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38. 


39. 


40. 
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_ 


43. 


44. 


45. 


tavat karm4ni kurvita na nirvidyeta yavata 
mat-katha-sravanadau va sraddha yavan na 
jayate (BP 11.20.27-28). 

Rembert Lutjeharms, “Sraddha in Caitanya 
Vaisnava Thought,” ISKCON Studies Journal 2 
(2014), pp. 82-83, 97. 

Lutjeharms, “Sraddha in Caitanya Vaisnava 
Thought,” p. 73. 

kona bhagye kona jivera ‘sraddha’ yadi haya 


tabe sei jiva ‘sadhu-sanga’ ye karaya (CC 
2.23.5) p. 707. 


. adau Sraddha tatha sadhu-sango ... 
42. 


Sraddha-sabde visvasa kahe sudrdha niscaya 
krsne bhakti kaile sarva-karma krta haya (CC 
2.22.37), p. 691. 

bhaktyaiva sarvam bhavisyati iti drdha- 
niscayah (Karmadhikara-nirnaya, p. 1aand 
p. 1b). 

yah kenapy atibhagyena jata-sraddho ‘sya 
sevane ... (BRS 1.2.14). 

ati-bhagyena mahat-sangadi-jata-samskara- 


visesena (Jiva’s and Visvanatha’s comments 


on BRS 1.2.14) Based on Lutjeharms, “Sraddha 
in Caitanya Vaisnava Thought,” p. 105. 

46. sadhu-sanga haite haya ‘Sravana-kirtana’ 
sadhana-bhaktye haya ‘sarvanartha-nivar- 
tana | anartha-nivrtti haile bhaktye ‘nistha’ 
haya nistha haite sravanadye ‘ruci’ upajaya 
| ruci haite bhaktye haya ‘asakti’ pracura 
asakti haite citte janme krsne prity-ankura | 
sei ‘bhava’ gadha haile dhare ‘prema’-nama 
sei prema ‘prayojana’ sarvananda-dhama (CC 
2.23.6-9), p. 707. 

Similar references were provided in works 
like the BRS 1.4.15-16: adau sraddha tatah 
sadhu-sango ‘tha bhajana-kriya tato ‘nartha- 
nivrttih syat tato nistha rucis tatah athasak- 
tis tato bhavas tatah premabhyudaricati 
sadhakanam ayam premnah pradurbhave 
bhavet kramah. First there is faith, and after 
that association with holy men, and then 
the performance of worship, and as a result 
of that the sloughing off of evil things, and 
when that happens nistha comes about, and 
then appetite, and then attachment, and 


then bhava, and then prema arises. This is the 


order in which prema gradually appears in the 
sddhakas. (CC 2.23. Slokas 5-6), p. 707. 

47. See Visvanatha comments to BG 7.28 as pre- 
sented in the last chapter. 

48. jata-sraddho mat-kathasu nirvinnah sarva- 
karmasu veda duhkhatmakan kaman pari- 
tyage ‘py anisvarah tato bhajeta mar pritah 
$raddhalur drdha-niscayah jusamanas ca 
tan kaman duhkhodarkams ca garhayan 
(Karmadhikara-nirnaya, p. 8b) (Monika 
Horstmann, p. 269). 

49. The notion of antinomianism entails the 
belief that sect members only required faith 
for salvation and not obedience to moral 
laws. This would occasionally lead to society 
members neglecting rules determined by 
social norms, resulting in uncontrollable and 
unpredictable behaviour. 

50. visnu-dharme | maryadam ca krtam tena 
yo bhinattisa manavah | na visnu-bhakto 
vijneyah sadhu-dharmarcano harir iti 
(Karmadhikara-nirnaya, p. 8b) (Monika 
Horstmann, p. 271). 

51. yada necchati papani yada punyani 


vamchati | jneyas tada manusyena hrditasya 


harih sthitah iti visnu-dharma-niyamena 


(Karmadhikara-nirnaya, p. 8b) (Monika 


Horstmann, p. 272). 


52. 


33: 


54. 


Did; 


para-patni-para-dravya-para-himsasu yo 
matim | na karoti puman bhtyah tosyate 
tena keSava iti visnu-purana-vakyadau 
(Karmadhikara-nirnaya, p. 8b) (Monika 
Horstmann, p. 271). 

atraiva ca niskama-karmany api yady anyan 
na samacared iti vaksyam4ana-nisedhat 

| karma-parityaga-vidhanena sutaram 
duhkarma-parityaga-pratyasatteh | (Monika 
Horstmann, p. 271). 

atra kama apapakara eva jneyah | sastre 
kathamcid api anyanuvidhanayogat | 
(Monika Horstmann, p. 271). 


Furthermore, in the Karma-vivrti accord- 


ing to Sridhara Svami’s comments on BP 
11.10.4, [tatha ekadase | nivrttam karma 
seveta pravrttam mat-parah tyajet ity atra 
svami-vyakhya ca | atah pravrttam kamyam 
karma tyajet | nivrttam nitya-naimittikam 
eva kuryad] (Monika Horstmann, p. 221), 
even for a novice Vaisnava bhakta who has 


acquired weak faith, of the four types of 


karma, only nitya and naimittika-karma are 
prescribed which automatically prohibits 
engagement in kamya karmas and acts which 
violate dharma. Consequently, it is safe to 
assume that for one who has succeeded in 
reaching an elevated stage of faith, namely firm 
faith who is categorised as a madhyama or 
uttama bhakta, they would certainly be ex- 
pected to avoid violations of dharma especially 
in light of the stipulation that the inferior 
positioned bhakta is required to avoid even 
kamya karmas. 

56. Visvanatha also offers clarifications on this 
verse. Visvanatha’s comments in his Sartha- 
darsini on the Bhadgavata Purana shed further 
light upon BP 11.20.27-28, and he suggests 
herein that the “enjoyments” referred to in 
these verses are not those outside of scrip- 
tural injunctions. He gives the example of 
enjoyments in relation to a family man’s in- 
teraction with his wife and children, and the 
rising attachment to them that may occur in 
family dealings, which could be considered 


“mild violations” endorsed by scripture. 


57. 


58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


(apavitrah(apavitrah pavitro va 
sarvavastham gato ‘pi va) | yah smaret 
pundarikaksam sa bahyabhyantara-sucih 
(Karmadhikara-nirnaya, p. 7b) (Monika 
Horstmann, p. 274). 

adau Sraddadhana api snanadikam Acaranti | 
tat khalu sriman-narada-vyasadi-sat-param- 
paracara-gauravad eva (Karmadhikara- 
nirnaya, p. 8a) (Monika Horstmann, p. 274). 
anyatha tad-ati-krame ‘py aparadhah syat | 
te ca tatha maryadam lokasya kadarya-vrt- 
tyadi-nirodhayaiva sthapitavanta iti jneyam 
(Karmadhikara-nirnaya, p. 8a) (Monika 
Horstmann, p. 275). 

api cet su-duracaro bhajate mam ananya- 
bhak sadhur eva sa mantavyah samyag vyav- 
asito hi sah (Karmadhikara-nirnaya, p. 8b) 
(Monika Horstmann, p. 276). 
uktasyananya-bhaktvena laksita (Karmad- 
hikara-nirnaya, p. 8b) (Monika Horstmann, 
p. 276). 

loka-parampara-prapta, na tu Sastravad- 
harana-jata (Karmadhikara-nirnaya, p.8b) 


(Monika Horstmann, p. 276). 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


ye Sastra-vidhim utsrjya yajante Srad- 
dhayanvitah (BG 17.1) (Karmadhikara- 
nirnaya, p. 8b) (Monika Horstmann, p. 276). 
Sastriya-sraddhayam tu jatayam 
suduracaratvayogah syat (Karmadhikara- 
nirnaya, p. 8b) (Monika Horstmann, p. 276). 
visnu-tosana-sastra-virodhat (Karmad- 
hikara-nirnaya, p. 8b) (Monika Horstmann, 
p. 276). 

Rembert Lutjeharms explains that Jiva con- 
siders one who has acquired faith through 
worldly or popular traditions or non-scrip- 
tural based faith to be the faith possessed 
by the Bhagavata’s “materialistic devotee.” 
This faith is illustrated in BP 11.2.44-47, 
where the lowest category of bhaktas, the 
kanistha bhakta is described as a materi- 
alistic devotee, who worships the deity of 
Hari (Krsna) with faith, however does not 
behave appropriately towards his devotees 
and others (arcayam eva haraye puja yah 
Sraddhayehate na tad-bhaktesu canyesu sa 
bhaktah prakrtah smrtah). In light of this 
understanding, the materialistic bhakta or 


kanistha bhakta’s faith is weak being born 


from worldly traditions instead of faith born 
from scriptural injunctions. This also indicates 
that faith should preferably be based on scrip- 
ture, the knowledge presented in scriptures 
leads to strong faith that prevents one from 
transgressing scriptural injunctions. (Lutje- 
harms, “Sraddha in Caitanya Vaisnava 
Thought,” pp. 93-94). 

67. Monika Horstmann, p. 276. 

68. api-Sabdena duracaratvasya heyatva-vyan- 
janat (Karmadhikara-nirnaya, p. 8b) (Monika 
Horstmann, p. 276). 

69. tatha ksipram bhavati dharmatma ity- 
uttarapratipatteh (Karmadhikara-nirnaya, p. 
8b) (Monika Horstmann, p. 276). 

70. namno balad yasya hi papa-buddhir na 
vidyate tasya yamair hi Suddhih (Monika 
Horstmann, p. 276). 

71. karmanaiva hi sarnsiddhim Asthita janaka- 
dayah loka-sangraham evapi sampasyan 
kartum arhasi. (Indeed, simply by executing 
karma kings like Janaka and so on, were 
situated in perfection, and therefore you are 
obliged to perform action for holding the 
world together.) 


72. 


73. 


74. 


Catherine A. Robinson, Interpretations of the 
Bhagavad-gita and Images of the Hindu tradi- 
tions (New York, 2006), pp. 54-71. 

tatradau nirapeksa-praudha-sraddhasya 
kevalam arcanam uktam mrdu-sraddha- 
loka-sangrahapeksa-praudha-sraddhayos 

tu karma-misrarh tad-uddista agre tat- 
karma-karana-vyavastha-kathanena karma- 
misratva-dosa-nirasana dvara tayoh Suddha- 
bhaktatam apy angikrtam asti yatha (Kar- 
madhikara-nirnaya, p. 9b). 

tad etad-arcanam dvividham kevalam 
karma-miSram ca | tad etad-arcanam dvivid- 
ham kevalam karma-misram ca | tayoh pir- 
vam nirapeksanam sraddhavatam darsitam 
avirhotrena, ‘ya 4su hrdaya-granthim...’ 

ity Aadau | uktam ca Sri-naradena, ‘yada 
yasyanugrhnati bhagavan atmabhavitah, sa 
jahati matim loke vede ca parinisthitam’ iti | 
atra Srimad-agastya-samhita ca ‘yatha vidhi- 
nisedhau tu mukta naivopasarpatah, tatha 
na sprsato ramopasaka vidhi-ptrvakam’ 

iti (Karmadhikara-nirnaya, p. 9b) (Monika 
Horstmann, p. 262). 


75. uttaram vyavahara-cestatisayavatta yadre- 
chika-bhakty-anusthanavattadi-laksana- 
laksita-Sraddhanam tatha vaiparitya-laksita- 
$§raddhanam api pratisthitanam bhakti-vart- 
tanabhijna-buddhisu sadharana-vaidika- 
karmanusthana-lopo ‘pi ma ‘bhi iti loka- 
sangraha-paranam grhasthanam darsitam 
(Karmadhikara-nirnaya, p. 10a) (Monika 
Horstmann, p. 262). 

76. Sri-narada-paficaratre caivam eva $ri- 
narayana-vakyam sraddha-kathanarambhe, 
nacared yas tu siddho ‘pi laukikam dharmam 
arthatah, upaplavac ca dharmasya glanir 
bhavati narada, vivekajnair atah sarvair 
lokacaro yatha-sthitah, adehapatad yatnena 
raksaniyah prayatnata iti (Karmadhikara- 
nirnaya, p. 10a) (Monika Horstmann, p. 262). 


77. sandhyopastyadi-karmani vedenacoditani 


me pujam taih kalpayet samyak-sankalpah 
karma-pavanim || ity adi spastam (Karmad- 
hikara-nirnaya, p. 10b). 

78. sandhyopastyadi karmmani nitya-naimit- 
tikani taih karmmabhih pijam samyak 
kalpayed iti | tasya tad-akarane pratyavayah 


sambhavat tena pujaya api asamyatkvam 


syad iti bhavah | karmma-pavanim ity asya 
karma-karane tu tan-misratvam na dosayetib- 
havah || (Karmadhikara-nirnaya, p. 11a). 

79. vyavahara-cestatisayavatta yadrechika- 
bhakty-anusthanavattadi-laksanena 
laksita aisat-Sraddha yesam komala-srad- 
dhanam kanisthadhikarinam ity arthah, 
vaiparitya-laksita-sraddhanam vaipari- 
tyena yadrechika-vyavahara-cestavatta- 
bhakty-anusthanatisayavatta-ripena laksita 
Sraddha yesam tesam drdha-sraddhanam 
ity arthah, grhasthanam ity apalaksanam, 
brahmac§ari-vanaprastha-bhiksinam, 
etesam purvoktanam isac chraddha-loka- 
sangrahaka-drdha-sraddha-bhaktanam ity 
esa sandarbharthah (Monika Horstmann, p. 
264). 

80. yatha narada-pancaratre laksmi- 
samhitayam sapta-dasadhyaye, asyam 
sthito jagannatham prapadyeta janardanam, 
sakrd eva hi sastrarthah krto ‘yam tarayen 
naram, upayapaya-samyoge ‘nisthaya hiyate’ 
naya, apaya-sambhave caitat-prayascittam 
samacaret, upayanam upayatva-svikare 


‘py etad eva hi, aviplavaya dharmanam pa- 


vanaya kulasya ca, sangrahaya ca lokasya 
maryada-sthapanaya ca, priyaya mama visnos 
ca deva-devasya Sarniganah, manisi 
vaidikacaram manasapi na langhayet, yatha hi 
vallabho rajno nadim rajna pravarttitam, 
lokopayoginim ramyam bahusasya vivard- 
hinim langhayan silam arohed anapekso ‘pi 
tam prati, evam vilamghayan martyo 
maryadam veda-nirmitam, priyo ‘pina priyo 
‘sau me mad-ajna-prativartanad iti (Monika 
Horstmann, pp. 260-261). 
81. (Monika(Monika Horstmann, pp. 261-262). 
82. etesam ca dvidha karma-vyavastha Sri- 
narada-pancaratradau, antaryami-sri-bha- 
gavad-drstyaiva sarvaradhanam, vihitam 
visnu-yamaladau tu, visnu-padodakenaiva 
pitfnam tarpana-kriy4, visnor niveditan- 
nena yastavyam devatantaram ityadi 
prakarena vihitam ititi (Karmadhikara- 
nirnaya, p. 11a) (Monika Horstmann, p. 263). 
83. atrantarayami bhagavad-drstya tadiyatvena 
va tat-prasadadina ‘nyaradhana hari-bhakti- 
vilase ca vaisnava-Ssraddhadikam bhagavat- 
prasadannadina vihitam asti karmmadikam 


api na Suddha-bhakti virodhiti bodhayati, 


ata eva tadrsa-karmmaniti suddha-bhaktyan- 


tah pato ‘ngikrtosti sat-sanga-mahima- 


prakarane na rodhayatityadi vyakhyane 


(Karmadhikara-nirnaya, p. 11a). 


84. tatragnihotradinam bhaktau praveso 


85. 


‘gny-antaryami-rupa-bhagavad-ad- 
histhanatvenagny-adi-samtarpanat, 
kaparamadinam ca tat-paricaryartham 
kriyamanatvat tatra pravesah ity anena 
anyatha tatrety anenapurva-paramarsa- 
svikarena prakrama-bhangapattih (Karmad- 
hikara-nirnaya, p. 11a and p. 11b). 

anena anyatha tatrety anenapurva-para- 
marSa-svikarena prakrama-bhangapattih 
bhaktau suddha-bhaktav ity arthah, 
bhagavad-paricaryartham kriyamana- 
kaparamadinam tad-arthakhila-cestitan- 
targatattvena suddha-bhaktitva-svikarat 
antaryami-drsti-vidhana-paryantanusand- 
hananarthakyam ca syat | ata eva tadrsa- 
karmma-misratvadau saty api karma- 
misratvadi nirasanam evaha (Karmad- 


hikara-nirnaya, p. 11b). 


86. atha va bhagavad-ripatvena bhagavadiy- 
atvena bhagavad-adhisthanatvena va 
devatantarasya yajanasyapi svarupa-siddha- 
$uddha-bhakty-antah pata eva na tu karmat- 
vam saksad-bhagavad-aradhana-rupatvat 
(Monika Horstmann, p. 280). 

87. devatanam bhagavad-abhedas tu bhagavata 
eva sarva-rupatvatl tac cal ekah prthan- 
namabhir ahuto muda grhnati purnah 
svayam 4sisam prabhuh | sa sarva-nama sa 
ca sarva-rupah vinacyutad vastutaram na 
vacyam| Other gods are non-different from 
the Lord because the Lord is identical with 
all forms. And as stated in (BP 5.19.26) The 
complete Lord, the master of blessings is in- 
voked by various names, he joyfully accepts 
(the offerings). In (BP 6.4.28) All the names 
belong to Him, and all the forms are His 
forms... One cannot name a substance which 
is not Lord Acyuta (Monika Horstmann, p. 
281). 

88. tac ca bhagavatadau prasiddham eva bhakti- 
sandarbhas ca Sri-brahma-sivav api vaisna- 
vatvenaiva bhajeteti tato ‘nanya-bhaktah 


Sri-Sivam api vaisnavatvenaiva manayanti 


kecit, kadacit tad-adhisthanatvenaiva veti, 
tasmat tadiyatvenopasanayam kvacid ripa- 
guno ‘pi bhavati, avajnadau tu dosa iti, tasmad 
anyesaman anadaro na kartavyah, tat- 
sambandhenadaradikam ca kartavyam 
svatantryenopasanam tu dhik-krtam (Monika 
Horstmann, p. 283). 

89. atrayam kramah || 4dau karmani purna-srad- 
dha, tatas tad-anusthanato bhakti-matra- 
kama-misra-bhakta-sangadi-vasad amsatah 
karmani bhaktau ca misra sraddha, tatas 
taya bhakti-matra-kama-misra-bhakty- 
anusthanam. (Karmadhikara-nirnaya, p. 
14a). 

90. ucyate bhakti-Avarakatvanavarakatva- 
bhedena karmmano vidyat karma- 
misratvam api dvidham bhavati, suddha- 
bhaktitva-virodhi tad-avirodhi ca, tatra 
amSato ‘pi rajasa-Sraddhavihitam karma 
bhakty-avarakam, bhakteh saksat-premot- 
padane pratibandhakam | tad-anyat tad- 
anavarakam tatravara-karmma-misratvam 
suddha-bhakti-virodhi karmma-misratva- 
vyavahara-visayas ca (Karmadhikara- 


nirnaya, p. 12b and p. 13a). 


91. (BS(BS 225) tatra karmma-mis&ra tri-vidha 
sambhavati sakama kaivalya-kama bhakti- 
matra-kama ca (Karmadhikara-nirnaya, p. 
13a). 

92. tad evam bhakti-matra-kamadhikarino ‘py 
amsatah karmma-sraddhapy upapadita, 
tadrsa-karmma-misratvabhiprayenaiva 
karmmavrtatvam apadyeteti tarhi sankarsye 
katham suddhe jniana-bhakti pravarteyatam 
ity 4sanka pravrttir upapattavya, tatas 
cantarato ‘pi karmma-sraddhaiva bhakty- 
avarika na tu karmma, ata ‘evanya-bhilasita- 
Sinyam’ ity Adau jhana-karmma-stinyam 
ity anukta jnana-karmmAady-anavrtam ity 
evoktam, tatas cavaraka-jnana-karmmadi- 
Sinyam ity arthah (Karmadhikara-nirnaya, 
p. 13b). 

93. The highest devotion is continuous and 
devoted service to Krsna performed in a 
favourable way. It is free of all other desires 
and unobscured by knowledge or activity 
(anyabhilasita-sinyam jnana-karmady- 
anavrtam anukilyena krsnanusilanam 
bhaktir uttama). 


94. 


95. 


96. 


tatah suddha-bhakta-sangadi-vasac 
chuddha-bhakti-sraddha, tatas tatra 
mrdutve antaryamidrsty-adi-vihita- 
kimcit-karma-nitya-naimittika-riipa- 
kimcit-karmanusthana-sahita-bhakty- 
anusthanam, tatah praudha-sraddha 

tatra loka-sangrahapeksayam pirva-ritya 
yathavat-karmanusthana-sahitam bhakty- 
anusthanam, tatas tatra nairapekse kevala- 
bhakty-anusthanam, tato ‘cirad eva samyag- 
anartha-nirasty-adi-dvara-raty-ady avirb- 
hava iti suddha-bhakty-adhikari (Karmad- 
hikara-nirnaya, p. 17a). 

atrayam niskarsah, grhita-visnu-diksakair 
vipradibhih suddha-bhakty-adhikarat prak 
samyak karmadhikaritvat pratyavaya-par- 
iharartham bhagavat-paritosanartham ca 
samyag eva karmanustheyam, tac caropa- 
siddha-ripa-samga-siddha-ripam va 
(Monika Horstmann, p. 279). 

tatrapi Suddha-bhakti-kamanaya na tv anya- 
kamanaya, jatayam komala-sraddha-rupa- 
kanisthadhikaritayam tu kimcit karmad- 
hikaritvat tadrsa-pratyavaya-pariharartham 


dasa-buddhya bhagavad-ajna-paripalana- 


buddhya va nitya-naimittika-ripam eva, tad- 
anustheyam tad-arpanam tu dasa-bhavenaiva 
kartavyam uktam ca, hari-bhakti-vilase, tatah 
Sri-krsna-padabje dasyenaiva samarpayet, 
tribhir mantraih sva-karmani sarvany atma- 
nam apy atheti (Monika Horstmann, p. 279). 

97. jatayam praudha-sraddha-ripottama-mad- 
tena bhagavat-prity-artham ca antaryami- 
drstya bhagavad-ajna-palana-buddhya ca 
yajnadikam nitya-naimittikam ca srimad- 
ambarisadivat, sarvam anustheyam (Monika 
Horstmann, p. 280). 

98. According to the ninth book, fourth chapter 
of the Bhagavata Purana, after committing 
an offense to Ambarisa Maharaja, Durvasa 
Muni, even though a great ascetic and yogi he 
was forced to travel all over the material and 
spiritual worlds within a year and personally 
went to see Visnu for the protection of his 
life. However, Visnu was unable to protect 
him because he had insulted King Ambarisa. 
Even though Ambarisa was a king, who 
engaged in various karmic rituals which 


he dedicated to the Lord, his position was 


shown to be more exalted than that of the 


renowned ascetic, Durvasa. 


99. evam evajata-drdha-rucina vaidha- 


misra-raganugadhikarina jata-drdha- 


rucina mukhya-raganugadhikarinapi 


loka-sangrahartham samyag eva sarva- 


manustheyam, mukhya-raganugadhikarina 


tu tatra loka-sangrahartha-karma-karanasya 


sarva-sadharanatvat, svanugamyamana- 


ragatmaka-siddha-bhakta-sadacaranugati- 


drstyeti visesah (Monika Horstmann, p. 280). 


100. “The one desirous of attaining one of the 


101. 


emotional states of the Vrajaloka should 
do performative acts of service (seva) ina 
manner which imitates the Vrajaloka with 
both the ‘perfected body’ (siddha-riipa) 
and the ‘practitioner’s body’ (sadhaka- 
rupa)” (Haberman, Acting as a Way of Salva- 
tion, p. 96). 

Visvanatha also contributed to this debate 
claiming that the literal imitation of the 
residents of Vrndavana is strictly confined 
to the mental sphere and not the public 
arena, and rather the external imitation 


should be that of Rupa Gosvami and others 


like him who were perfected beings, engaging 
in vaidhi-bhakti. 

102. Krsnadeva makes the distinction between 
one who has just taken Vaisnava initiation 
and a kanistha-bhakta, in the opening of 
this passage (Monika Horstmann, p. 279). 


5 Bhagavad-gita 
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Introduction 


The Bhagavad-gitd is perhaps the most well- 
known and often quoted text in the Hindu tradi- 
tion. Hindus of many persuasions today consider 
it the essence of all scriptures and sacred truth. 
Its influential status is undeniable, whether 
serving asa platform for cultural or religious pro- 
paganda, or as a symbol for political unification 
and mobilisation during the colonial era, or as an 
inspiration for romantics and philosophers, or as 
a vehicle to drive global spiritual revolution and 
revitalisation, the text has certainly attracted 

a wide spectrum of admirers. Consequently, 
numerous translations and commentaries have 
been produced. However, there remain two 
diverging views concerning the role of the Bha- 


gavad-gita for Hindus. Some modern scholars 


claim that the Bhagavad-gita became the central 
text for the Hindus only in recent history. Along 
with the construction of Hinduism as a unified 
“religion” unavoidably the need for a central 
“religious scripture” became an urgency. The 
Bhagavad-gita was among the texts vying and 
ultimately succeeding to be just that, the “Hindu 
bible.” For Hinduism to conform to a Western 
notion of religion, it required a single central 
religious scripture comparable to the Qur’an or 
the Bible. In modern times, it is sometimes said 
that this text has come closer than any other in 
the whole of Indian literature to functioning for- 
mally as an instance of the imported concept of a 
“scripture,” essentially serving as an ecumenical 
text for Hinduism. In this respect, Eric Sharpe 
suggests that traditionally the Bhagavad-gita had 
originally only been accessible to the brahmins; 
however, from the early 1880s it rose to become 
the core text for all Hindus. 1 In contrast, others 
such as Arvind Sharma contend that the Bha- 
gavad-gita “was always an important scripture.” 
2 Therefore, the question naturally arises, has the 


Bhagavad-gita always played an important role 


for Hinduism? Or in other words what has been 
the Bhagavad-gita’s reception historically? 
Whatever the actual case, we find that the 
Gita was employed by a wide range of individuals 
in their attempts to instigate social or spiritual 
change. At times in such cases the observer 
would be hard pressed to connect the text to the 
traditions concerned, such as with Kashmiri 
Shaivism or Shankara, yet the text was deemed 
significant enough to be engaged with for the 
purpose of bringing credibility to their teach- 
ings, in some cases at considerable effort to re- 
interpret and re-define the Gitd’s meaning and 
implications. This suggests that it was a signifi- 
cant text amongst those they were in dialogue 
with and if one could demonstrate that their 
exposition was based on the text, then perhaps 
their teaching would gain wider acceptance. As 
such, it is therefore reasonable to presume that 
while it is possible and indeed probable that the 
irrefutable position of pre-eminence the Gita 
now enjoys could have been a product of the 
historical movements of the modern era coupled 
with a drive towards globalisation, nevertheless 


the text appears to have always been revered. It 


can therefore be inferred that the Bhagavad-gita 
always served as a fundamental text for many 
different religious and social groups throughout 


Indian history. 


Bhagavad-gita and the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava tradition 


The reign of Jaisingh II was characterised by 
reformation and standardisation. Thus, this era 
spurred the creation of specialised treatises on 
topics such as karma under the supervision of the 
King, who was concerned with bridging bhakti 
practice and the disseminated orthodox norms. 
In this historical setting, the first two commen- 
taries on the Gita by Gaudiya Vaisnava authors 
emerge. The Gitd, one of the most well-known 
works from the Hindu canon, has often been 
associated with action in the world. This text is 
therefore one of the most, if not the most, suit- 
able texts within the Hindu tradition through 
which a theological basis for social and public in- 
teractions could be expounded. Considering the 
appeal of the Gita throughout history, and partic- 


ularly within the Gaudiya Vaisnava tradition, it 


is certainly surprising that the school produced 
no commentary on the Gita until approximately 
200 years after the tradition’s inauguration by 
Caitanya. Indeed, it is only sometime between 
the late seventeenth century and the early eigh- 
teenth-century that the first Gita commentaries 
emerge, written by Vigvanatha Cakravarti, 4 

and subsequently his student, Baladeva Vidyab- 
husana, both prominent teachers of the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava sect. 

The dearth of a Gita commentary until this 
period is remarkable considering the vast literary 
arsenal generated by the tradition’s founders. 
Not even Jiva, the most prolific author in the 
tradition’s history whom Krsnadisa Kaviraja 
estimates wrote 400,000 verses, > offered any 
commentary on the Gitd. In fact, Jiva appears to 
relegate the Gita relative to the Bhagavata Purana 
in his Tattva-sandarbha. In this text, he begins 
by explaining that knowledge acquired through 
direct perception or logic is faulty and hence 
not adequate in the pursuit of transcendental 
subjects. Rather, only sabda, or scriptural knowl- 
edge, can advance the pursuit of transcendental 


knowledge due to its apauruseya nature, or godly 


source which is free from human defects. Jiva 
proceeds to explain how the fifth Veda, namely 
the Itihdsas and Purdnas, are as divine as the 
four traditionally accepted Vedas, and are more 
suitable for understanding truth. Of these, the 
Bhagavata Purana is considered the most supe- 
rior and declared the essence of all the Vedas. 

6 He also quotes the dissatisfaction of Vyasa in 
the Bhagavata Purana after having compiled the 
Mahabharata, a dissatisfaction which invokes 
the authorship of the Bhagavata Purana. In this 
way, he illustrates the superior position of the 
Bhagavata Purana over the Gita, which forms the 
essence of the Mahabharata. 

We also notice that Sridhara Svami’s com- 
mentary on the Bhdgavata Purana received much 
praise from the Gaudiya Vaisnava tradition, 
while his commentary on the Gita is for the 
most part overlooked. In fact, Jiva and Sanatana, 
both leading teachers of the tradition, generated 
their unique commentaries on the Bhagavata 
Purana despite the existence of Sridhara’s revered 
commentary, the Bhavartha-dipikd, yet they 
and others made no effort to do so for his Gita 


commentary. This seems to demonstrate that the 


Gita was not a central concern for the tradition in 
its early formation. 

Joseph O’Connell suggests that the reason for 
this apparent negligence is that the Gita does 
not appear to provide sufficient precedence to 
bhakti over karma and jridna. 7 He further adds 
that the Gita offers no reference to the activities 
of Krsna in Vrndavana or the mode of devotion 
displayed in Vrndavana, which is the pinnacle 
pursuit for the tradition and the subject of much 
of its textual contributions. Therefore, the tradi- 
tion placed its doctrinal focus on the Bhagavata 
Purana, the Sandarbhas and Caitanya-caritamrta 
rather than works like the Bhagavad-gita. It 
should be noted, however, that this apparent 
negligence did not provoke a complete dismissal 
of the text as it was still utilised when validat- 
ing facts and conclusions, such as observed in 
the works of both Jiva and Krsnadasa Kaviraja. 
Nevertheless, the first time we witness the Gita 
receiving significant attention from the tradition 
is from Visvanatha, who compiled the Sarartha- 
varsini, a Sanskrit commentary upon the Bha- 
gavad-gita, and in quick succession his student 


Baladeva wrote the Gita-bhusana, his own unique 


stand on the Gita. What led to this unexpected 
proliferation of commentaries on the text when 
their predecessors had not felt it to be required? 
Why did the text become a focus for the Vaisnava 
tradition at this time? 

Visvanatha compiled his commentary on 
the Gita, known as the Sarartha-varsini, “the 
shower of essential meanings,” as a mendicant 
in Vrndavana. As well as being a curious diver- 
gence from the tradition’s typical literary efforts, 
this was also a divergence from Visvanatha’s 
own literary trajectory. Unlike many traditional 
Gaudiya Vaisnava works, the Gita outlines du- 
ties and responsibilities for those who are not 
renunciates, aiding those in public positions on 
both a personal and a social level. Considering 
his position as a mendicant concerned with the 
highest stages of bhakti practice and with his 
primary audience being similarly positioned, 
it appears to be an anomaly. Furthermore, 
we already observed that in his Karma-vivrti, 
Krsnadeva criticises Visvanatha’s presentation of 
karma found in his Bhagavata Purana commen- 
tary, where Visvanatha appears to dismiss the 


value of karma in light of the practice of bhakti, 


so in regard to a text like the Gita which devotes 
substantial portions of content to discussions on 
karma one would expect it to be avoided or solely 
the recipient of criticism in favour of bhakti from 
Visvanatha. However, Visvanatha’s later Gita 
commentary 8 appears to be far more compatible 
with Krsnadeva’s position on karma and the ac- 
commodation of karma in general. Thus, in the 
course of this analysis, I will explore Visvanatha’s 
specific contributions to the promotion of karma, 
or action as a yogic path leading to purification, 
to assess whether he is targeting or empower- 
ing those in public positions, and to evaluate 
whether this evidence can be used to help us 
formulate the tradition’s position in relation to a 
member’s role in the public or political arena. 
Baladeva was also a prolific author and it is 
quite intriguing that he considered it necessary 
to write a commentary on the Bhagavad-gita, 
when shortly before, his teacher, Visvanatha, 
wrote acommentary. Although it is curious 
that Baladeva considered it necessary to write 
a commentary on the Bhagavad-gitd, so soon 
after Visvanatha, nevertheless, by examining his 


commentary, the Gita-bhisana, “the ornament 


of the Gitd,” Baladeva offers unique explanations 
which help to further clarify Gaudiya Vaisnava 
theology, whilst remaining consistent with 
principal concepts in Visvanatha’s presenta- 
tion. Unique to his presentation is the influence 
of Madhvacarya’s teachings. As I have already 
described, it is well known that he contributed 
to the defence of the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect 
stemming from political pressures in Jaipur, in 
particular legitimising the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
sect by offering a commentary on the Brahma- 
sutras synergising Madhva and Gaudiya Vaisnava 
teachings, which also addressed the mandatory 
requirement of aligning the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
sampradaya with one of the four traditionally 
recognised Vaisnava lines. 

Considering the sudden conspicuous entrance 
of the text into the Gaudiya Vaisnava tradition’s 
literary corpus and the lack of explicit motive 
offered by the authors, it is worth exploring 
possible reasons for its appearance and the 
unique contribution it offered in this period, 
especially in consideration of the influence of 
Jaisingh II’s ambitious reform schemes on not 


just the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect, but all religious 


communities within his domain. According to 
records from the Jaipur courts Baladeva, along 
with his Gaudiya Vaisnava colleague Krsnadeva, 
were intimately involved in participating in the 
Jaipur courts, and responded to the pressures 
born from debates and discussions held in the 
courts. I will examine whether the Gita com- 
mentaries endorse and promote the practice of 
bhakti within the public domain, and perhaps 
the tradition used the commentaries to affect 

a strategic shift in its approach to engagement 
in the public sphere, spurred on by the political 
pressures in Jaipur and the competitive atmos- 
phere generated by religious groups vying for 
royal patronage. Furthermore, considering the 
Gita’s growing prestige and its inclusion in the 
revered prasthdna-traya, 9 it was incumbent 
upon the tradition’s leaders to offer an opposing 
commentary to those of competing traditions 
in order to protect the tradition’s relevancy and 
authenticity. Therefore, Baladeva’s Gita-bhusana 
may have been considered an accompaniment 
to his Govinda-bhdsya on the Brahma-sitras, to 
complete the prasthana-traya contribution from 


him on behalf of the Gaudiya Vaisnavas as a 


Vedantin scholar. Whatever the actual reason, it 
is evident that Visvanatha as well as his promi- 
nent associates like Krsnadeva and Baladeva were 
becoming especially sensitive to public concerns, 
and it is no stretch of the imagination to presume 
that the texts they produced were in response to 
the pressures of their time. 

Various scholars have already offered 
valuable insights into the motivations behind 
Visvanatha’s commentary on the Gitd. Adrian 
Burton describes how the King was concerned 
about the relevancy and accessibility of the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava teachings and practices in 
the prevailing social climate, and he frequently 
questioned his adviser Krsnadeva on the subject. 
In particular, he inquired whether the bhaktas 
of Caitanya were free to practise karma-yoga, or 
whether such practice was fundamentally in- 
consistent with their spiritual ideals. Krsnadeva 
responded with an accommodating position that 
supported social engagement and appeased the 
King. Adrian Burton proposes that Krsnadeva’s 
accommodating attitude had already been out- 
lined by Visvanatha in his commentary on the 


Gita. 12 Joseph O’ Connel offers further ammu- 


nition to reinforce this perspective, suggesting 
that Visvanatha’s commentary is indicative of an 
implicit policy of flexibility and freedom for the 
Vaisnava community as it facilitated the foster- 
ing of devotion while participating in domestic 
and public affairs. 11 It is likely therefore that Vis- 
vanatha’s composition embodied a development 
in the Gaudiya Vaisnava tradition in response 

to the changing socio-political climate of that 
period, and the Gita was a specific tool employed 
by a flexible tradition to connect the socially and 
politically engaged to the path of bhakti. This 
position offers solace and encouragement to 

the devout bhakti practitioner bound by social 
responsibility. It also provided flexibility for a 
King who was responsible for the governance of 
a culturally diverse population that was home to 
a variety of adversary traditions. I will proceed 
to explore Visvanatha’s commentary and to fur- 
ther analyse this perspective, I will also examine 
Baladeva’s composition to deduce whether it also 
advocates the practice of karma as a feature of 
public responsibility. As will be demonstrated, 
regardless of the authors’ private motivations, 


their commentaries successfully provide a criti- 


cal insight into the tradition’s position on social 


and public engagement. 


Relationship between karma and 
bhakti according to Visvanatha 


To begin I will examine Visvanatha’s perspective 
on karma-bhakti relations according to his Gita 
commentary, the Sadrartha-varsini-tikad. Consid- 
ering Visvanatha’s apparent disregard for karma 
according to his comments on important pas- 
sages of the Bhdgavata Purdna explored earlier 

in this book, it is unsurprising, that Visvanatha’s 
support of karma is far less pronounced than his 
promotion of bhakti in the Gita. However, I would 
propose that in the case of his Gita commentary, 
Visvanatha provides significant endorsement for 
the adoption of karma, although bhakti’s superior 
status is never compromised. His promotion of 
karma in the Gita is particularly accentuated in 
light of the passages from Visvanatha in the Bha- 


gavata Purana that I examined earlier. 


Bhakti gives life to karma 
The exemplary status of bhakti is described by 


Visvanatha from the offset of his Gita commen- 
tary. According to Visvanatha, bhakti plays a 
central and special role in the Gita. Indeed, in 
the opening statements of his Sarartha-varsini, 
in which he depicts the structure of the Gita, he 
portrays bhakti’s unique and exalted position as 


follows: 


There [in the Gita], among [those 
chapters], the first six chapters [of the 
Gita] explain niskama-karma-yoga, the 
second six chapters explain bhakti- 
yoga and the third six chapters explain 
jnana-yoga. Even among them |i.e. 
among the three types of yoga], bhakti 
is placed in the middle between karma 
and jnana because it is extremely mys- 
terious, greatly honoured, difficult to 
attain, and gives life to the other two. 
Karma and jndna without bhakti are 
useless, these two are accepted only 
when they are mixed with bhakti. 12 


Here, bhakti’s exceptional and superior role in 


comparison to karma and jndana is outlined, as- 


serting that it is only bhakti that gives life and 
worth to both the karma and jnana paths. Bhakti’s 
superior status is further described in Vis- 


vanatha’s comments to BG 2.40: 


Only bhakti is beyond the three 
material qualities, and a person tran- 
scends these material qualities only 

by practicing bhakti, whereas jnana 
and karma are not beyond the material 
qualities due to the influence of the 
material qualities of goodness and pas- 
sion respectively. The bhakti element in 
karma offered to the Supreme, makes 
karma lose its uselessness, and causes 
fruits. 12 


These two passages proclaim that karma only 
becomes effective when combined or connected 
with bhakti. These passages exemplify the special 
position of bhakti and the role it plays in empow- 
ering the practice of karma. Bhakti’s superior 
position in relation to karma is also further clari- 


fied in Visvanatha’s comments to BG 18.63: 


These three sections consisting of six 
chapters, the splendid Gita scripture, 
the crown jewel of all knowledge, 

is [compared to] the box containing 
bhakti which is the greatest secret [and] 
invaluable. The first six chapters about 
karma, forms the lower closure of the 
box made of gold. The final chapters 
about jndana, forms the upper lid made 
of gold, decorated with jewels. Bhakti 
in the six chapters between these two 
[i.e. the Rarma and the jndna sections] 
shines beautifully, [bhakti] which is 
considered invaluable in the three 
worlds, subjugating the splendid Krsna 
and which is the most excellent pre- 
cious jewel [of bhakti]. 14 


Through the creative usage of the analogy ofa 
decorated box enclosing treasure, the relation- 
ship between karma, jnana and bhakti is depicted. 
Karma and jridna form the upper and lower seals 
of the box, and within the box lies the treasure 

of bhakti. Once again Visvanatha demonstrates 


bhakti’s special position relative to other paths. 


Through these examples, Visvanatha stresses the 
exalted status of bhakti within the Gita. 


Authority of karma for a bhakti practitioner 


Having established bhakti’s superior position in 
relation to karma and karma’s dependence on 
bhakti for its efficacy according to Visvanatha’s 
Sarartha-varsini-tikd, I will now illustrate his per- 
spective on the extent of a bhakti practitioner’s 
responsibility to karma. I will also examine 
whether he endorses the positions delineated 

in the Karma-vivrti and Karmadhikara-nirnaya, 
such as the obligation to prescribed karma for 
those who have yet to reach the stage of firm or 
mature faith in bhakti. This investigation will be 
particularly interesting in light of his comments 
on the Bhagavata Purana explored earlier which 
seemingly suggest that a bhakti practitioner can 
abandon karma from the very beginning of their 
bhakti practice, which stands in opposition to the 
claims outlined in the Karma-vivrti and Karmad- 
hikara-nirnaya, namely that kanistha-bhaktas or 


novice bhaktas with weak faith retain an obliga- 


tion to execute karma according to varnadsrama- 
dharma. 

Firstly, let us return to Visvanatha’s per- 
spective outlined in his comments to BG 3.2, 
15 wherein Arjuna states the following, “You 
bewilder my intelligence with your mixed in- 
structions. Therefore, speak one thing, having 
decided how I can attain a better condition.” 1° In 
response to this verse Visvanatha comments as 


follows: 


O friend Arjuna, it is true that bhakti, 
beyond the material qualities is best 
of all. However, that [bhakti] is gained 
by the grace of the great one-pointed 
bhaktas of me by fortune, it is not 
gained through human efforts. There- 
fore, be free from the three material 
qualities (goodness, passion and ig- 
norance) by bhakti to me which is free 
from material qualities, certainly, I 
have given this blessing to you. And 
when this [blessing] ripens, then you 
will gain the fortunate grace of the 
one-pointed bhaktas. However, at this 


moment, you are qualified for karma. 
17 


In this passage Visvanatha declares that one 
should not abandon karma prematurely, a posi- 
tion lying in contrast to his statements on verse 
BP 1.5.17 that were discussed earlier which 
suggest that a bhakti practitioner is eligible to 
abandon karma from the very beginning of 
bhakti practice. In his Saradrtha-varsini-tika, 
however, he appears to discourage the exclusive 
practice of bhakti in the initial stages as one is 
not qualified to adopt that path solely, and rather 
recommends the practice of karma as an interme- 
diary path to bhakti until one attains the grace of 
the advanced bhaktas. This viewpoint resembles 
positions in the Karma-vivrti and Karmadhikara- 
nirnaya, which propagate the necessity of a 
novice bhakti practitioner to observe regulations 
pertaining to karma. Thus, Visvanatha in this 
instance suggests that there is a qualification 
required to relinquish prescribed karma for a 
bhakti practitioner and this qualification is dis- 
pensed by advanced bhaktas, so until that point 


one is required to continue to execute prescribed 


karmas. This reading highlights ambiguity in 
Visvanatha’s position on the role of karma in 

the early stages of bhakti practice in light of his 
comments delineated in Bhagavata Purdna verses 
such as BP 1.5.17. However, this ambiguity is 
further compounded in a passage offered by 
Visvanatha later in the same chapter in BG 3.26. 
Indeed, Visvanatha’s comments here resemble 
his reading of BP 1.5.17. Indeed, in his comments 
to this Bhagavata Purdna verse, BG 3.26 is refer- 
enced to substantiate his stance. BG 3.26 states 
the following: “The ignorant who are attached to 
karma, you should not produce doubt [in them], 
the wise man engages in executing karma [him- 
self], causing them to engage in all karma.” 18 
Visvanatha asserts that this verse is describing 
karma -jndana relations, and one who is impure 
should continue to operate within the juris- 
diction of the rules delineated by karma until 
thoroughly purified and thus, qualified to adopt 
Jnana. Following this, a critical passage from the 
Bhagavata Purana is presented, BP 6.9.50, which 
declares that “one shouldn’t recommend karma 
to the ignorant as it’s counterproductive to reach- 


ing the ultimate goal, just as a physician does not 


give a patient something unfavourable even if he 
desires it.” 12 To reconcile these opposing views, 


Visvanatha provides the following response: 


[BP 6.9.50 is] True, but this is in regard 
to the matter of teaching about bhakti, 
and it is not contradictory with regard 
to teaching about jndna because jnana 
is dependent on the purification of 
the heart and that [purity of heart] is 
dependent on the execution of karma 
without desires. But bhakti is inde- 
pendent due to its strength and is not 
dependent on the extent of the purity 
of heart. If it is possible to produce 
faith in bhakti, then doubt can be pro- 
duced even though they are engaged 
in karma. For those that have faith 

in bhakti, there is no jurisdiction of 
karma. 2° 


Visvanatha refers to BP 11.20.9, BP 11.11.32, 
BG 18.66 and BP 1.5.17 to substantiate his view, 
verses that we have observed before illustrat- 


ing bhakti’s powerful and independent nature. 


This passage in the Bhagavad-gita mirrors those 
Bhdagavata Purana passages seen earlier by Vis- 
vanatha that appear to dismiss the relevance of 
karma for even a novice bhakti practitioner. Thus, 
according to Visvanatha, due to the independent 
power of bhakti, karma can be abandoned from 
the very beginning; however, a caveat is offered 
in Visvanatha’s comments to BG 3.26. Karma is 
only possible to abandon if in that instance faith 
in bhakti is possible to be produced. 21 Nothing 
more is said about the precise nature of that 
faith; for our purposes it is not clear whether 

it is weak or firm faith. Therefore, although we 
witness Visvanatha indicating that bhakti practi- 
tioners should not abandon karma until properly 
qualified, he still extols the independent power of 
bhakti to enable the abandonment of karma even 
at the very initial stages of bhakti practice. 

Now, if nothing more was offered by Vis- 
vanatha on the role of karma, we could safely 
conclude that the practice of karma is super- 
fluous in the midst of the greatness of bhakti; 
however, in several other instances in the 
Sarartha-varsini, which I will share, he explicitly 


recommends the practice of karma as a stepping 


stone for one who is not qualified for ananya- 
bhakti or unalloyed pure bhakti. Furthermore, the 
karma practice encouraged by Visvanatha is not 
the conventional karma practice, but uniquely 
infused with bhakti as illustrated in BG 9.27, 
wherein Krsna instructs Arjuna, “Whatever 
you do, whatever you eat, whatever you offer 
and whatever you give away, as well as what- 
ever austerities you execute, son of Kunti, they 
should be performed as an offering for Me.” 22 
In Visvanatha’s comments he clarifies Krsna’s 


instructions: 


Considering, O Arjuna, since presently 
you are not able to abandon karma, 
jnana and so on, and not eligible 

for pure unalloyed bhakti which is 
supreme, and also not eligible for the 
lower sakama-bhakti. Therefore, you 
should execute primarily bhakti mixed 
with karma and jndana, but which is 
free from desires. 22 Whatever action 
you perform i.e. whether performing 
Vedic action or whether performing 
worldly action, whatever you consume 


i.e. food or drink and so on ... according 
to worldly life, whatever you do, what- 
ever austerities you perform, offer all 
only to me. It should be said that this 

is neither bhakti-yoga nor niskama- 
karma-yoga. By niskama-karma-yoga 
one only offers actions to the Lord 
outlined in the scriptures, however not 
worldly actions. This is observed by ev- 
eryone. 24 


Although in this case ViSvanatha encourages 
the practice of karma, the nature of the offer- 
ing differs to the standard practice of niskama- 
karma-yoga. Visvanatha states that karmas 
should be executed so that all actions are offered 
to the Lord and not just karmas pertaining to 
one’s position in the varndsrama system. There- 
fore, the offering is to be conducted in the spirit 
of bhakti with a slight mixture of karma, namely 
karma-misra-pradhani-bhita-bhakti. This illus- 
trates that even though Visvanatha accommo- 
dates karma in his Gita commentary, the spirit of 
selfless bhakti is incorporated within the karma 


offerings and further displays his intentions to 


bring individuals to the path of pure bhakti as 
quickly as possible. To further explore the notion 
of karma-misra-pradhani-bhita-bhakti, I will 
examine other passages found in the Sarartha- 
varsini on this subject. 

Visvanatha also describes the characteristics 
of the karma-misra-bhakta in BG 18.56, declaring 
that he is not even a niskama-bhakta, for he offers 
all actions — nitya, naimittika, Rimya-karmas, 
and even worldly activities, characterised by the 
protection of son, wife, and so on. 25 This rein- 
forces the distinctive type of karma promoted by 
Visvanatha in BG 9.27, bolstering the appeal that 
all actions should be offered to the Lord, not just 
prescribed karmas outlined in the Vedas. Due to 
the dominance of bhakti in this combination of 
karma and bhakti, all karmas are offered. Indeed, 
Visvanatha also states therefore this is known 
as bhakti mixed with karma, rather than karma 
mixed with bhakti. 26 Therefore these descrip- 
tions offer insights into the precise nature of 
karma-misra-bhakti extolled, distinguishing the 
practice from niskama-karma by the offering of 
all armas and with bhakti being the principal 


component in the practice. 


The karma-misra-bhakta is also designated to 
be an intermediate bhakta, a transitional stage 
between the lowest and highest junctures of 
bhakti as depicted in Visvanatha’s comments in 
BG 18.57. In this passage, Visvanatha presents 
Arjuna’s uncertainty regarding his identity 
amongst the varying classifications of bhaktas, 
specifically as an ananya-bhakta (unalloyed pure 
bhakta) or a sakama-bhakta (bhakta with material 
desires); 27 Vigvanatha presents Krsna’s response 


as follows: 


In this regard, you do not have the 
strength to become an ananya-bhakta 
who is all-magnificent, you are also 
not a sakama-bhakta which is the most 
inferior amongst all bhaktas. However, 
you are an intermediate bhakta, con- 
sequently you should offer all karmas, 
duties of your own asrama and worldly 
karmas to me. 28% 


In Visvanatha’s comments, BG 9.27 is also 
referenced to further define the “intermediate 


bhakta.” In light of Visvanatha’s comments, the 


karma-misra-bhakta is defined as an intermediate 
position between that of the ananya-bhakta and 
the sakama-bhakta. Having defined the karma- 
misra-bhakta, I will return to comments from 
Visvanatha on BG 9.27 to further comprehend 
the category of kevala-bhakti or ananya-bhakti. 
Visvanatha is keen to distinguish this type of 


bhakti from any other type of practice as follows: 


However, the bhaktas, offer to their 
favourite deity, the Lord, all the ac- 
tions of their self, mind, life airs and 
senses. This section on bhakti states: 
“In harmony with one’s own nature 
whatever one does with body, words, 
mind, senses, intelligence or self, one 
should offer that to Supreme Narayana 
(BP 11.2.36).” 22 [Opponent]: How- 
ever, when you offer in sacrifice, that 
[sacrifice] is a limb of bhakti which 

is worship, whose objective is Visnu 
only. And you perform penances, 
although penances are of the form 
of vows such as Ekadasi fast and so 
on... Therefore, this is undeviating 


bhakti (ananyda-bhakti). How can 

you state that it is not? [Response:] 
True, although undeviating bhakti is 
not performing an action and then 
offering it to the Lord. Instead, it is 
known that (ananya-bhakti entails) 
only offering it to the Lord. As declared 
by Sri Prahlada (BP 7.5.23) “Hearing, 
chanting, remembering Visnu ...” Here 
it is also said (BP 7.5.24) “If performing 
these nine processes they should be 
offered by a person to Visnu ...”. And 
on this statement the revered Sridhara 
Svami explains “bhakti is performed 
unto the Supreme Visnu and bhakti 

is only offered. Instead of performing 
action then offering it later.” Therefore, 
because of this [Sridhara Svami com- 
ments] this verse (BG 9.27) will not re- 
sult in pure [bhakti]. 3° 


This passage illustrates that ananya-bhakti is 
offering everything and not acting separately 
and then offering it to Krsna. Therefore, verse BG 


9.27 is not included in the category of ananya- 


bhakti as it entails acting first then offering that 
to the Supreme, nor is it included in niskama- 
karma, because all acts are offered, not just pre- 
scribed karmas delineated in the Vedas. Verse 
9.27 exemplifies the practice of the karma-misra- 
bhakta, a mixture of karma and bhakti with 
bhakti being the primary ingredient. Visvanatha 
is keen to clarify the distinctions between 
various types of karma and bhakti, 21 enabling a 
bhakti practitioner to conscientiously progress 
to the highest platform steadily, thus empower- 
ing one to adopt a practice appropriate to their 
standing, whilst being conscious and mindful of 
the ultimate aspiration. Thus, for an individual 
not qualified for ananya-bhakti, Visvanatha em- 
phatically states that they should adopt karma- 
misra-bhakti as an intermediary. 

It is also worth noting that Visvanatha’s 
comments on BG 7.16 introduce us to another 
category which is insightful in the context of our 
discussion. Visvanatha explains that BG 7.16 
describes four types of bhaktas, each of whom are 
eligible for pradhani-bhita-bhakti (bhakti mixed 
with karma or jndna); three of these are known 


as karma-misra-bhaktas and the fourth type is a 


jndna-misra-bhakta. 22 He proceeds to describe 
another type of bhakti known as guni-bhita- 
bhakti, which is observed in the karmis, jnanis 
and yogis, who desire the fruits of their actions 
and so on. However, due to the absence of the 
dominance of the bhakti element in them, this 
guni-bhita-bhakti is not categorised as bhakti, 
due to being mainly karma. Things are named 
according to predominance, therefore in this case 
named karma, jndna and yoga. 33 This category of 
practice, guni-bhiita-bhakti, is not encouraged by 
Visvanatha even though a mixture of bhakti and 
karma as bhakti is not the dominant element in 
this combination and thus contrasts the karma- 
misra-bhakti described, which is also a mixture of 
bhakti and karma, however with bhakti as the pri- 


mary feature. 


Who is eligible to abandon 
karma-misra-bhakti? 

In this final section I will examine Visvanatha’s 
comments to BG 18.66 in which he delineates the 
factor that qualifies one to abandon karma com- 
pletely even karma-misra-bhakti, enabling one 

to solely and fully embrace bhakti. In BG 18.66 


Krsna concludes, “Abandoning all dharmas, just 
take refuge in me alone. I will liberate you from 
all sin. Do not worry.” 34 Vigvanatha comments 


as follows: 


Indeed earlier, [I stated] that you're not 
qualified for the best of all, undeviating 
bhakti (ananya-bhakti) of me [in BG 
18.57]. Previously I said that you have 
the qualification to perform karma- 
misra-bhakti as stated [in BG 9.27] 
“Whatever you do, whatever you eat, 
and so on.” Now, however, out of extra- 
ordinary mercy I bestow you the qual- 
ification indeed for pure bhakti. [I give 
you this qualification for pure bhakti] 
after rejecting the rule that such pure 
bhakti is obtained only through the 
mercy of one-pointed devotee of mine 
if one is lucky. Even though I created 
this rule, I reject it like I gave up my 
promise in the fight with Bhisma. This 
is the idea. And by following my order 
in abandoning regular (nitya) and occa- 
sional (naimittika) acts, you should not 


suspect possible detriment. The com- 
mand to execute regular (nitya) acts by 
me is presented in the Vedas. However 
now, I am presenting the command for 
you to abandon them. Therefore, how 
can sin be possible, in not executing 
regular (nitya) acts? On the contrary, 
therefore, in executing the regular 
(nitya) acts, you will certainly incur 
sin, due to violating my direct order. 35 


As discussed, Visvanatha’s standpoint proposes 
that karma-misra-bhakti can be abandoned only 
when one attains grace from advanced bhaktas; 
in the exceptional case of Arjuna, however, Krsna 
himself bestows this grace. Krsna granting such 
mercy himself is rare and Visvanatha shares an 
example to aid our understanding. Although 
Krsna had taken a vow not to take up weapons 

at Kuruksetra, nevertheless to protect his dear 
devotee, Arjuna, from the imminent assault from 
Bhisma, Krsna was willing to break his vow. In 
the same way, in this instance, Krsna breaks 
convention. Iam tempted to claim that the grace 


referred to by Visvanatha, which is bestowed, 


is synonymous with attaining the firm faith 
mentioned by the former teachers of the tradi- 
tion as outlined in works like the Karmadhikara- 
nirnaya and Karma-vivrti earlier. Thus, it is grace 
embodying firm or mature faith which is re- 
quired to relinquish the jurisdiction of karma and 
adopt the superior process of bhakti solely. He 
emphasises that this shift can only be achieved 
through the mercy of those who are one-pointed 
or completely engrossed on the path of bhakti 

or exceptionally through the direct grace of the 
Supreme. 

Another important consideration to recollect 
from Chapter 3 concerns Visvanatha’s comments 
to BG 7.28 in which he describes the relationship 
between karma and bhakti. He states that by the 
execution of karma, there is an increase in sattva 
or goodness and a decrease in tama or ignorance. 
Therefore, although karma is not considered to 
be the direct cause of bhakti, he nevertheless il- 
lustrates how karma is conducive for progress on 
the path of bhakti. Karma practice establishes a 
sattivic disposition, thus inviting the attention of 
the madhyama bhaktas, which results in the gift 
of bhakti. In other words, although Visvanatha 


maintains bhakti’s self-manifest nature, he com- 
mends karma for bringing an individual to the 
sattva plane which tempts bhakti to manifest 
via the bhaktas. So according to Visvanatha, one 
pursuing bhakti should generally engage in the 
practice of karma-misra-bhakti initially, which 

is outlined in verses such as BG 9.27. This inter- 
mediate stage necessitates that all activities be 
offered to Krsna, contrasting niskama-karma- 
yoga. This practice will provide stability, encour- 
aging a sattva temperament and thus attracting 
the grace of the pure bhaktas, enabling one to 
dismiss karma completely and adopt ananya- 
bhakti qualified by firm faith in bhakti. I have 
summarised Visvanatha’s views on karma-bhakti 


relations in Table 5.1. 


Table 5.1 Visvanatha on karma- 
bhakti relations 


Mode of ue 
: Characteristics 
practice 
Sakama-karma-yoga/ Performs karmas for personal gains 
guni-bhita-bhakti Karma gains its efficacy by being con- 
nected to bhakti 


Karma dominant element in mixture, 
thus knownas “karma” 


Niskama-karma-yoga Only offer karmas based on prescribed 


duties from the Vedas 
Karma-misra-bhakti Offers all actions not just karmas 
(or Karma-misra-prad- based on prescribed duties from the 
hani-bhita-bhakti) Vedas - BG 9.27 
Kevala-bhakti/Ananya- Eligible to abandon karma and only 
bhakti acts for the pleasure of the Lord 


Difficult to attain, only possible by 
achieving grace from the pure bhaktas 
or the Lord directly - BG 18.66 


It is evident that in his Gita commentary 
Visvanatha generally encourages the practice of 
karma in close conjunction with the development 
of bhakti. So much so that the type of karma 
encouraged is that infused with the spirit of 
bhakti from the very beginning of practice. His 
comparison of niskama-karma and karma-misra- 
bhakti in his commentary to BG 9.27 particularly 
highlights his innovation in the practice of karma 
for a bhakta. His recommendation of how karma 
should be executed and offered has strong over- 
tones of bhakti. We can also infer that Vis- 
vanatha’s accommodation of karma according to 
the Gita is more in line with the Karmadhikara- 
nirnaya’s and Karma-vivrti’s outlook on the 
relationship between karma and bhakti; never- 


theless his discordant statements in his Bhaga- 


vata Purdna commentary such as BP 1.5.17 are 
demonstrated by BG 3.26, suggesting that even 
according to his Gita commentary that bhakti 
being independently powerful can theoretically 
be adopted solely from the offset. However, 
Visvanatha’s sustained emphasis on karma- 
misra-bhakti in the Gita indicates that the general 
route for a novice bhakta entails the practice of 
karma as an intermediary initially. This indicates 
that his accommodation of karma is more pro- 
nounced in his Gita commentary than his earlier 
Bhagavata Purana commentary. Therefore, 
although Visvanatha’s position remains essen- 
tially the same on vital matters as his Bhagavata 
Purdna commentary, his Sdrartha-varsini-tika 
appears to promote the accommodation of the 
practice of karma far more. 3° The reasons for 
Visvanatha’s shift in emphasis are unclear. 
Perhaps the broader scope of the Gita in the 
matter of alternative spiritual practices com- 
pared to more esoteric and bhakti-centric texts 
like the Bhagavata Purana made it unavoidable 
for Visvanatha to convey such messages in his 
Gita commentary. Furthermore, he may have 


been responding to the evolving societal trajecto- 


ries and concerns, or simply addressing an alter- 
nate audience compared to his previous exegeses. 
The intended readership for each of the texts may 
have differed; the Bhagavata Purana commentary 
was perhaps prescribed for the renunciate com- 
munity in Vrndavana he was accustomed to, 
whereas his Gita commentary was perhaps 
destined for a wider audience spanning Jaipur. 
Whatever the actual case, there is a consistency 
across his writings; for instance, bhakti’s cause- 
less nature, karma’s dependence on bhakti for 
effectiveness, bhakti’s independent powerful 
status and the ultimate requirement to abandon 


karma are observed through both commentaries. 


Relationship between karma and 
bhakti according to Baladeva 


Having examined Visvanatha’s commentary on 
the Gita, I will now turn to his student Baladeva’s 
Gita-bhisana, the other major contribution on 
the Gita from the Gaudiya Vaisnava tradition 

in this period. I will examine his perspective on 
karma-bhakti relations and compare it to his 


teacher Visvanatha’s Sarartha-varsini, and the 


works of Karmadhikdara-nirnaya and the Karma- 


vivrti. 


Three types of bhakti practitioners 


In the opening to his commentary on the Gita, 
Baladeva introduces us to a unique classification 
of bhaktas which encapsulates his outlook on 
karma-bhakti relations. The system fashioned 
illustrates the role of karma and varndsrama in 
consideration of bhakti practice, thus likely to 
have been configured as a response to the politi- 
cal concerns regarding public engagement at the 
time. In the introduction of the Gita-bhisana he 
describes who is qualified to accept the Gita as 


follows: 


One is considered qualified when 

he has faith in scripture, is fixed in 
dharma and has conquered the senses. 
There are three types of such persons 
known as the sanistha, parinisthita and 
the nirapeksa. Among them, the first 

is known as the sanistha, one who acts 
according to his own dharma [based 

on varndsrama] as worship to Hari, 


although fixed with the desire to see 
the heavens. The second known as the 
parinisthita engages in bhakti to Hari 
and acts for the sake of benefiting the 
people of the world. These two types 
follow their particular asramas. The 
third type called the nirapeksa, who 
are without any asrama, only engage 
in worshipping Hari because of a pure 
heart, purified by prayers, austerities, 
truthfulness, and so on. 27 


In this description, Baladeva outlines three types 
of bhakti practitioners. Two of the practitioners 
are obliged to execute karma or prescribed duties 
pertaining to varnadsrama, namely the sanistha 
and parinisthita. However, their motivations 

to perform varndsrama acts differ; the sanistha 
performs such karmas to attain heavenly realms, 
whereas the parinisthita executes karmas to 
primarily educate others, whilst simultaneously 
executing bhakti. This distinction in motivation 
is reiterated in Baladeva’s comments on BG 18.66, 
in which he states a sanistha should execute 


dharma for purification of the heart and the 


parinisthita should execute dharmas for the sake 
of benefiting the people of the world. 28 There- 
fore, although the parinisthita does not have any 
obligation to execute karma for the purpose of 
purification, they still engage in karma to estab- 
lish standards of ideal conduct. It is likely that 
the classifications adopted by Baladeva were a 
theological response to the pervading pressure 
of conforming to the prescribed modes of public 
conduct curated by Jaisingh II, especially consid- 
ering that similar terminology is adopted in the 
Karma-vivrti and Karmadhikara-nirnaya, such as 
the category of the nirapeksa in reference to Jiva’s 
writings. 

Further perspectives are offered regarding the 
three categories of practitioners in Baladeva’s 
Brahma-sitras commentary, specifically his 
comments upon 3.4.1 and 3.4.32-39 which 
will be referred to. Indeed, in the Brahma-sitras 
3.4.1, Baladeva’s comments provide a summary 
similar to that described in the introduction to 
the Bhagavad-gita concerning the three types of 
practitioners. 2° Therefore, this innovation from 
Baladeva of various bhaktas is not confined to the 


Gita and is found in his other literary contribu- 


tions, and consequently can be considered a criti- 
cal feature of his teachings. 


Svanistha bhakta 
The first type of bhakta according to Baladeva’s 


classification, the svanistha bhakta 4° is described 
in detail in the sutra 3.4.3 2-33. In Baladeva’s 


comments on 3.4.32, he states the following: 


A doubt is presented that if the 
svanistha has obtained knowledge, 
then must he still perform karmas 
prescribed by varnasrama or not? Since 
the result of such karmas culminates 
in this knowledge, having gained this 
result, surely practices are halted as it 
is seen one no longer requires to prac- 
tice karma. 41 


In response to this doubt, it is further stated: 


That karmas derived from dsramas 
must also be performed as they have 
been prescribed, [Baladeva explains 
that] karma is mandatory, and not only 


karmas in relation to one’s dsrama, but 
also, Rarmas in relation to one’s varna. 
Why? Because such acts lead to more 
knowledge. 42 


In other words, karma is not to ever be 
abandoned for the svanistha bhakta as it ac- 
crues knowledge, which is the goal, and more 
knowledge is not disadvantageous. Therefore, 
according to Baladeva, karma is supportive of 
knowledge and thus not detrimental as a practice 
even once one attains this knowledge. This pas- 
sage by Baladeva presents quite an endorsement 
for the practice of karma, suggesting that even 
after gaining knowledge of Brahman, attaining 
effectively a self-realised or liberated state, one 
should still continue to engage in varnasrama. 
This position resembles the stance promoted by 
Krsnadeva “3 that we have analysed earlier, who 
proposes that one continues engaging in karma 
practice even after reaching the highest levels of 
bhakti i.e. raganuga-bhakti. Nevertheless, though 
the practice of karma is encouraged even beyond 
its achieved goal, one should not infer from these 


statements that karma is the cause of liberation 


in this case. This is clarified in stitra 3.4.33 in 
which Baladeva explains that the svanistha 
bhakta continues to execute karma even after 
knowledge emerges, not because karmas are the 
causes of liberation but because they are coop- 
erative towards knowledge. “4 This stance also 
resembles the positions presented by Visvanatha 
and Krsnadeva on the cause of bhakti, who ex- 
plain that karma is not the cause of bhakti, yet its 
practice is favourable for the generation of bhakti. 
Baladeva provides further insight into the 
characteristics of such a svanistha bhakta in his 


comments on sitra 3.4.33 wherein he claims: 


The practice of karma is not that of 
kamya-karmas, due to the result expe- 
rienced, such acts are not motivated 
by selfish desires. The svanistha, who 

is full of knowledge, pursues karma to 
achieve Brahman and secondarily to at- 
tain higher realms and so on. 4° 


Baladeva describes that the svanistha bhakta’s 
visit to the heavens is auxiliary, and he compares 


it to one whois visiting a village on his way to his 


ultimate destination who may touch the grass 
casually on route. 46 Therefore, in the Brahma- 
sutra verses 3.4.32-33, Baladeva proposes that 
the svanistha bhakta should continue to engage 
in varndsrama even after attaining perfection or 
Brahman; he also emphasises that such a person 
is distinct from one executing karma for sensual 
pursuits, and rather his motivation to execute 
karma is not primarily to attain the heavens but 


to attain Brahman. 


Parinistha bhakta 


Having examined the svanistha bhakta, I will 
elaborate on Baladeva’s second category of 
bhaktas the parinisthita bhakta. 47 In BG 9.27 the 
following is stated by Baladeva regarding the 
parinisthita bhakta: 


However, you as a parinisthita should 
execute bhakti in the form of chanting 
and so on, [and] for the sake of bene- 
fitting the people of the world offer all 
karmas [to me}, this is also performing 
bhakti to me. 48 


In the case of the parinisthita bhakta, Baladeva 
recommends that all karmas should be offered 

to the Supreme as well as performing bhaga- 
vata-dharma such as chanting the glories of the 
Supreme. He lists various activities that one can 
offer to the Supreme, delineating a wide range of 
activities both Vedic and worldly, for instance, 
acts that are useful to sustain the body, Vedic 
sacrifices executed such as oblations for the agni- 
hotra and whatever food, gold and so on, that are 
given away to saints, the yearly candrayana and 
so on. 42 Baladeva then proceeds to declare the 


following: 


and this form of offering all actions 

is not to be considered the same as 

the bhakti of the sanisthas. Due to the 
offering in this regard [of] only Vedic 
actions by the sanisthas. However, only 
the parinisthitas is [described] here, due 
to offering all actions as commanded 
by the master in (BG 9.27) “whatever 
you do.” 50 


This description of the parinisthita bhakta 
mirrors Visvanatha’s notion of the karma-misra- 
bhakta described in his comments on BG 9.27 
discussed earlier. The parinisthita bhakta is dis- 
tinguished from the sanistha as he offers all acts 
just as the karma-misra-bhakta and not just Vedic 
actions. His motivation is to benefit others by 
becoming the ideal example of public conduct 
for the wider society, acting in this way is also 
equivalent to executing bhakti, a significant en- 
dorsement for performing karma according to 
Baladeva’s comments. 

So far it has been described that the 
parinisthita bhakta has two primary responsi- 
bilities, firstly, executing bhagavata-dharma and 
secondly executing varnadsrama-dharma for the 
sake of benefiting others. Thus a natural question 
arises: what is the extent of one’s responsibilities 
to each of these activities? A definitive response 
to this question is presented in Baladeva’s com- 
ments in the final chapter of the Bhagavad-gita, 
in BG 18.56-57. In these verses Baladeva explains 
that a person who takes shelter of Krsna as his 
primary concern yet still executes prescribed 


karmas incidentally is a parinisthita bhakta. 


51 Jn other words, Baladeva’s asserts that the 
parinisthita bhakta in all cases performs bhaga- 
vata-dharma as his primary duty, and karma only 
if possible. It is evident from this passage that 

he advocates the practice of bhagavata-dharma 
over the execution of varndsrama-dharma. Fur- 
ther details in this regard are also provided in 
Baladeva’s examination of the parinisthita bhakta 
in Brahma-sitras 3.4.34-35. It is similarly pro- 


posed here that a parinisthita has two core duties: 


Firstly, he performs karma according to 
the dharma of varnasrama for the sake 
of benefiting the people of the world, 
and concurrently performs dharma in 
relation to the Lord such as hearing of 
his narrations, and so on, out of love. 52 


However, in siitra 3.4.34, a doubt is presented: 


For a parinisthita, is it possible to 
perform both acts simultaneously, or 
must he perform them sequentially? 
The purvapaksa argues that the si- 
multaneous execution of varndsrama- 


dharma and bhagavata-dharma cannot 
be done and as the neglect of pre- 
scribed karmas is faulty there is no cer- 
tain directive. 53 


The doubt presented concludes in the proposi- 
tion that there seems to be no priority between 
varnasrama-dharma and bhagavata-dharma prac- 
tices, and therefore if a conflict arises between 
them, either can be performed by the parinisthita 
bhakta. However, Baladeva protests and proceeds 
to stress that in all circumstances the parinisthita 
should always execute the activities pertaining to 
bhagavata-dharma. Baladeva, responding to the 


purvapaksa’s claim, explains: 


Not in every circumstance is one 
obliged to perform one’s own dharma 
according to varnasrama. However, 
bhagavata-dharma is certainly to be 
done by the parinisthita and one’s own 
varnasrama-dharma may be performed 
if somehow one has time. 54 


Baladeva states that both the sruti and the smrti 
texts also verify this viewpoint. >> Baladeva 
stresses that bhagavata-dharma must always be 
executed, whereas the execution of varndsrama 
is optionally performed. This contrasts the 
position of the svanistha bhakta who is obliged to 
perform varndsrama-dharma even after attain- 
ing perfection, whereas the parinisthita bhakta 
performs varndsrama-dharma acts as long it does 
not impede the execution of bhagavata-dharma 
activities. Commenting on the following sitra 
3.4.35, Baladeva reassures the parinisthita prac- 
titioner that no sin is incurred by not executing 
the varnadsrama karmas due to the practice of 
bhagavata-dharma. Baladeva claims that the 
parinisthita bhakta is not overcome by faults 
born from not executing karmas according to 
one’s own @srama due to the obligation of hear- 
ing narrations of the Lord and so on. 5° Thus, it 
is established in this section that even though 

a parinisthita bhakta is encouraged to perform 
varndsrama acts alongside bhagavata-dharma, it 
is also stressed that the execution of bhagavata- 
dharma is more important than the performance 


of varnadsrama karmas. 


It is also worth noting that in this section 
of the Brahma-sitras, the purvapaksa to refute 
Baladeva’s stance offers a verse from the Visnu 
Purana that indicates that the performance of 
varnadsrama-dharma acts is considered essential 
to pleasing Visnu. The purvapaksa shares Visnu 
Purana 3.8.9 which states: “Visnu, the supreme 
person, is worshipped by a person whose conduct 
is in accordance with varndsrama. There is no 
other path to satisfy him.” 57 The puirvapaksa 
claims that this verse serves as evidence that 
varndsrama-dharma acts must always be exe- 
cuted. However, Baladeva offers an alternative 
interpretation or a corrective reading of this 
verse, a perspective which suggests that this 
verse intends to rather demonstrate that an in- 
dividual who participates in varnasrama should 
also worship Visnu because this is what actually 
satisfies Visnu. He contends that the emphasis 
in this verse is on the expression “ardadhyate” 
or “worship,” rather than the execution of 
varnasrama. 58 In this way, Baladeva rationalises 
his stance claiming even in this verse bhdgavata- 
dharma is portrayed as superior to varndsrama- 


dharma, further reinforcing his position. To 


supplement his reading of this verse, Baladeva 
also quotes an earlier passage in the Visnu Pu- 
rana 2.13.9-11, where the case of King Bharata 

is depicted. This example illustrates a King who 
due to being absorbed in the worship of the 
Supreme neglected the performance of karmas. 
Nevertheless, despite his negligence, the King’s 
engagement in bhagavata-dharma protected him 
from incurring sin. Therefore, Baladeva argues 
that the later verse in Visnu Purana 3.8.9 should 
be understood in light of the earlier verses de- 
scribed in the Visnu Purana, such as the chronicle 
of King Bharata. Thus, Baladeva demonstrates to 
the reader that although the parinisthita bhakta 
performs varndsrama-dharma acts to educate 
others, whilst simultaneously performing bhaga- 
vata-dharma activities, if for whatever reason a 
conflict arises between these two dharmas, then 
bhagavata-dharma activities should prevail, and 
one can be rest assured that no sin is incurred 
due to the relinquishment of varnasrama-dharma 


acts. 


Nirapeksa bhakta 


Having outlined the responsibilities and the obli- 
gations of the svanistha and parinisthita bhaktas, 
Baladeva proceeds to describe the final type of 
bhakta, the nirapeksa. In Baladeva’s comments 
upon BG 9.27 he briefly refers to the nirapeksa 
as follows: “By verses such as BG 9.14 ‘satatam 
.... the bhakti of the nirapeksas is described by 
me to you.” 5° The implication here is that the 
nirapeksas do not partake in varndsrama-dharma 
acts, and only perform bhagavata-dharma ac- 
tivities such as chanting the names of the lord, 
offering respects to the Supreme and so on, as de- 
lineated in BG 9.14. ©9 Hence, they are completely 
engrossed and engaged in bhagavata-dharma acts 
continuously, and do not participate in karmas 
pertaining to varnasrama-dharma at all. §1 
Baladeva also describes the nirapeksa bhakta 
further in sutras 3.4.36-8. In these passages, 
Baladeva responds to the proposition that those 
who have no @srama cannot have knowledge as 
it is well known that asrama-dharma is the cause 


of knowledge. ©2 To counter this view, Baladeva 


refers to the case of a great female sage known 
as Gargi Vachaknaviin his comments to sutra 
3.4.36, ©3 as follows: 


Those who do not belong to an asrama, 
who have an inherent dispassion 
present, having attained impressions 
from previous lives, and who are pu- 
rified by performing dharmas such 

as japa, austerities, truth and so on, 
knowledge arises, even though they 
haven't executed karmas in this present 
life. This is seen in examples like Gargi, 
who was a knower of Brahman. &4 


Gargi Vachaknavi is provided as an example of 
someone who hadn’t performed karmas in this 
life, nevertheless due to purification attained by 
execution of dharmas in previous lives, is self- 
realised by virtue of knowledge and exempt from 
the jurisdiction of karma. The Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad details her participation in a debate 
with Yajnavalkya at King Janaka’s court. §5 In this 
regard, in siitra 3.4.39, ©© the superior standing 


of the nirapeksa is outlined in contrast to one 


within an dsrama, with reference to the case of 
Gargi Vachaknavi and her loftier position in com- 
parison to Yajnavalkya. The prelude to this sutra 
presents a doubt — “it has been demonstrated that 
those within an dsrama such as Yajnavalkya and 
those outside of an Gsrama such as Gargi possess 
knowledge or vidya. Amongst them, are those 
within an asrama or those outside of an dsrama 
better?” ©? Baladeva in response reasons that 
“the nirapeksas such as Gargi are superior, why? 
Because of the mark of their greater knowledge 
as it is heard of [in scriptures].” © A reassurance 
is also provided in his comments to sutra 3.4.41, 
such a nirapeksa is not in danger of falling from 
their position and succumbing to an asrama, for 
the nirapeksa, enjoys pleasure in Brahman; thus 
there is no danger of falling from this state. §9 
In this way, Baladeva illustrates even though a 
nirapeksa bhakta remains outside the jurisdiction 
of the varnasrama-dharma system, they remain 
unfaltering in their practice due to their resolute 
absorption in Brahman. 

Baladeva also asserts that the company of 
saints has the ability to purify and produce 


knowledge independent of varnasrama-dhar- 


mas. This is illustrated in Baladeva’s comments 
to siitra 3.4.37, 72 in which he states that the 
nirapeksa practitioner by the strength of the 
association of saints easily acquires knowledge 
for liberation due to the special grace of the Lord, 
as verified by BP 2.2.37 and BP 5.12.12. Thus 
Baladeva, declares that due to actions in previous 
lives and by the power of saints, one is eligible to 
relinquish all obligations to perform varndsrama- 
dharma acts for the purpose of purification 
(svanistha) or for the sake of educating others 
(parinisthita) and is subsequently considered 

a nirapeksa bhakta. 71 Through the description 

of the nirapeksa bhakta, the superior nature of 
bhagavata-dharma in comparison to varnasrama- 
dharma from the perspective of Baladeva is also 
once again evident. 

The nirapeksa bhakta is considered the highest 
of the three categories of bhaktas and this is 
further highlighted in Baladeva’s comments 
to BG 12.13-19, in which the ideal qualities 
characterising bhaktas are delineated. Baladeva 
postulates that each of these qualities appears 
within the three types of bhaktas mentioned and 
in verse 19; he further states that these dharmic 


qualities, such as non-enmity, are universally 
accepted by the three types of bhaktas, the 
sanistha, the parinisthita and the nirapeksa, and 
understood to emerge proportionately according 
to the category of bhakta. 72 In other words, the 
qualities are imbibed to its highest degree in 

the nirapeksa and manifests its lowest concen- 
tration in the sanistha. This demonstrates the 
hierarchy between these categories. Thus, from 
analysing Baladeva’s comments to the Bhagavad- 
gita and the Brahma-sutras, an examination of 
his tripartite categorisation of bhaktas, namely 
the sanistha, parinisthita and nirapeksa bhaktas 
has been undertaken. Table 5.2 isa summary of 


Baladeva’s views. 


Table 5.2 Baladeva on karma-— 


bhakti relations 
ee jurisdiction 
Type of bhakta Activities J 
of karma 
Sanistha (or Svanistha) Performs varnasrama Mandatory performance of 
karmas but avoids kamya- varnasrama karmas even after 
karmas. Incidentally attaining knowledge 
reaches the heavens as pri- 
mary objective is to attain 
Brahman 
Parinistha (or Parinisthita) Executes bhdgavata- The jurisdiction of vamasrama 
dharma and secondarily, karmas dependent on the com- 
if there is no conflict, per- pletion of bhagavata-dharma 
forms varnasrama-dharma duties. Example: King Bharata 


for the sake of benefiting 
the wider society 


Nirapeksa Engages solely in bhaga- No jurisdiction of varndsrama- 
vata-dharma. Complete dharma. Example: Gargi 
absorption in Brahman, Vachaknavi 
thus no danger of falling 


from this position 


The notion of lokasangraha 
according to Visvanatha 


The notion of lokasangraha is a principal feature 
of karma-bhakti relations. Having examined 
the significance of lokasangraha in the Karma- 
vivrti and the Karmadhikara-nirnaya, I will 
now explore its usage within the Gita commen- 
taries of Visvanatha and Baladeva. I will begin 
by highlighting Visvanatha’s promotion and 
engagement with the notion. Recollecting the 
ambiguity concerning his support of karma in 
light of bhakti practice, an endorsement by Vis- 
vanatha on this concept would bolster the claim 
of a mandatory obligation to responsible public 
conduct defined by karma for the members of the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava sect. 

Returning to a verse that is frequently refer- 
enced in relation to the notion of lokasangraha, 
Bhagavad-gita 3.20, in which Krsna states that 


“simply by executing karma, kings like Janaka, 


although situated in perfection, were obliged 

to execute karma for the sake of benefiting the 
people of the world,” 72an endorsement by 
Visvanatha on the notion of lokasangraha would 
anticipate an elaborate commentarial presenta- 
tion here. However, Visvanatha in his comments 
merely glosses over the term lokasangraha de- 
scribing the concept as the execution of karma 
to instruct the world. 74 The lack of attention 
offered by Visvanatha appears to diminish the 
significance of public responsibility based on the 
notion of lokasangraha. However, his deployment 
of this verse in the Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu of 
Rupa suggests otherwise; indeed, he utilises this 
precise verse, BG 3.20, to stress the critical role 
of lokasangraha for the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect 
member. Rupa in the Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu 
asserts that the adoption of bhakti can nullify all 
sin, even destroying an individual’s prdrabdha- 
karma, or the results of sins that have already 
manifest in this life, i.e. body, family, caste and so 
on. To substantiate his claim, Rupa refers to BP 
3.33.6, which states: 


Even if one is a “dog-eater,” he imme- 
diately becomes qualified to perform 
Vedic sacrifice if he hears or chants 
the name of the Lord, offers respects, 
remembers the Lord, what to speak 
of one who has an audience with the 
Lord? 75 


In response, Visvanatha raises a possible objec- 
tion — despite being eligible to execute sacrifices, 
why does the bhakta formerly a “dog-eater” still 
not perform sacrifices? He responds to this doubt 
by declaring that such a person refrains from 
performing sacrifices as he does not place his 
faith and trust in such Vedic rituals ordained 

by karma. However, intriguingly, in contrast, al- 
though not obliged, pure Vaisnava householders 
execute such karma, setting ideal standards for 
the sake of the welfare of the people of the world. 
In this context, Visvanatha refers to BG 3.20, to 
reinforce his standpoint, stressing that certain 
Vaisnavas sustain public and social ideals regard- 
less of their devotional status by offering a model 
example to benefit the wider society. In a similar 


fashion, he claims that the low-caste person 


now Vaisnava may abstain from performing 
certain Vedic duties despite now being eligible, 
to similarly avoid causing social disruption, since 
the general population may be unsettled by his 
sudden adoption of such activities. As such his 
abstention also constitutes a form of lokasan- 
graha. 76 Vigvanatha’s comments on lokasan- 
graha in this setting therefore seem to insinuate 
that public responsibility is a serious concern for 
the Gaudiya Vaisnavas, particularly in relation to 
the duties publicly executed pertaining to one’s 
social standing for the sake of maintaining social 
order. In other words, the Gaudiya Vaisnavas 
should be sensitive to the public expectations 

of responsibilities pertaining to the prevailing 
social orders. Visvanatha’s perspective delineated 
in the Bhagavata Purana seemed to postulate the 
unsuitability of the execution of karma in the 
context of bhakti practice; however, his position 
on lokasangraha in the Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu 
indicates that there remains an obligation for 
bhaktas to execute varndsrama karmas under 
specific conditions. Visvanatha also alludes to 
the significance of the concept of lokasangraha in 


relation to verse 1.2.13 of the Bhagavata Purana, 


which states: “Thus, best of the twice-born brah- 
mins, according to the divisions of varndsrama 
by men, the perfection of executed dharma is 

to please Hari.” 77 In Vigvanatha’s comments, 

he asserts that varndsrama-dharma or duties 
pertaining to karma are a wasted endeavour for 
those pursuing bhakti and therefore ultimately 
unnecessary, which appears to be a prevalent 
viewpoint in his Bhadgavata Purana commentary. 


However, he remarks: 


Those bhaktas of the East [Bengal] and 
so on, even the resolute ones, only by 
pressure from family [attached] to 
karma, out of respect for that, causes 
one to perform karma. This is certainly 
not the cause of [actual] karma as they 
have acted without faith [as their faith 
remains only for bhakti]. 78 


Therefore, Visvanatha acknowledges that even 
pure bhaktas may indulge in karma in extenu- 
ating circumstances such as family pressures; 
nevertheless they do so in such a way that does 


not jeopardise their bhakti status. To substan- 


tiate his declaration that pure bhaktas incur 
no reactions for the external performance of 
vamdasrama karmas, Visvanatha refers to BG 
17.28: “That which is executed and performed as 
penance, charity and fire sacrifice without faith, 
is described as false, O son of Prtha and is not 
consequential after death nor in this life.” 79 In 
this example, although Visvanatha is not explic- 
itly promoting the practice of lokasangraha as he 
seems to do with his usage of BG 3.20 explored 
earlier; nevertheless, he concedes that pure bhak- 
tas occasionally engage in karma for the sake of 
others such as obligations to family members. 
He also intriguingly postulates that this karma 
practice transpires in regions like Bengal, which 
was a major hub for Gaudiya Vaisnavas, perhaps 
indicative of how this province contrasted the 
practices adopted in Vrndavana. Visvanatha also 
justifies such participation in karma by claiming 
that as long as one’s faith remains in bhakti, one 
is not impeded by such karma practice. 
Returning to the Bhakti-rasadmrta-sindhu, 
another instructive passage on this subject 
from Visvanatha is offered in his comments to 


Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu 1.1.11 as he discusses 


the attitude an ideal bhakta displays towards 
varnadsrama duties. Herein he cautions the bhakti 
practitioner over the dangers of karma and jndna 
practice, but nevertheless declares that one can 
engage in these practices if positioned in rela- 
tion to bhakti appropriately. In this regard, Vis- 


vanatha states the following: 


The term “Stinyam” as used before (in 
anyabhilisita-suinyam ...) is not used. 
The import is to prohibit only karma 
and jndna, covering bhakti [and not 
avoid them completely]. Performing 
karmas with faith due to fear of sin 

in not performing obligatory karmas 
according to the command of prescrip- 
tions, certainly covers bhakti. And per- 
forming karmas with faith considering 
this the means of that which is desired 
as a form of bhakti is also a covering 

of bhakti. Therefore, for a great person 
who performs karmas such as sraddha, 
offerings to his ancestors although 
without faith in them and for the sake 
of benefiting the people of the world, 


this is not considered outside pure de- 
votion, 8° 


This perspective from Visvanatha permits the 
coexistence or simultaneous practice of bhakti 
and karma, as long as one’s faithful disposition is 
not jeopardised, preserving its shelter in bhakti 
only. In other words, karma should not conceal 
bhakti (anavrtam) rather than the practice of 
karma having to be shunned entirely (stinyam). 
Therefore, if an individual’s faith is deposited in 
bhakti only, despite engaging in karma for the 
benefit of others, this is still firmly within the 
boundaries of pure bhakti, consequently the su- 
perficial execution of karma is not an inhibition 
for the practice of pure bhakti in consideration 
of this theological reasoning. This passage from 
Visvanatha resembles the rational for karma 
practice found in the concluding summary of 
Karmadhikara-nirnaya which also references 
Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu 1.1.11 to illustrate that it 
is one’s faithful disposition that determines the 
quality of one’s bhakti irrespective of the adop- 


tion of karma. 


These examples from Visvanatha illustrate 
that pure Vaisnavas are permitted occasionally 
to partake in karmic rituals to preserve tra- 
ditional social customs for the benefit of the 
wider society. Despite the ambiguity concerning 
Visvanatha’s position on public responsibility, it 
is evident from this section that there remains 
a public responsibility for Vaisnavas pertaining 
to social conduct and behaviour. This public 
accountability is especially highlighted by Vis- 
vanatha’s appeal of adopting appropriate action 
to uphold established modes of behaviour in 
the public domain by his deployment of BG 3.20 
in the Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu. However, Vis- 
vanatha also stresses that if such karma is to be 
undertaken, it should be embraced cautiously 
and one’s faith in pure bhakti should be guarded; 
thus having embraced such precautionary con- 
siderations karma may be adopted. Visvanatha’s 
position on lokasangraha reveals further support 
for the practice of karma for a Gaudiya Vaisnava 


member. 


The notion of lokasangraha 
according to Baladeva 


To complete our examination of lokasangraha 
from the key Gaudiya Vaisnava voices in 
this era, I will proceed to explore Baladeva’s 
perspective on this notion. The role of lokasan- 
graha according to Baladeva has already been 
introduced in our survey of the parinisthita 
bhakta. The principle of lokasangraha was iden- 
tified as the motivating force that propels the 
intermediate bhakta to participate in prescribed 
karmas pertaining to varnadsrama, as evidenced in 
Baladeva’s comments in the introduction of the 
Bhagavad-gita, BG 18.66 and BG 9.27 examined 
earlier. In these examples, it has been emphat- 
ically illustrated by Baladeva that although 
the parinisthita bhakta is exempt from the juris- 
diction of karma, he nevertheless continues to 
engage in varndsrama-dharma karmas to benefit 
the wider society. 

In respect to BG 3.20, a critical reference to 
the notion of lokasangraha, Baladeva’s comments 


elucidate the responsibilities of the parinisthita 


bhakta. He begins by stating that saints purify 
their hearts by executing karma and subse- 
quently attain the perfection of self-realisation; 
81 this is declared by Baladeva to encourage the 
uptake of karma. Baladeva proceeds to outline a 


purvapaksa’s view or an opponent’s view: 


A sanistha who realises the self no 
longer requires to execute karma to 
realise the self, why then shoulda 
parinisthita who has realised his self 
and the Paramatma be instructed in 
the practice of karma? 82 


In response, Baladeva conveys the following: 


Yes, you are certainly as such [a 
parinisthita bhakta], nevertheless for 
the sake of benefiting the people of the 
world, you should execute karma. If me 
and Arjuna perform karma, the entire 
world will also execute their karma. If I 
act in acontrary manner, ignorant peo- 
ple seeing my example, would abandon 


action and fall. Safeguarding the peo- 
ple of the world is the outcome. 22 


This passage from Baladeva in BG 3.20 conveys 
the critical significance of public responsibility 
derived from the notion of lokasangraha. Even 
Arjuna and Krsna himself were willing to bear 
the burden of orthodox karma practices for the 
welfare and protection of the general society; 
the parinisthita bhakta is encouraged to adopt 
the same responsibility according to Baladeva. A 
few verses later in chapter three of the Bhagavad- 
gita Baladeva, paraphrasing Krsna, offers further 
instructions for the parinisthita bhakta in BG 
3.25. He states, “Therefore, although you are 
fixed [in knowledge], for the benefit of the people 
of the world act according to your own karma as 
prescribed in the Vedas.” °4 He further adds, “As 
an ignorant person executes karmas attached to 
desiring results, in the same way although one 

is full of knowledge (self-realised), he should 
execute karmas, however, detached [and] void of 
desire for the results.” 85 These comments illus- 
trate that the parinisthita bhakta should execute 
karma superficially, appearing just like a worldly 


minded person, whilst maintaining a spirit of 
detachment, for the sake of upholding ideal Vedic 
standards of conduct. These two references in 
chapter three of the Bhagavad-gita definitively 
outline the extent of public responsibility and en- 
gagement, grounded upon the notion of lokasan- 
graha for the parinisthita bhaktas. 

The parinisthita bhakta’s sacrifice of executing 
varndsrama-dharmas out of compassion for 
those less enlightened does not go unnoticed or 
unrewarded. Indeed, they become recipients of 
an abundance of grace from the Lord as outlined 
in verse BG 9.27. Baladeva presents Krsna’s joy, 
stating therefore, “due to benefiting the people 
of the world for my sake, you will receive my 
mercy in abundance.” £° In other words, Krsna is 
extremely pleased with the parinisthita bhakta 
who accepts the inconvenience of executing 
karma, although beyond its jurisdiction, purely 
for the welfare of other members within their 
public sphere. Baladeva explains further in his 
commentary to this verse, declaring “Indeed 
that to expel the Lord’s troubles undertaken to 
benefit the people of the world, they [instead] 


act [to establish the model exemplar], bringing 


the Lord pleasure.” 8? The parinisthita bhaktas 
partake in the noble and selfless deed of reliev- 
ing the Lord of the exertions to maintain ideal 
public standards in the world by instead per- 
sonally acting in a manner that supports this 
objective. Their selfless acts do not go unnoticed, 
having brought great satisfaction to the Lord, 
which is the essence of bhakti practice; they are 
bestowed abundant grace from the Lord, who 
rewards them profusely for adopting this modus 
operandi. 

In these references Baladeva illustrates the 
precise nature of public responsibility, founded 
upon the notion of lokasangraha, for the in- 
termediate bhakta or the parinisthita bhakta. 
Consequently, Baladeva appeals for suitable 
action and conduct to be employed to uphold 
orthodox modes of living in the public arena. 
Lokasangraha becomes the primary motivating 
force that implores the parinisthita bhakta to par- 
take in varnadsrama-dharma acts, further spurred 
on knowing that this behaviour brings joy to 
the Lord and alleviates the Lord from his own 
labours to uplift the people of this world. The 


parinisthita bhakta is reassured that such efforts 


are not in vain and in accepting this burden the 
parinisthita bhaktas are rewarded copiously by 
the Lord. Baladeva’s promotion of lokasangraha 
reveals emphatically the vital importance of pub- 
lic responsibility for the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect 


member in this era. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has offered perspectives from 
Visvanatha and Baladeva regarding the rela- 
tionship between karma and bhakti, and no- 
tions such as lokasangraha derived primarily 
from the ideas outlined in their respective Gita 
commentaries, the Sarartha-varsini and the 
Gita-bhisana. This analysis provides an insight 
into their theological positions on the extent of 
public engagement and responsibility required 
for a Gaudiya Vaisnava bhakti practitioner. These 
unprecedented contributions on the Bhagavad- 
gita, and of special interest for this book, their 
karma-bhakti perspectives may have been a 
response to the political pressures stemming 
from Jaipur and thus resemble to some degree 


the viewpoints illustrated in the Karmadhikara- 


nirnaya and the Karma-vivrti. It is evident from 
both these Gita commentaries that Visvanatha 
and Baladeva permit and often encourage the 
practice of karma in conjunction with the devel- 
opment of bhakti, revealing a harmony between 
karma and bhakti which would have been an 
indispensable necessity in this period of reforma- 
tion. Furthermore, in investigating the topic of 
lokasangraha it is also demonstrated that there is 
a consciously developed public theology which 
operates beyond the principle of adopting karma 
until one is eligible to abandon it according to 
both Visvanatha and Baladeva, highlighted espe- 
cially through their usage and comments on BG 
3.20. Thus, from this analysis, it is apparent that 
for members of the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect there 
is a public responsibility to adhere to determined 
by the scriptural codes and norms pertaining to 
karma and varndsrama, whether for the purpose 
of purification or for the sake of lokasangraha. 
Comparing the positions offered by Vis- 
vanatha and Baladeva on karma-bhakti relations 
with the Karmdadhikdra-nirnaya and the Karma- 
vivrti, we notice some striking similarities; for 


instance, both presentations by Visvanatha and 


Baladeva advocate an obligation to execute pre- 
scribed karmas for novice bhaktas, as has been 
demonstrated in the Karmadhikara-nirnaya and 
the Karma-vivrti. The concept of lokasangraha is 
a prevalent theme of the Karmadhikara-nirnaya 
and the Karma-vivrti, and similarly Baladeva also 
stresses the uptake of lokasangraha for those 
who are parinisthita bhaktas, inducing them to 
execute karma acts to mitigate the Lord of his 
burden to elevate the people of this world. Vis- 
vanatha also permits the execution of karma for 
the sake of social upliftment established by the 
notion of lokasangraha, in order to sustain the 
prevalent social orders. However, Visvanatha 
cautions the bhakti practitioner upon execut- 
ing both karma and bhakti, stressing that one’s 
faith should remain only in bhakti and only 
then is one’s pure bhakti status not concealed. 
This viewpoint resembles the position of the 
Karmadhikdara-nirnaya on the same matter; 
indeed, both Visvanatha and Karmddhikara- 
nirnaya employ BRS 1.1.11 to substantiate this 
view. Furthermore, Baladeva’s stipulation that 
the sanistha bhakta should continue to execute 


karma even after attaining self-realisation re- 


veals his overwhelming support for karma. This 
stance resembles Krsnadeva’'s avid promotion 
of karma in the Karma-vivrti, even after having 
reached the very highest stages of bhakti. 
Despite these similarities there are also tangi- 
ble differences found between these authors and 
the works of Karmadhikara-nirnaya and Karma- 
vivrti. For instance, if there is a conflict between 
varndsrama-dharma and bhdgavata-dharma, 
then Baladeva declares that a parinisthita bhakta 
should prioritise the execution of bhagavata- 
dharma and subsequently will not incur sin for 
neglecting his responsibilities to varndsrama- 
dharma. Furthermore, highlighting the nirapeksa 
bhakta category, Baladeva postulates that there 
exists a person who has no obligation whatsoever 
to execute dharma according to varndsrama, 
which resembles the ananya-bhakta found in 
Visvanatha’s writings. However, such a cate- 
gory of bhakta is not explicitly delineated in the 
Karmadhikara-nirnaya or the Karma-vivrti, per- 
haps avoided deliberately to divert attention to 
circumvent demoting the importance of karma 
in light of pure bhakti practice. Visvanatha also 


continually extols the position of bhakti as most 


superior, for instance, by demonstrating karma’s 
effectiveness as determined by its connection 

to bhakti. He evens indicates that karma can be 
sidestepped altogether due to the independent 
power of bhakti which serves as a reminder of the 
criticism Visvanatha encountered in the Karma- 
vivrti based on his reading of key passages in 

the Bhagavata Purana. However, Visvanatha’s 
frequent references to his innovative practice 

of karma recommended for a bhakta, which 
although a mixture of karma and bhakti is 
primarily constituted of the element of bhakti, 
symptomises the rising significance of karma 
practice for Visvanatha. Therefore, it appears 
that Baladeva and even Visvanatha endeavoured 
to address the politico-religious pressures per- 
vading this period through their Gita commen- 
taries; however, they did so in a way that did not 
compromise the superior status of bhakti within 
Gaudiya Vaisnava philosophy. Nevertheless, such 
presentations provide inspiration for individuals 
who are concerned or embroiled in the political 


or social sphere. 
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mano vaiphalyabhava-matram pratipadayati. 

14. satka-trikam idam sarva-vidy4-siro- 
ratnam Sri-gita-sastram mahanarghya- 
rahasyatama-bhakti-samputam bhavati 
| prathamam karma-satkam yasyadhara- 
pidhanam kanakam bhavati | antyam jnana- 
satkam yasyottara-pidhanam mani-jatitam 
kanakam bhavati | tayor madhyavarti-satka- 
gata bhaktis trijagad-anarghya sri-krsna- 
vasikarini mahamani-matallika virajate, 
yasyah paricarika taduttara-pidhanardha- 
gata man-mana bhava ity adi padya-dvayi 
catuh-sasthy-aksara suddha bhavatiti 
budhyate. 

15. As also referred to in Chapter 3 of this book. 

16. vyamisreneva vakyena buddhirh mo- 
hayasiva me, tad ekam vada niscitya yena 
Sreyo ‘ham apnuyam. 

17. bho vayasya arjuna satyam gunatita bhaktih 
sarvotkrstaiva, kintu sa yadrechika-mad- 
aikantaika-maha-bhakta-krpaika-labhyatvat 
purusodyama-sadhya na bhavati, ata eva 
nistraigunyo bhava gunatitaya mad-bhaktya 
tvam nistraigunyo bhiya ity asirvada eva 


dattah, sa ca yada phalisyati tada tadrsa- 


yadrcechikaikantika-bhakta-krpaya praptam 
api lapsyase, simpratam tu karmany evad- 
hikaras te iti. 

18. na buddhi-bhedam janayed ajnanam karma- 
sanginam | josayet sarva-karmani vidvan 
yuktah samacaran. 

19. svayarn nihsreyasarh vidvan na vakty ajnaya 
karma hi| na rati rogino ‘pathyarh vanchato 
‘pi bhisaktamah. 

20. satyam | tat khalu bhakty-upadestrka- 
visayam idam tu jnanopadestrka-visayam 
ity avirodhah | jnanasyantahkarana-suddhy- 
adhinatvat | tac chuddhes tu niskama-kar- 
madhinatvat, bhaktes tu svatah prabalyad 
antahkarana-suddhi-paryantanapeksatvat 
| yadi bhaktau sraddham utpadayitum 
Saknuyat, tada karminam buddhi-bhedam 
api janayet, bhaktau sraddhavatam karméa- 
nadhikarat. 

21. bhaktau sraddham utpadayitum saknuyat. 

22. yat karosi yad asnasi yaj juhosi dadasi yat 
yat tapasyasi kaunteya tat kurusva mad- 
arpanam. 

23. apeksayam bho arjuna sampratam tavat 


tava karma-jnanadinam tyaktum asakyatvat 


sarvotkrstayam kevalayam ananya-bhaktau 
nadhikaro napi nikrstayam sakama-bhaktau, 
tasmat tvam niskamam karma-jnana-misram 
pradhani-bhitam eva bhaktim kurv ity aha yat 
karositi dvabhyam. 

24. laukikam vaidikam va yat karma tvam 
karosi, yad asnasi vyavaharato bhojana- 
panadikam yat karosi tat tapasyasi tapah 
karositat sarvam mayy evarpanam yasya 
tad yatha syat tatha kuru, na cayam 
niskama-karma-yoga eva na tu bhakti-yoga 
iti vacyam, niskama-karmibhih sastra- 
vihitam karmaiva bhagavaty arpyate, na tu 
vyavaharikam kim api krtam, tathaiva sar- 
vatra drsteh. 

25. so ‘pi kim punar niskama-bhakta ity arthah 
| sarva-karmAny api nitya-naimittika- 
kamyani putra-kalatradi-posana-laksanani 
vyavaharikany api sarvani kurvanah. 

26. He claims in his comments to BG 18.56 the 
prefix “a” (in the term Gsrayate) indicates the 
dominance of service, whereas the usage of 
the expression “api” indicates the secondary 
nature of other actions. Thus, he practices 


bhakti mixed with karma rather than karma 


mixed with bhakti (atrasrayate samyag sevata 


iti dd-upasargena sevayah pradhani-bhttat- 


vam | karmany apity api-Sabdenapakarsa- 


bodhakena karmanam guni-bhitatvam | ato 


yam karma-misra-bhaktiman, na tu bhakti- 


misra-karmavan). 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


kim aham ananya-bhakto bhavami, kim va- 
nantarokta-laksanah sakama-bhakta eva. 
tatra sarva-prakrsto ‘ananya-bhakto 
bhavitum na prabhavisyasi | napi sarva- 
bhaktesv apakrstah sakama-bhakto bhava | 
kintu tvam madhyama-bhakto bhavety aha 
cetaseti | sarva-karmani svasrama-dharman 
vyavaharika-karmani ca mayi sannyasya 
samarpya. 

bhaktais tu svatma-manah-pranendriya- 
vyapara-matram eva svesta-deve bhagavaty 
arpyate, yad uktam bhakti-prakarana eva 
kayena vaca manasendriyair va buddhyat- 
mana vanusrta-svabhavat karoti yad yat 
sakalarn parasmai narayanayeti samarpayet 
tat. 

nanu ca juhositi havanam idam arcana- 
bhakty-anga-bhitam visniiddesgayakam eva, 


tapasyasiti, tapo ‘py etad ekadasy-adi-vrata- 


rupam eva, ata iyam ananyaiva bhaktih kim iti 
nocyate satyam ananya bhaktir hi krtvapi na 
bhagavaty arpyate kintu bhagavaty arpitaiva 
jnhayate, yad uktam $ri-prahladena sravanam 
krtanam visnau smaranam ity atra iti pumsar- 
pita visnau bhaktis cen nava-laksana kriyeta 
ity asya vyakhya ca Sri-svami-carananam 
bhagavati visnau bhaktih kriyate sa carpitaiva 
sati yadi kriyeta na tu krta sati pascad arpyate 
ity atah padyam idam na kevalayam 
paryavased iti. 
31. He also outlines different types of bhakti and 
karma practices in the very introduction 
to his Gita commentary, he states bhakti is 
of two types, kevald (pure) and pradhani- 
bhitda-bhakti (bhakti mixed with karma or 
jnana). Among them, the first (i.e. Revala- 
bhakti) is supremely powerful by nature and 
even without karma and jndna it is pure and 
potent. (bhaktis tu dvividha kevala pradhani 
bhuata ca | tatradya svata eva parama-prabala 
| te dve karma-jnane vinaiva visuddha-prab- 


havati akificana ananyadi-sabda-vacya). 


32. ty ete pradhani-bhita-bhakty-adhikarinas 
catvaro nirapitah | tatradimesu trisu karma- 
misra bhaktih | caturthe jnana-misra. 
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. ya tu trtiya gunibhita bhaktih karmini 
jnanini yogini ca karmadi-phala-siddhy- 
artha drsyate | tasyah pradhanyabhavat na 
bhaktitva-vyapadesah | kintu tatra tatra 
karmadinam eva pradhanyat | pradhanyena 
vyapadesa bhavanti iti nyayena karmatva-ja- 
natva-yogatva-vyapadeégah. 

34. sarva-dharman parityajya mam ekam 
Saranam vraja aham tvarh sarva-papebhyo 
moksayisyami ma Sucah. 

35. purvam hi mad-ananya-bhaktau sarva- 

Sresthayam tavadhikaro nastity atas tvam 

yat karosi yad asnasityadi-bruvanena maya 

karma-misrayam bhaktau tavadhikara 
uktah, samprati tv ati-krpaya tubhyam 
ananya-bhaktau evadhikaras tasya ananya- 
bhakter yadrcchika-mad-aikantika-bhakta- 
krpaika-labhyatva-laksanam niyamam sva- 
krtam api bhisma-yuddhe sva-pratijiam 
ivapaniya datta iti bhavah, na ca mad- 
ajnaya nitya-naimittika-karma-tyage tava 


pratyavaya-sanka sambhavet, veda-ripena 


mayaiva nitya-karmanusthanam adistam 
adhuna tu sva-ripenaiva tat-tyaga adisyate ity 
atah katham te nitya-karmakarane papani 
sambhavanti pratyuta atah param nitya- 
karmani krta eva papani bhavisyanti saksan 
mad-ajna-langhanad ity avadheyam. 

36. Another example of Visvanatha’s usage of 
the Gita to promote the execution of karma or 
social duties can be found in his commentary 
to verse BG 3.35, which declares it is better to 
perform one’s own dharma, even if deficient, 
in preference to [performing] another’s 
dharma well. Destruction in one’s own 
dharma is better; performing another’s 
dharma brings fear (Sreyan sva-dharmo 
vigunah para-dharmat sv-anusthitat sva- 
dharme nidhanam Sreyah para-dharmo 
bhayavahah). Visvanatha provides a note- 
worthy commentary to this verse, explaining 
that it is referring to Arjuna’s appeal to do 
something less violent than the dharma of a 
warrior. Visvanatha states: “Although there 
may be deficiency [of one’s own duty] i.e. 
some specific fault, even though one is not 


able to perform it properly, this is better than 


performing others dharma correctly even 
though performed well, and even though full of 
good qualities. The reason given is destruction 
in one’s own dharma is better, performing 
others dharma brings danger” (vigunah kimcit 
dosa-visisto ‘pi samyag anusthatum aSakyo ‘api 
para-dharmat sv-anusthitat sadhv eva 
anusthatum sakyad api sarva-guna-purnad api 
sakasat sreyan tatra hetuh sva-dharma ity adi). 
Consequently, this verse and Visvanatha’s 
comments suggest that such duty must be 
performed despite the apparent fault of vio- 
lence. Based on Visvanatha’s statement, we can 
extrapolate an explicit admission that violence 
is permissible. This would be important for a 
ksatriya King like Jaisingh II who was engaged 
in violence for a “greater good.” It also suggests 
that prescribed karmas are important and 
should not be whimsically neglected or re- 
placed by another’s duty. Adherence to one’s 
designated duty will yield benefit for the per- 
former whereas avoidance of one’s duty and the 
unauthorised acceptance of another’s duty 
would invite both personal and social disrup- 


tion. This stance emphasises the importance of 


committing to one’s social position and respon- 
sibilities. It therefore provides encouragement 
to those engaged in political affairs. Indeed, 
Visvanatha makes similar statements in rela- 
tion to a ksatriya’s duty in particular. In his 
commentary to BG 1.36, Visvanatha quotes the 
Manu-smrti 8.350, stating without hesitation, 
when killing the murderer, no fault whatsoever 
is incurred for the killer. Similarly, in comment- 
ing on BG 2.26, Visvanatha quotes the Bhaga- 
vata Purana 10.54.40: The dharma for warriors 
established by the original progenitor, Lord 
Brahma, states that one may have to kill even 
his own brother. Therefore, this is the most 
terrible dharma. However, it must also be 
highlighted that many of the quotes favouring 
the practice of karma appear in the “karma- 
yoga” section of the Gitd, the first six chapters, 
where Krsna is especially endorsing the prac- 
tice of karma to Arjuna. 

37. asya Sastrasya Sraddhaluh sad-dharma- 
nistho vijitendriyo ‘dhikari | sa ca sa-nistha- 
parinisthita-nirapeksa-bhedat tri-vidhah 
| tesu svargadi-lokan api didrksr nisthaya 


sva-dharman hary-arcana-rupan acaran 


prathamah | loka-sanjighrksay4 tan acaran 
hari-bhakti-nirato dvitiyah | sa ca sa ca saSra- 
mah | satya-tapo-japadibhir visuddha-citto 
hary-eKa-niratas trtiyo nirasramah. 

38. sanisthanam hrd-visuddhaye 
parinisthitanam ca loka-sangrahaya yathay- 
atham karyas te dharmah. 

39. Some people are known as sanistha, those 
who perform their duties pertaining to 
the dharma of varna and dsrama, desiring 
to see the heavenly world. However, some 
people act (in the same way) merely for 
the sake of setting a proper example to the 
world, they are known as parinisthita. And 
both these classifications belong within 
asramas. The nirapeksa is purified by the 
dharma of japa, penance, truth and so on in 
earlier lives, in this respect, they are outside 
dasramas. Thus, three kinds of pursuers of 
knowledge are clearly outlined. (kecit loka- 
vaicitri-didrksavo varnasrama-dharman 
parinisthayacarantah sanistha ucyante | 
kecit tu loka-sanjighrksayaiva tan acarantah 
parinisthitah | te caite cobhaye sasramah | 


pare tu prag-bhaviyair dharmaih satya-tapo- 


japadibhis ca visuddha nirapeksah | tatra te 
nirasramah | ity evam traividhyam vyaktam 
bhavi). 

40. In this Brahma-sitra passage, the term 
svanistha is used in place of sanistha, the 
terms seem to be merely synonyms. 

41. samSsayah | labdha-vidyena sva-nisthena 
karmani karyani na veti| vidya-laksanasya 
tat-phalasya praptatvat phala-praptau sad- 
hana-nivrtter drstatvat na karyaniti prapte. 

42. vihitatvac casrama karm§Api | apir varna- 
karma-samuccayarthah tena sva- 
varnasrama-karmAani karyani | kutah? 
vidyopacitaye. 

43. Kiyokazu Okita, “Caitanya Vaisnavism on 
Trial: Continuity and Transformation in 
the Eighteenth Century,” in Ravi Gupta, Ed., 
Introduction to Caitanya Vaisnava Philosophy 
(Aldershot, 2014), p. 109. 


44, vidya-sahakaritvenaiva tena karmani 


karyani, na tu mukti-hetutvena. 

45.nacatesam tad-anubhava-phalakatvat 
kamyatvam, tena tat-kamanayananusthanat 
| sv-anistho vidvan brahma prapnuvann 


anusangat svargadikam anubhavati | 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


od. 


gramam gacchams trnam sprSatiti atra trna- 
sparSavat. 

The terms parinistha and parinisthita also 
appear to be merely synonyms. 

tvaya tu parinisthitena kirtanadikam 
bhaktim kurvatapi loka-sangrahaya nikhila- 
karmarpanan maméApi bhaktih karyeti 
bhavenah yad iti. 

yat tvam deha-yatra-sadhakam laukikam 
karma karosi, yac ca deha-dharnartham 
annadikam asnAsi, tatha yaj juhosi vaidikam 
agnihotradi-homam anutisthasi, yac ca 
sat-patrebhyo ‘nnahiranyadikam dadAsi, 
pratyabdam ajnata-durita-ksataye can- 
drayanady Acarasi, tat sarvam mad-arpanam 
yatha syat tatha kurusva. 

na ceyam sarva-karmarpana-rupya bhaktih 
sa-nisthanam iti vacyam, tair vaidikanam 
eva tatrarpyamanat | kintu parinisthitanam 
eveyam |tair yat karosi ity Adi svami-nird- 
esena sarva-karmanam tatrarpanat | 

atha parinisthitanam aha sarveti sardha- 
dvayabhyam | mad-vyapasrayo mad-ekanti 


sarvani sva-vihitani karmani yatha-yogam 


kurvanah | api-Sabdad gauna-kale mad-ekanti- 


nas tasya mukhya-kalabhavat. 


52. 


53: 


54. 


55. 


atra parinisthitasya lokartham varnasrama- 
dharmah kartavyataya praptah prity- 
artham sravanadayo bhagavad-dharméas ca. 
tesam ubhayesam yugapat-praptau kim te 
kramenanustheyah kim vadyan vihayottare 
te iti sandehe yugapad-anusthana-samb- 
havat vihitanam tyage dosac canirnayena 
bhavyam iti prapte. 

apir avadharane | sarvathaiva sva- 
dharmanurodham akrtvaivety arthah | 
parinisthitena tena bhagavad-dharma 
evanustheya | sva-dharmas tu kathanicit 
gauna-kale | 

He quotes Mundaka Upanisad 2.2.5, which 
states that according to the sruti texts, the 
highest duty of man is to know God beyond 
the execution of karmic rituals. The smrti 
texts also echo the same; he quotes the 
Bhagavad-gita 9.12-13, in which the bha- 
gavata-dharma activities of great souls are 
described. 


56. 


57. 


58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


$ravanady-anurodhena svasrama-dhar- 


makarane taj-janyair dosaih parinisthita- 
syanabhibhavam darSayati. 

tatra varnasramacaravata purusena parah 
pum4an visnur aradhyate pantha nanyat tat- 
tosa-karanam iti parasaroktya. (We also saw 
this verse referred to in the Karmadhikdara- 
nirnayah.) 


varnasramacareti sri-visnu-purana-vakye 


tu tadrsena yat tad-Aaradhanam tad eva tat- 
tosa-karam ity eva mantavyam, na tu kar- 
maiva tad-aradhanam iti. 

satatam ity adibhir nirapeksanam bhaktir 
maya tvam praty ukta. 

Always chanting and endeavouring with 
firm vows, offering respects to me, they 
continually engage in worship with devotion 
(satatarn kirtayanto mam yatantas ca drdha- 
vratah | namasyantas ca marh bhaktya nitya- 
yukta upasate). 

The nirapeksa position is distinguished from 
a sannyasi who is traditionally categorised as 
the last of the four dsramas, who holds com- 
pulsory duties such as the study of the Vedas 


and so on. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


iha samSayah | nirasramesu vidya 
sambhaven na veti vidyotpatti-hetutaya 
visrutanam asrama-dharmanam tesv ab- 
havan neti. 

antara capi tu tad-dristaih ([vidyd arises] 
even in those outside [varnasrama] as is it is 
seen.) 

antara ca vinaivasrama-dharman 
vidyam4anesv autpattika-viraktisu prag 
bhavanusthitair dharmaih satya-tapo- 
japadibhis ca parisuddhesu tesv api vidya 
udayate | kutah tad-drsteh | tadrsya gargya 
brahmavittva-darsanat. 

More details can be found in David Buchta’s 
article on Gargi Vacaknavi. (David Buchta, 
“Gargi Vacaknavi as an Honorary Male: An 
Eighteenth-Century Reception of an Up- 
anisadic Female Sage,” The Journal of Hindu 
Studies 3(3) (2010), p. 354). 

atas tv itaraj-jyayo lingac ca. (The other 
[nirapeksa] is certainly better than this [one 
not in asrama], due to the indications [from 


scriptures].) 


67. sasrama yajnavalkyadayo nirasramas ca 
gargy-adayo vidyavanto darsitah | tesu 
sasramah Srestha nirasrama veti samSaye. 

68. kutah?? lingat | gargya maha-vidyatva- 
Sravanat. 

69. In his comments, he quotes BG 8.16 which 
states, up to the abode of Brahma, all worlds 
are subject to rebirth, O son of Kunti (Ar- 
juna), but having attained me (brahman), 
no rebirth exists (a-brahma-bhuvanal 
lokah punar avartino ‘rjuna mam upetya tu 
kaunteya punar janma na vidyate). 

70. api smaryate (it is also mentioned in the 
smrti texts). 

71. Baladeva also quotes Bhagavad-gita 10.9- 
10 in his comments to siitra 3.4.38 which 
also illustrates that the nirapeksas are spe- 
cial objects of grace and they easily attain 
knowledge. 


72. san-nisthadinam tri-vidhanam bhaktanam 


sambhiuya sthita ete ‘dvestrtvadayo dharma 
yatha-sambhava-taratamyenaiva sudhibhih 


sangamaniyah. 


73. 


74. 


5. 


76. 


ls 


78. 


79. 


80. 


karmanaiva hi samsiddhim Asthita janaka- 
dayah loka-sangraham evapi sampasyan kar- 
tum arhasi. 

yadi va tvam atmanam jnanadhikarinam 
manyase loke siksa-grahanartham karmaiva 
kurvity aha loketi. 

yan namadheya-sravananukirtanad yat 
prahvanad yat smaranad api kvacit svado ‘pi 
sadyah savanaya kalpate kutah punas te bha- 
gavan nu darsanat. 

O’Connell, “Karma in the Bhagavad-gita,” p. 
103. 


atah pumbhir dvija-srestha varnasrama- 


vibhagasah, svanusthitasya dharmasya 
samsiddhir hari-tosanam. 

tad api yat pracyadi-bhaktanam ananyanam 
api karmikula-sanghattagatatvenaiva tad- 
anurodha-vasad ésat karma-karanam tat- 
karmakaranam eva tatra sraddha-rahityat. 
asraddhaya hutam dattam tapas taptam 
krtam ca yat asad ity ucyate partha na ca tat 
pretya no iha. 

na tu purvavat tac-chiinyam ity arthah 

| tena ca bhakty-avarakanam eva jnana- 


karmadinam nisedho ‘bhipretah | bhakty- 


avarakatvam nama vidhi-sasanan nitya-kar- 


makarane pratyavayadi-bhayac chraddhaya 


kriyamanatvam | tatha bhakty-adi-riipesta- 


sadhanatvac chraddhaya kriyamanatvam cal 


tena loka-sangrahartham asraddhayapi 


pitradi-sraddham kurvatam mahanub- 


havanam suddha-bhaktau navyaptih. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


karmanaivopayena visuddha-cittah santah 


samsiddhim svatmavalokana-laksanam 
Asthitah prapuh. 

nanu sanisthasyatmavalokane kar- 
manusthanam nastity uktam | mama 
parinisthitasyavalokita-sva-paratmanah 
karmopadeSah kuta iti. 

satyam tvam idrsa eva tathapi loka-san- 
grahaya karma kurv iti arjune mayi karma 
kurvane sarva-lokah karma karisyati | 
itaratha mad-drstantenajno ‘pi lokah karma 
tyajan patisyatiti loka-samraksanam tat 
phalam. 

tasmat pratisthite ‘pi tvam loka-hitaya ve- 
doktam sva-karma prakurv. 

ajna yatha karmani saktah phala-lipsayab- 


hinivistas tata kurvanty evam vidvan api 


kuryat | kintv asaktah phala-lipsa-sinyah san | 
86. tena man-nimittasyasya lokasya sankgrahat 
tvayi mat-prasado bhiyan bhaviti. 
87. te hi svamino loka-sangraham prayasam 
apaninisavas tatha tany acarantas tam 


prasadayantit. 


Conclusion 
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In the course of this book, I examined the inter- 
section of political power and religion in the early 
modern period through the case of a prominent 
precolonial North Indian polity, the Kachvaha 
dynasty, and the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect, a bhakti 
movement of growing influence in North India, 
some of whom had migrated from Bengal to 
settle in North India. Our examination of the 
relations between the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect and 
the Kachvaha court enables us to comprehend 
the motivations Kachvaha rulers had in support- 
ing specific religious sects and the subsequent 
impact this patronage had, not only on particu- 
lar sects, but on society more broadly. Gaudiya 
Vaisnava saints arrived in North India aspiring 
to revive Vrndavana’s historical connection to 
Krsna, fulfilling the wishes of Sri Caitanya, the 


founder of the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect. However, 


they were not unaided in this endeavour and 
they relied increasingly on the political powers of 
the day to reach their aspirations. The Kachvaha 
dynasty became the most significant political 
influence upon the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect be- 
tween the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries, 
embodied by the celebrated Govindadeva deity 
rising to become a symbol of Kachvaha prestige 
in North India. This Kachvaha-Gaudiya Vaisnava 
alliance reached its apex during the reign of 
Kachvaha ruler Jaisingh II, who as well as being 
an effective statesman was also a passionate reli- 
gious reformer whose dealings with the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava sect provide an insight into religion’s 
functionality and its public importance in this 
historical framework. 

The initial chapters of this book delineate 
the historical setting, illustrating the politico- 
religious atmosphere pervading this era. I traced 
the relations between the Mughal emperors, the 
Kachvaha monarchs and the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
sect; this coalition critically contributed to the 
prosperity but also the tribulations encountered 
by the Gaudiya Vaisnava community in Vrn- 


davana. The early political scenario marked by 


the inauguration of Mughal emperor Akbar acted 
as a catalyst for the development of Vrndavana, 
facilitating the ambitions of the pioneering 
Gaudiya Vaisnava sect leaders. This fruitful 
period under the Mughal regime enabled political 
powers like the Kachvaha royalty to participate 
in grand gestures of patronage in Vrndavana 
without being considered a hindrance to their al- 
legiance to the Mughal establishment. However, 
this partnership had its flaws, while Akbar’s era 
was a golden period for this alliance, which wit- 
nessed the Kachvahas promoted to the highest 
standings in the Mughal court and continuing to 
fare well during the reigns of Jahangir and Shah 
Jahan; however, during Aurangzeb’s rule there 
was a drastic decline in the alliance epitomised 
by the desecration of Vrndavana. Due to the 
precarious situation in Vrndavana generated 
during the reign of Aurangzeb, this major hub of 
Vaisnavism witnessed an exodus of deities. The 
rapport between the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect and 
the Kachvaha dynasty had been mediated by the 
deity of Govindadeva. The Kachvahas had con- 
structed a grand temple for Govindadeva, sup- 


plied grants and they had even been involved in 


the managerial facets of the temple. In response 
to this new threat that confronted Govindadeva, 
the Kachvahas, along with the custodians, 
sought safe passage for the deity, eventually relo- 
cating Govindadeva to the safe haven of the new 
Kachvaha capital city of Jaipur. 

From this unforeseen development emerges a 
new chapter in Kachvaha and Gaudiya Vaisnava 
relations which coincides with the disintegration 
of the Mughal Empire. The migration of Govin- 
dadeva and his subsequent elevation to the state 
deity in Jaipur brought with it numerous benefits 
but also challenges. The environment in Jaipur 
was rife with reform initiatives and religious 
competition driven by religious sects contesting 
the new state deity’s credentials. Although in 
Vrndavana the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect had en- 
joyed a privileged position with the Kachvaha 
monarchs, they had never been administered 
rigidly. However, in this period the sect entered 
an intensely political world and could no longer 
refrain from partaking in the court debates and 
discussions instigated by the political powers. In- 


deed, sects that sought close ties to the King had 


to participate in court debates, literature produc- 
tion and ritual activities. 

The religious reformations and efforts to es- 
tablish state-wide norms that sects were obliged 
to adopt played a crucial role in facilitating the 
governance of citizens, leading to the shrewd 
management of religious sects in Jaisingh II’s 
domains. This political strategy generated a uni- 
fication of sects, encouraging a shared religious 
culture and collective norms. Jaisingh II utilised 
royal patronage to pressure sects to adopt ortho- 
dox standards, inducing a form of institution- 
alisation across his kingdom involving various 
diverse groups. The royal patronage of numerous 
sects impacted the religious identity of traditions 
and reinforces the idea that early modern sects 
considered themselves as part of one unified 
tradition. The rearticulation of sects in this era 
was a response to the pressures of the time, nu- 
merous sects adapted to fit under the umbrella of 
a shared heritage and culture. The case of Jaipur 
in the seventeenth century supports Andrew 
Nicholson’s argument that there were attempts 
to unify various sects much like Hinduism does 


today, 1 thus providing the groundwork for the 


formation of Hinduism as a category in modern 
times. 2 Although the idea that Hinduism existed 
prior to the British colonial period is contentious, 
the method of governance utilised by Jaisingh II 
in Jaipur is a case example which supports the 
notion that a system of unification was in motion 
much before the birth of Hinduism as a con- 
temporary classification, induced by the King’s 
patronage. 

Even though patronage of sects was broad, 
those that participated enthusiastically in the 
reformations were especially favoured. In this 
period, the Gaudiya Vaisnava tradition prospered, 
exhibited by Jaisingh II’s devotion to Govin- 
dadeva and his appointment of Gaudiya Vaisnava 
teacher Krsnadeva as chief advisor to the King. 
Krsnadeva in particular is credited with the 
elevation of the tradition in this period, his inti- 
mate relationship with the King and his engage- 
ment with other sects contributed to the 
privileged status and patronage of the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava sect in Jaipur. Although this period led 
to an increased prominence for the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava sect, along with the increased privileges 


also came increased scrutiny. Subsequently, in 


this era, they encountered an onslaught of criti- 
cisms ranging from discrepancies in their 
genealogical affiliation claims, to their endorse- 
ment of the parakiya doctrine over the svakiya 
doctrine, to their ostensible disregard for 
orthodox conduct and moral norms in light of 
bhakti practice, which resulted, for instance, in 
the followers of Rupa Kaviraja being banned from 
both Jaipur and Vrndavana. The orthodox faction 
of the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect responded by de- 
ploying representatives such as Krsnadeva 
Sarvabhauma Bhattacarya and Baladeva Vidyab- 
huisana, who both collaborated with Jaisingh II, 
commissioning works and providing counsel to 
the King, thus facilitating his ambitions for 
religious organisation and reformation. 
Baladeva’s principal contribution entailed 
legitimising the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect by 
offering a commentary on the Brahma-sitras, 
which also functioned to connect the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava sampradaya with the Madhva sam- 
pradaya, one of the four accepted Vaisnava lines. 
Krsnadeva on the other hand embarked on an 
extensive career as the official theological advisor 


to the King and participated in many of Jaisingh 


II’s ambitious religious schemes. One such 
mounting issue which Krsnadeva partook in, 
which is the focus of my book, entailed the obliga- 
tion to integrate the practice of bhakti with the 
orthodox standards of public conduct demar- 
cated by karma and varndasrama in this period. In 
consideration of the scarcity of works pertaining 
to karma’s relation to bhakti within the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava sect, several novel texts emerge in this 
era, striving to assimilate bhakti practice within 
the public sphere. Works such as the Karma-vivrti 
and Karmdadhikara-nirnaya provided a theologi- 
cal rationalisation and motivation for public 
responsibility. Texts born from such circum- 
stances served as critical works responding to the 
debates and discussions in the Jaipur courts. 
These texts helped secure an acceptable place for 
Gaudiya Vaisnava thought within this political 
world and served as tools to validate its legiti- 
macy and relevance amongst the myriad of 
sampradayas prevalent at that time. 

These works were born in a specific historical 
framework, a context where religion and politics 
co-existed; therefore this book adopts a twofold 


approach. A reading of Krsnadeva’s works with- 


out fully grasping his role and responsibilities as 
advisor to the King would only provide us a 
partial understanding of his textual contribu- 
tions. Therefore, grasping the historical frame- 
work enhances our understanding of the role of 
religion in this period, and the influence and 
significance of such textual productions. This 
multi-disciplinary approach where I examine the 
political and public concerns along with the 
literary productions allows us to understand 
comprehensively Krsnadeva’s precise contribu- 
tions. His prominence was primarily due to his 
position as advisor and ambassador to the King, 
but also due to his scholarship and erudite argu- 
ments reflected in his writings. Krsnadeva’s 
success as an aide to the court was exhibited by 
the generous land donations he received. In 
exchange, Krsnadeva undertook the King’s 
bidding which also included collaborating with 
other sects to establish shared norms and modes 
of conduct that became crucial for governance. In 
this highly competitive environment Krsnadeva 
strived to appease the King; if he didn’t someone 
else would inevitably take his place, and it was 


not only his position that was under scrutiny but 


inevitably also that of the sect he represented 
impacting his own personal patronage as well as 
that of the sect. However, the position he held 
required compromise having to at times promote 
the King’s theological position even if at times it 
conflicted with core ideas of his own sect as 
observed with the parakiya/svakiya debate. 
Krsnadeva significantly strengthened the al- 
liance between the King and the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava sect, successfully relocating Gaudiya 
Vaisnava ideas more favourably in the shared 
political landscape by stressing the importance of 
karma or varnasrama for a Gaudiya Vaisnava 
practitioner. In this way, these works convinc- 
ingly illustrate that complete devotion to Krsna 
and engagement in worldly or public life is indeed 
compatible, providing a sound theological ratio- 
nalisation to justify the uptake of public respon- 
sibility for a Gaudiya Vaisnava member. Indeed, 
at times not merely illustrating the harmony 
between bhakti and karma but also reasoning that 
adopting varndsrama karmas are integral to 
success in the practice of bhakti. Therefore, in this 
period, to reinforce the King’s endeavours and to 


avoid possible reprimands, the Gaudiya Vaisnava 


sect were compelled to accede to the outward 
customs of varnadsrama, so long as these delin- 
eated the standard mode of behaviour within the 
public arena. This renewed attention on public 
conduct was also spurred on by cases such as that 
of Rupa Kaviraja which epitomised why the 
varnadsrama scheme became pivotal in this era as 
it revealed that premature practices would in- 
evitably lead to ethical transgressions in the 
pretext of bhakti practice. 

These specialised works feature several 
interrelated themes that encompass components 
of a Gaudiya Vaisnava public theology. The first 
theme, highlighted in Krsnadeva’s Karma-vivrti, 
examined the degree to which karma and bhakti 
practices are compatible. The Karma-vivrti strives 
to establish harmony between karma and bhakti 
proposing persuasively that the practice of karma 
in the pursuit of bhaktiis permitted and indeed 
encouraged. In the Karma-vivrti; Krsnadeva 
ascertains the function and benefit of karma for 
the bhakti practitioner, reasoning authoritatively 
that karma offered to the Supreme is itself a form 
of bhakti. He frequently substantiates his stance 


by drawing on the foremost teachers of the 


tradition. He also offers corrective readings for 
fundamental passages central to the promotion 
of karma’s value in consideration of bhakti 
practice. However, he also stresses that bhakti is 
ultimately self-manifest, a core tenet of Gaudiya 
Vaisnava theology, thus dismissing the possibil- 
ity that karma can ever be a direct cause of bhakti. 
Nevertheless, his incisive and persuasive argu- 
ments establish that the practice of karma offers 
a vital foundation to prepare one suitably to be an 
eligible recipient of bhakti. 

The second theme investigated explored the 
ultimate jurisdiction of karma for a bhakti practi- 
tioner or in other words can or when should the 
injunctions pertaining to prescribed karmas be 
abandoned. This topic is central to the Karmad- 
hikadra-nirnaya, where it was determined that 
“firm” faith in bhakti enables one to forsake the 
commands relating to prescribed karmas. Only 
those persons who possess “weak” faith in bhakti 
were obliged to execute varndsrama karmas. In 
light of this position, it became apparent that 
there was no developed public theology which 
functioned beyond the principle of adopting 


karma until one was eligible to renounce the 


practice of karma, thus inferring complete devo- 
tion to Krsna is not fundamentally compatible 
with engaging in karma. However, in considera- 
tion of the final theme, the examination of 
notions such as lokasangraha and one’s responsi- 
bility to adhere to moral and behavioural norms, 
it was determined that even the advanced bhakta 
with “firm” faith in bhakti must participate 
responsibly in the mundane world for the sake of 
the public good. Adopting the practice of karma is 
the most appropriate way to demonstrate this 
responsibility and is not regarded as a violation of 
one’s commitment to the practice of bhakti ac- 
cording to these writings. These novel compila- 
tions fashioned in this era also provide precau- 
tionary measures and guidelines to ensure that 
one’s faith remains only in bhakti whilst engaging 
in the external performance of karma, thus 
reassuring bhakti practitioners that partaking in 
karma does not necessarily impede one’s 
progress. Considering that the Karma-vivrti and 
the Karmadhikdara-nirnaya share overlapping 
themes and rely on similar Gaudiya Vaisnava 
authorities to substantiate their positions, both 


these works could be presumed to have been 


compiled in conjunction under the direction of 
the King and Krsnadeva, reflecting the concerns 
of the royal courts. Another curious divergence 
from the tradition’s typical literary endeavours 
materialised in the form of the first Bhagavad-gita 
commentaries from the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect 
produced by Visvanatha and Baladeva, perhaps 
also fashioned compelled by the political pres- 
sures of this period. These works offer further 
fascinating views on karma-bhakti relations. In 
analysing these novel collections of works pro- 
duced in this era, I was able to highlight four 
different perspectives, those of Jaisingh II, 
Krsnadeva, Baladeva and Visvanatha, regarding 
the relevancy and accessibility of the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava teachings and practices in the emerging 
social climate. In comparing and contrasting 
these viewpoints, as well as uncovering strong 
similarities such as the significance of lokasan- 
graha, we also notice striking differences; for 
instance, at times both Visvanatha and Baladeva 
demote the significance of karma in light of pure 
bhakti practice. Nevertheless, it appears that 
Baladeva and even Visvanatha, who is the target 


of criticism in the Karma-vivrti, endeavoured to 


address the concerns raised by Krsnadeva and 
Jaisingh II through their Gita commentaries; 
however, they did so in a way that did not create 
any ambiguity concerning the superiority of 
bhakti. Therefore, although bhakti essentially 
supersedes varndsrama karmas, there is neverthe- 
less a form of varndsrama that functions in 
conjunction and cooperation with bhakti even at 
its highest stages without jeopardising one’s 
aspirations on the bhakti path. 

The ultimate ambition for members of 
the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect is to enrich one’s 
relationship with Krsna in this existence and 
beyond. The further one ventures on the path of 
bhakti, the less likely he or she will be inclined 
to be an enthusiastic participant in the worldly 
sphere. Indeed, up until this era, within Gaudiya 
Vaisnava thought, there is an overarching idea 
of bhakti as salvific and worldly action as ancil- 
lary. In response to the changing socio-political 
climate of this period, novel works were born 
which embodied a development in the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava sect. The texts were specific tools em- 
ployed by the tradition to connect the socially 
and politically engaged to the path of bhakti. All 


these works have in common that they promote 
a policy of flexibility for the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
community, enabling the nurturing of devotion 
whilst partaking in public affairs. These works 
also empowered a King who was responsible for 
the governance ofa culturally diverse population 
that was home to a conglomerate of adversary 
sects. Thus, although all of the major works 
pertaining to the Gaudiya Vaisnava tradition 
prior to this point in history had evaded tackling 
this matter directly, the socio-political scenario 
however in this era invoked a shift in the literary 
trajectory of the Gaudiya Vaisnava tradition, re- 
sulting in a concerted attempt to accommodate 
worldly engagement within bhakti theology as a 
consequence of Jaisingh II seeking resources for 


governance. 
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